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PEACOCK’ 
for Advertising 


Policy ADVERTISING is a vital part of any marketing scheme. It is not enough to manufacture 
efficiently —in order to sell, the goods must be made known. Advertising is an essential part 
of the total marketing operation, and must be planned in relation to the overall campaign. 


Most advertisers employ an advertising agency. Advertising agencies, like other businessts, vary in 
quality. Some specialise in handling technical or consumer accounts, some only produce advertisements, 
others relate their campaigns to the whole marketing operation. 


S. C. Peacock Ltd. belongs to the latter school and, above all, enjoys a good reputation for honesty of 
opinion. As one of the Brunning Group of Marketing Companies, its policy is that the advertising function 
is only part of the total selling operation. The campaigns it plans, the advertisements it produces, must 
relate to the whole marketing operation. 


S. C. Peacock employs a staff of some 250 and has an annual billing of over £2,000,000. It handles a 
number of large and many medium-sized advertising accounts and its activities cover the consumer, retail 
and technical fields. Its offices operate from two main centres: London, serving the South of England and , 
Liverpool, serving the North. In addition, there are branch offices at Birmingham, Manchester and, for 
Yorkshire, an associated company, Chapman’s Advertising Ltd., at Halifax, and for Scotland, Ellis Lloyd 
Advertising Ltd., at Glasgow. 





Service Features of the service provided by S. C. Peacock Ltd. include: 

Television and Film Advertising handled by a special section of the agency under the control 
of a Director and a T.V. executive. The agency has its own T.V. theatres in both the London and 
Liverpool offices. 


Market Research carried out in its entirety and in the fullest sense of the word by a separate company 
in the Brunning Group. 


Overseas Advertising controlled and administered by an Overseas Department within the agency, 
handling both technical and consumer accounts. 


Public Relations and editorial feature work—a specialist function, carried out as a matter of policy by 
separate organisations with which S. C. Peacock Ltd. has a very close working arrangement. 


Method of operating an account Each account is the responsibility of a 


Director and a senior Account Executive. 
Campaign planning is operated on the group system—the group comprising a senior Copywriter, a 
Visualiser, the Director and the Account Executive concerned and such other specialists as may be called 
in for consultation on media, research, export, etc. In addition to major policy meetings with clients, 
regular progress meetings are held enabling all current matters to be reviewed and progress checked on 
work in hand. Minutes of such meetings are provided in the form of Contact Reports. 


ieti Peacocks can be summed up as an advertising 
Characteristics of the agency agency with a liking for logical thought and 


sound planning. For this reason it places great emphasis on the need for a thorough study of existing and 
potential markets and the preparation of a fully detailed Marketing Plan. Because of its position as a 
company in the Brunning Group, the marketing service it can offer is unrivalled. 


S. C. Peacock Ltd. believes in sound and attractive advertisements and holds the conviction that the 
primary function of all advertisements is to sell a product or make known a service—and that, therefore, 
all aspects of an advertisement must be purposefully directed to that end. 


S. C. PEACOCK LIMITED 


LONDON: Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn, W.C.1 - Telephone: CHAncery 2605 


LIVERPOOL: 21 Leigh Street, Royal 8861 e BIRMINGHAM: 191 Corporation Street, Central 7705 
MANCHESTER: 18 Lioyd Street, Deansgate 5691 . READING: 9 Kings Road, Reading 50241 
HALIFAX: Chapman’s Advertising Ltd., Horton Street, Halifax 4781 
SCOTLAND: Ellis Lloyd Advertising Ltd., 87 West Regent Street, Glasgow C2, Douglas 5437 
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MARKETING 


and allied services within the 


BRUNNING GROUP 


= 
Marketin Brunnings Marketing Services Ltd. offer two principal services. The first is a consultancy service, 
covering all aspects of marketing. The company has on its staff experienced marketing men able to 
assess markets, reconstruct a manufacturer’s selling organisation and methods, advise on promotional methods and investigate every 
aspect of marketing, including all financial implications. Arising from a preliminary interview, witich is without obligation, the 
manufacturet is advised whether a detailed investigation would be beneficial or not. Such investigations are made on an agreed fee basis. 


BRUNNINGS MARKETING SERVICES LTD - Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 2605. 














Economic intelligence The second service is provided by Brunnings Marketing Services Ltd. 


through their Economic Intelligence Division. This comprises an 
international service for undertaking investigations, market surveys and research assignments which need conducting in confidence 
and at an appropriate level and call for something beyond the capacity of ordinary market research and standard sources of information. 
The collection, collation and assessment of such commercial, industrial, financial and general economic intelligence, depend for 
success upon good sources and skill in using them. The Economic Intelligence Division has the range of sources and the ability and 
experience to undertake such assignments. ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE DIVISION - BRUNNINGS MARKETING SERVICES LTD - Lincola 
House, 296-302 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 2605. 


Market Research Research into consumer habits is an essential tool of good marketing. Consumer 

Research Ltd., maintaining an extensively trained field investigation staff throughout 
the U.K. is able to offer such general and specialised facilities as Consumer Market Surveys, Retail Distribution Checks, Product 
Tests and Motivation Research. CONSUMER RESEARCH LTD - Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 2605. 


‘Commando’ Sales Forces Many companies occasionally need additional salesmen for 


short periods. J. A. Sutherland Ltd. provide a force of high 
quality, permanently employed salesmen who can operate in any part of the country. They are extensively used by companies large 
and small for launching new products, developing new territory and canvassing T.V. areas prior to advertising campaigns. A Booklet 
gives full details of this service. J. A. SUTHERLAND LTD - 19 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 5233. 


Sample, Coupon and Circular Distribution 


Direct advertising to the housewife has grown tremendously in the last five years. Manufacturers and retailers have found it to be a 
highly successful form of advertising. Circular Distributors Ltd. is the largest organisation of its kind in the world, distributing 
some 400 million pieces of literature and samples yearly to households throughout Britain and employing some 10,000 staff. 
Distribution costs, on average, about 1d. per unit. This service is also described in a Booklet. The company also operate a similar 
service throughout France. CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS LTD - 54 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 0068. 


Business information The group publishes each week a Business Bulletin, a short well-written 


news letter which a business man can read easily and quickly. There is 
always something in it every week to interest any business man. Subscription £5.5.0 per annum. A free specimen copy will be sent 
on request. Write: BUSINESS BULLETIN - Glen Island, Maidenhead. Telephone: 224. 


Other Companies The Brunning group also owns other companies, namely Kennet Press Ltd., 


Reading, offset Printers; Duprint Ltd., Sunbury-on-Thames, laminated Plastics and 
display material; Packing Services for Premium offers, sample offers, catalogue despatching, etc., is provided at the Maidenhead 
offices of Circular Distributors Ltd. 


The Total Turnover of the group is in excess of £4,000,000 per annum. 


ee SSS __—_—_—_———— 











Direct contact deaerator for 220,000 Ibjhr. 


Industrial 
Deaerators 


The recirculating deaerator developed by Hick Hargreaves 
provides a simple and dependable means of preventing 
corrosion by réducing the oxygen content of the feed water. 
Effective deaeration is assured under all conditions of flow, 
no matter how wide or rapid the fluctuations in the feed 
rate, whilst the absence of floats and spray valves ensures 
great reliability. Three types are available. The Straight 
Spray Type is suitable for handling feed water from 130°F 
(55°C) to 200°F (95°C) and requires no heating steam for 
its operation. The Direct Contact Heating Deaerator accom- 
plishes the dual purpose of deacrating and heating cold water 
up to a maximum outlet temperature of 180°F (82°C). 

The pressure type deaerator is capable of operation with 
outlet temperatures up to 240°F (115°C). 

Standard designs for all types are available with capacities 
from 20,000 Ib/hour (10,000 kgs/hour) to 450,000 Ib/hour 
(200,000 kgs/hour). 


Hick Hargreaves 


AND COMPANY LTD - BOLTON 


H i140 B 





Value Vintage 


CHATEAU 
LEOVILLE BARTON 
ST. JULIEN, 1945 


13/ 6 per bottle 


One of the finest vintages 
of the century 


* 


Stocks of this very fine claret 
are limited, and once exhausted 
cannot be repeated. 





Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles 
please add 2 /6 for packing and delivery. 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
HOP 0425 


* 


Write for Wine List B 
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Absorb more cost increases — 
J... but how? 
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Well, we could install that new TR’ get. a tax concession, and it is also 
system of production control. They maintained by TR. 

tell me you can get phenomenal J me . 
results—they’ve even had as high as How did you get all this information? 
15% increased output. They esti- 
mate they can give us an additional 
6% production with our existing 
plant and labour. 


I merely wrote for literature and 
then had a chat on the telephone 
with them. But they will carry out 
a complete survey for us without 


any obligation. 
That sounds all right on the surface, y 


but where is the capital coming from This also applies to anybody inter- 
to buy this equipment ? ested in increased production 

without capital cost. Details are 
Well, according to TR, they supply freely available. 


Telephone Rentals 


on a rental basis—in fact I 
LIMITED 


don’t think they will sell it. 
But the point is that by 
OPERATING R SERVICES 


renting this equipment we 





1. The Recorder. 2. The Integrator 


Investigate the TR Centralograph supplied by 


197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.T. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 1471 
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LEAVES from an AUTOMOBILIST’S ly & if 
NOTE BOOK No. | 4 
¥ 
* ; 
Reproduced from “ Hints and Tips for Automobilists 1905 ” What shal] we de this year? f 
With acknowledgements to Iliffe & Son Ltd. 
} 
: 
| 
| 
- , 
= 
** What shall we do about Christmas boxes ? ” is a perennial 
board-room question. 
Few companies can afford to give large sums of money and there 
is always the risk of small amounts appearing ungenerous ; an 
additional difficulty is the deduction of tax. 
Gardners Food Service has the answer in their specially 
prepared Christmas Boxes, packed with expertly selected, top 
quality produce, and a range suitable for presentation to all grades 
of employees from the junior operative to senior executives. 
How to keep warm There is a Gourmet Hamper too, which would delight many good 
: customers—it is not so much a gift as a compliment. 
Im an open car... Ask for a Gardner representative to call on you to discuss your 
Christmas gift problem—or write for our illustrated brochure. 
“ The joys of winter motoring 
are many, so long as one can keep warm— ar rv 
and needless to say, it is not given to G dners Food Se ice 
everyone to be able to stand the rigours Bridge House, London Bridge, London S.E.1. 
of our erratic climate in an open car in Telephone: HOP 8000 NDA.1004 
winter. It stands to reason, of course, 
that the one who pays most attention to = 
the general health, digestion, and care of . 
the body will get most out of his car in 
winter, and it is important to note that one 
should never start out feeling cold. A few 
simple movements of the limbs—a smart . 
50 yards run, for instance—will improve For central heating and all 
matters by starting circulation.” ‘ 
the hot water you need 
The Kenning Motor 
Group has been asso- | Look for the Kenning 
ciated with Service to | Shield. It is the sym- at the lowest cost 
the Automobilist— | bol of a complete 
(sorry Motorist) since | motoring service. 
motoring began. 
Est. 1878 
UY GY G ) Yip j 
Ld 





BOILERS 


SOLID FUEL and 





MOTOR GROUP 
OIL-FIRED MODELS 


Regd. Office : Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 


Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 


WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 23 COUNTIES 





Chemicals basic to industry... 
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Cable: Dowintal 
Cable: Dowpanam 


ative can give you 
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R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., Garrard House, 31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2, England. 
Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. 


cal Dow represent 
all the details on latex, or contact the 


Dow branch office in your area. 


lo 


Tokyo, Japan 
Mexico, D. F. 
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Zurich, Switzerland 


They have no paint odour... 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


use. Never before were paints so easy 
e 


uniform quality, for interior and exterior 


to apply 


INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED 


DOW CHEMICAL 





Life 
AND BRITISH OXYGEN 


Analgesia eases childbirth. The 
Medical Division of: British 
Oxygen makes the equipment and 
gases which give this relief. The 
Medical Division also maintains 
a day and night service delivering 
medical gases to hospitals and 
surgeries. It is one of the ways 
British Oxygen works for Britain. 


British Oxygen 
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Walpamur quality paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 


reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 
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Could a sea holiday : 
clinch an important deal? 


NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


First Class—Cabin— Tourist 


HE Americans and Canadians have been 

good neighbours and good friends of the 
British for well over a century. Today busi- 
ness relationships are better than ever. 

But the visitor to America often makes 
the mistake of expecting the Americans to 
be just like himself. 

The happiest and quickest way to correct 
this is to travel in United States Lines ships, 
the “‘United States” and the “America.” 

On board these fine ships you will be living 
amongst Americans, in American surround- 
ings—a unique opportunity to absorb the 
Jatest American opinions and trends. 

More than that, these beautiful ships are 
two of the world’s best hotels. You, and 
your wife and family, will be able to choose 


superb Continental, English, or American 
food and magnificent wines. You will enjoy 
a full social life, with dances, cinemas, deck 
games. You can swim in the elegantly equip- 
ped swimming pool; and if you feel like it, 
keep fit in the gymnasium. There is a well- 
stocked library where you can relax quietly. 
Your own suite or stateroom is splendidly 
furnished and decorated. 

After such a holiday you'll be really fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle any problems 
that lie ahead. 

And, with luck, you may meet on board 
someone who knows the men and business 
you are concerned with, a person who may 
well influence a final decision in your 
favour. 
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Superbly furnished staterooms and 
suites 


Internationally-inspired food and wine 
Famous dance orchestras 
CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit”’ facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 
Ship-to-shore telephones 


25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. FREE baggage 
allowance 


Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 


On-board expenses and fares to destination in 
Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you and 
your family single or return. 
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You know that doctors are inoculating 
children to make them immune from 
Poliomyelitis and it is especially 
desirable that this immunisation 
campaign should be vigorously pursued 
and as widely extended as possible. 
But common sense methods of hygiene, 
as a further protection against Polio, 
should not be ignored. 

The Poliomyelitis virus is found in 
large numbers in the intestinal tracts 
of people suffering from the disease. 
But ‘“‘a large proportion of the virus 
hosts are symptomless carriers ’’.* 

These carriers are often quite unaware 
of the presence of the virus and 
unaffected by the disease themselves; 
but they can unwittingly infect others 
who may then develop the disease. 
Flies and bluebottles are, of course, 
also distributors of Polio virus and 
dangerous germs in general. 

You can help considerably by insisting 
on high standards of hygiene in your 
Offices and Factories. The washing of 
hands before meals and after going to 
the toilet is most important. And 
constant war should be waged on flies. 
As shown by the World Health Organ- 
isation’s Technical Report, oxidising 
agents are the most effective chemical 
disinfectants against the Polio virus. 
Domestos is an extremely powerful 
oxidising agent. 

It is therefore a sensible precaution 
to use Domestos for cleaning and 
disinfecting all surfaces in kitchens, 
canteens—wherever food is handled 
and prepared; in dustbins and waste 
containers; and in all lavatories and 
urinals. 

Send for Publication No. 98 which 
gives detailed instructions for use. 


al, 
“i “Topical Aspects of Poliomyelitis” 
“Journal of the Royal Society of Health’’ Dec. 1956 


Issued in the interests of Public Health by DOMESTOS LIMITED 












Help me to 
prevent Polio 


Consultants.in Hygiene 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 6. 
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Photographs: courtesy Cooke, Troughton ¢ 
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How best to do the job, here and now, is the outlook of Vickers 
engineers engaged in carrying out a customer’s order. Prac- 


tical answers to immediate problems are what they provide. 


Smooth progressing of an order 
from start to finish, no matter what 
difficulties may arise, is a challenge 
to resourcefulness that they take 
pride in meeting. Concentration of 
energy and concentration of view- 
point are their means to an end. 

In Vickers’ research departments 
theviewpoint changes dramatically. 
Here all eyes are on the future. At 


Group Research and in Develop- 
ment sections, scientists and 
engineers seek answers to unsolved 
problems, initiate new ideas and 
seek for general principles and 
techniques which can be widely 
applied and will open up new fields. 
Near and distant viewpoints fuse to 
ensure that Vickers keep ahead in 
the world of engineering. 


Shipbuilding, Ship-repairing, 
Aircraft Construction, Steel- 
making, General Engineer- 
ing—these are the challenging 
fields in which Vickers work. 
Under the last heading alone 
are hundreds of products, 
from precision instruments, 
tractors and electronic com- 
puters to printing machinery, 
seaway lock gates and giant 
Clearing presses. The Vickers 
Viscount is known on every 
continent, Vickers-built liners 
and cargo vessels sail the 
oceans of the world whilst 
Vickers engineering products 
have set standards which are 
universally accepted. 


VICKEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


ENGINEERS SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


‘ 
The resources of the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia, South Africa, 
TG 
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Narrow squeak, that, Mr. Care! Except get insured. 


I nearly had it, Mr. Carefree. Against accident ? 
Accidents will happen. Yes, with The Northern. 
Can’t do anything about it. Never thought of it. 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 






ACCIDENT . MOTOR 





FIRE . LIFE . MARINE 


HOUSEHOLD . PENSIONS . ENGINEERING . TRADE RISKS 


Narrow squeak for Mr. Care 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed {86,000,000 
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Well think of it now. Friendly 
people, The Northern. Issue 
policies anyone can understand. 


Why not take one out? 


orthern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 
1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 
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The Gaullist Tide 


over the face of France, seem irresistible. With it, this week, 

it carries along the debris of the past: how much of this is mere 
flotsam, buoyant on any tide, how much the bedrock of republican 
politics, caught up in its violent path, is not yet clear. The old, familiar 
landmarks have been swept away, but, beneath, the landscape itself is 
still submerged. How greatly has it changed ? One may marvel at the 
force of the flood tide without knowing what it has really done, or will 
do now, in France and in Africa. 

Some of the wrack afloat on the limitless waters is all too visible. 
There are the million Communist votes torn adrift from the party: one 
in five of the followers of MM. Thorez and Duclos have shown them- 
selves to be simply partisans of change, any change. There are the 
habitual abstentionists, fumblingly casting their votes for the first time ; 
but not as many as the impatient queues behind them last Sunday made 
out. (There was an 85 per cent poll ; the Fourth Republic attained an 
82 per cent poll in 1956.) There are the two and a half million votes 
cast for M. Poujade in 1956, now recovered for a more respectable Right, 
but dangerous driftwood still. There is the bedraggled trio of General 
de Gaulle’s non-communist opponents, MM. Mendés-France, Mitterand 
and Bourgés-Maunoury. Not even in the Haute Garonne stronghold 
could they find an Ararat. And there, too, bobbing safely upon the waves, 
is the battered ministerial ark, MM. Mollett and Pflimlin aboard, 
gratefully aware that the majorities in Arras and the Bas-Rhin have been 
remarkably above the national high level. It is an instructive, and perhaps 
a merciful, scene. 

Such is the extent of the Gaullist triumph (which our Paris corre- 
spondent examines in detail on page 52). When the waters recede 
again the Fourth Republic will be over, and the Fifth in being. It will 
belong, at its beginning, to General de Gaulle alone. The vote, as the 
Gaullist campaign itself acknowledged, was not a referendum but a 
plebiscite: the issue was never the constitutional project but the general 
himself. And the answer, in the high poll on Sunday, fractionally higher 
even than in the popular front election in 1936, is plain. Its implica- 
tions ought to be plain, too. 

Now that he has won so majestically General de Gaulle is, or should 
be, obliged to no man. He visibly depends, or should depend, on no 
single party or element in the nation. His policy need be no one’s but 
his own. France has given him more than he asked, and much more 
than M. Soustelle promised. (Just before the poll M. Soustelle was 
talking of no more than a 65 per cent majority.) Fear of the chaos which 
the Gaullist publicists said was the only alternative to the general may 
have played some part. But France has shown that it feared a return 
to the chaos of the Fourth Republic at least as much as the chaos of 
the paratroopers should the general have been sent back to his village. 


r NHE Gaullist tide is at the flood. Its statistical superlatives, surging 
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The electorate’s wish now seems to be positive 
enough: it is to set France’s afiairs in order at home 
and in Africa, and to look out upon the world with 
a new realism and self-confidence. But what is the 
nature of the change to be? Since he came to power 
in June the general has set himself deliberately to be 
all things to all men. But government by resounding 
equivocation cannot persist. This is the time to end 
it. M. Soustelle and the Algiers “ ultras ” have thought 
they heard their own policy in the general’s words. 
But MM. Mollet and Pflimlin, and other liberals like 
M. Defferre, the Socialist leader in Marseilles who has 
taken the general’s promises to black Africa as an 
assurance of his ultimate intention in Algeria, believe 
another interpretation than M. Soustelle’s is still 
possible. All voted for General de Gaulle. Who was 
right ? 

To the general himself, of course, the question does 
not arise. In his lofty judgment the issue is national 
unity, not political division ; in this sense, he would 
not wilfully make any man his dupe. But the 
referendum has momentarily concealed France’s 
divisions, not removed them. All along, the parties 
(though not perhaps the people) have been more 
concerned about the elections in November than about 
the general’s own vote; M. Soustelle’s publicity 
machine is probably only just warming up. The 
struggle in Algeria, which brought the general to power, 
is still the nub of his rule, of Gaullist unity, and of the 
future of France itself. Even if he does not wish to 
choose between his supporters, the demands of the 
Algerian problem must soon drive him, or them, to 
a decision. His speech at Constantine this Friday is 
bound to be scrutinised for its every hint and allusion. 
For just as the vote in France has settled nothing but 
the overwhelming fact of General de Gaulle’s present 
opportunity, the vote in Algeria itself may be a source 
of confusion, not help, in his use of it. 


HE Algerian result seems to have been a surprise 
iL even to the army that contrived it. The huge 
vote stands as a fact. Pressure there undoubtedly was ; 
no man voting under a soldier’s eye can be unaware 
of it. But it was exerted on both sides. The Liberation 


Front (FLN) had just received Arab and communist. 


recognition for its new government in exile. The 
guerrillas took hostages before the vote and threatened 
stern reprisals after it. The passive mass of the Moslem 
community may have concluded on Sunday that safety, 
from the French and FLN alike, lay in numbers. They 
voted Yes. 

General de Gaulle clearly cannot disregard the ready 
trust of so many of his Moslem adherents. But he 
must not be persuaded by the army electioneers into 
accepting the referendum alone as the basis for an 
enduring political solution. There is another election 
going on in Algeria every day. It keeps the FLN in 
being by ensuring it recruits, supplies and active 
sympathy. It also keeps an army of 500,000 French- 
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men tied down. The referendum has not changed this 
overnight. 

What is positive about the Algerian vote is that it is 
for peace. What is hopeful and indeed logical 
about it is that the Moslems have voted for the one 
man who can, if he chooses, impose a settlement in 
Algeria against the wishes of the “ultras” on both 
sides. (M.. Ferhat Abbas has just said he would rather 
talk to the general than to M. Mollet.) It is General de 
Gaulle’s task to fulfil these hopes. What has to be 
seen in Algeria now is his ability either to carry the 
army with him in a compromise policy that abandons 
integration or, if he fails’in that, to order it to obey one. 

The vote of the French people (who prefer peace, 
too) has given him his chance. Social integration, by 
building new schools and industrial showplaces, is not 
by itself sufficient. A political programme must be 
drawn up, in which the first big step will be the 
elections promised for Algeria in November. If the 
long-sought interlocuteurs valables emerge then, the 
Gaullist triumph will be greater still. But even that 
would be only a beginning. Will the Moslem moderates 
be allowed to voice their own opinions (which might 
well coincide with M. Houphouet-Boigny’s in black 
Africa), or merely the army’s ? Will the FLN, on its 
side, agree to take other Moslem voices into account at 
all ? It rests on the general, firm now upon two nations’ 
support, to hold back the hounds of psychological war, 
and to deal directly and confidently with the FLN 
itself. General Catroux has been reported in Cairo 
lately ; it could be a hopeful sign. 

The outcome of the vote in black Africa is heartening, 
provided it is seen as the chance to build eventual 
African independence within a French economic frame- 
work. True, an independent and unsupported Guinea 


FRANCE: The majority voting oui was 79.25 
per cent; in all, 84.9 per cent of the voters went 
to the poll—a record. Paris said oui to the tune of 
77-6 per cent, but its suburbs fell away to 68.1. 
Bas-Rhin, in Alsace, had the highest majority of any 
department: 93.4 per cent. Corréze (64), with a 
number of other rural departments in Central 
France, was at the bottom of the list. . 

ALGERIA: The majority for General de Gaulle 
was 96.51 per cent: despite rebel pressure 79.6 per 
cent of the electorate voted. Only two departments, 
Constantine and Médéa, fell below an 80 per cent 
participation. 

BLACK AFRICA: Majorities voting oui were 
above 9o per cent in all territories, except Niger (76), 
and Guinea, where 98 per cent voted non. 

OTHER TERRITORIES: The remainder of the 
French Union voted oui in full force, notably in 
Madagascar (80 per cent, despite a majority of nons 
in Tananarive, the capital). Polynesia returned a 
relatively low majority of 71 per cent. 

Frenchmen in foreign countries in genera] voted 
strongly in favour. In London positive votes were 
94.8 per cent ; some lingering distrust emerged in 
Moscow (67) and Liverpool (69). 
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now provides a new problem in west Africa (which is 
discussed on page 28), But the African vote, translated 
into constructive intentions, can relieve France of the 
political strains and tensions of a fresh colonial upsurge 
for at least another five years. 


—- remaining large questions are all at home. The 
weeks before the November elections to the 
National Assembly can be decisive in the evolution of 
the Gaullist regime. The composition of the Assembly 
and the choice of the Fifth Republic’s first prime 
minister will set the pace. Both decisions belong, as 
so much does at this moment, to the general himself. 
He alone has the authority to determine the electoral 
machinery and, as president, to appoint his own 
premier. Will the Communist party be allowed a size- 
able representation in the Assembly ? The political 
complexion of the Fifth Republic may depend on it. 
Will the centre parties be helped by the electoral system 
or not? If the general is to remain independent of 
the Right they may have to be. Will M. Mollet or 
M. Pflimlin get the nod, or M. Soustelle ? Respect 
for individual liberties and freedom of speech on the 
radio and in the press will be tests. The new powers of 
detention announced on Wednesday, although accom- 
panied by new arrangements for supervision, have an 
ominous ring. Emergency powers too often become 
lasting ones, and M. Soustelle might be tempted to use 
these against political opponents as well as Algerian 
terrorists and their supporters. 


Labour’s Face 
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In all this the general has been given a free hand 
by his countrymen. Yet, if he is true to them and to 
what seems to have been their authentic voice on 
Sunday, his course should already be clear. The vote 
he has been given is the vote of a great nation that 
seeks, and senses, a new ability to solve old problems. 
It is clear that he won working-class votes in 
the areas where France’s postwar economic develop- 
ment has been centred, while the opposition to him was 
strongest in the backward, uneconomic regions where 
M. Poujade was raised. The lesson is there. France 
has not looked closely at its new constitution (and many 
of the general’s supporters, like MM. Defferre, Moch 
and Monnet, have voiced their doubts about it). It 
has voted against the past, its failures and its 
inefficiency. Is it not also true that it has voted against 
the sectional interests which have thrown French policy 
(and above all French colonial policy) into chaos for 
more than a decade ? 

The representatives of those interests are still close 
to the general. But can it really be said that France, 
by turning to him, has wilfully voted for war in Algeria, 
for continued repression, for rejecting the Mos'em 
community’s aspirations to a proper part in directing 
its own affairs ? Could France truly have voted for this 
in Algeria, while allowing the rest of French Africa to 
choose its own destiny ? If it has not, then the general’s 
tide, if taken at the flood now in Algeria, can carry 
France to a greater fortune than the manner of his first 
return from Colombey promised. 


The Labour party, looking to the future, cannot escape 


from its past. 


At Scarborough, it has rallied to 


Mr Gaitskell, and to his painstaking compromises, but 
it has not solved its dilemmas 


Liberals, it already has a face which is only too 
familiar to the voters it needs so much to woo and 
win at the next election. Its real problem, as it confronts 
the painful slump in its electoral prospects since its 
hopeful conference a year ago, is what to do about its 
face: to make it up with the most emollient cosmetics, 
to lift it, to call in the plastic surgeon or, as the happy 
band of faithfuls would still have it, to leave it as it 
always has been, warts and all. One would guess from 
this week’s proceedings at Scarborough that the remedy 
will be neither surgical nor bare-faced, but a mixture 
of conscientious make-up with some minor, but not 
unimportant, face lifting. 
All this torment does not arise, it should be said, 
simply because of a specially large dose of original sin in 
the Labour party. In the world of today, with its new 


Tu trouble of the Labour party is that, unlike the 


horizons in every sense, economic, social, scientific, 
technological, international and strategic, all political 
parties are more or less out of date—just as all of them 
desperately, and very properly, want to win the next 
election. The special difficulty of the Labour party in 
adjusting itself to the new demands of the modern and 
enrichening society in this age of great opportunities— 
and great perils—is threefold. In the first place, in a 
moment of aberration forty years ago it became a party 
of socialist doctrine. In the second, the problems which 
it was founded to grapple with, and to which its 
acquired socialist doctrines were allegedly addressed— 
problems basically of chronic privation, deprivation or 
insecurity—have now been so nearly solved as to be 
completely altered in character. (It is indeed because 
they do see this, if only darkly, that so many Labour 
politicians now fasten upon the social problem of lack 
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of status—of what Mr Gaitskell called “ servility and 
snobbery ”—rather than the economic problem of lack 
of means as their main preoccupation.) 

And, in the third place, the Labour party, pledged 
from its beginnings to wrestle with the vested interests, 
now finds itself tied like a Siamese twin to the largest 
_vested interest in the land—the trade unions ; what was 
once the banding together of weak men in rightful self- 
protection has become the most powerful estate of the 
realm. How, with the best will, can the leaders of this 
almost geologically stratified party contrive an attitude, 
and fashion policies, capable of meeting the real (and 
excitingly radical) requirements of an expanding, invest- 
ing (and saving), innovating, self-relying but inter- 
nationally dovetailing Britain. The answer is that they 
will, inevitably, make a compromise and put the best 
face on it that they can. 


HE face, if the leaders can help it, will not be red. 

The immediate question before this pre-election 
conference was quite specific: “‘ How to wake up the 
voters without scaring the daylights out of them.” But 
it was not really discussed. Because the principal parlia- 
mentary figures displayed a common front, the model 
answer that had been prepared—to put 730 pages of 
political programmes on every facet of the ordinary 
voter’s existence into a short, peppy and as yet unwritten 
pamphlet and market it like a best-seller—had to be 
taken more or less on trust. There were misgivings. 
Constituency delegates still hankered after a clear cut 
alternative (and socialist) policy capable of rousing the 
country. But in the end the delegates endorsed the final 
instalments of the national executive series—on agri- 
culture, education and economic policy—with a prayer 
that they may sound more gripping, when expressed in 
fewer words. Since public schools make such a point 
of teaching how to write a precis it was perhaps as well 
that the conference decided by a narrow margin not 
to do away with them. But unless the precis is equipped 
with characters and a plot it will go unnoticed too. It is 
the last resort of a political party in trouble to turn to 
the copywriters. 

A year ago, there seemed to be a plot and characters 
enough to stimulate the imagination. The delegates then 
at Brighton really did think that they saw Britain’s next 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary on the platform ; 
Labour’s policy, in no long time, would be the nation’s. 
All this is altered. There was nothing Wellingtonian 
about the tone in which Mr Driberg told the Scar- 
borough conference that the election would be a close- 
run thing. The rank and file have stopped reckoning 
- just whether a seat held by a 4,000 or 5,000 Tory 
majority is marginal. Now the outlook was too pre- 
carious to look at any policy except in the most 
utilitarian electoral light; and so the compromises 
handed down by the prudent moderators from the plat- 
form were accepted, if not applauded. The old brave 
socialism was not abandoned ; it had to give way to 
expediency. So down went the old dusty demand to 
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nationalise the land ; and when the national executive 
diverted attention (in a half-filled hall) with the pro- 
gressive slogan “ Back to Tom Williams and the Act 
of 1947,” one delegate even pointed out unkindly 
that, whatever the other merits of Mr Williams’s farm 
policy, it had not won Labour many rural seats. 

The new mood was well personified by Mr Williams 
himself. Looking in his wing collar as if he were still 
in office, he presented in the most matter-of-fact way his 
reasons for supposing that anything more exciting than 
the programme “Prosper the Plough” would lose 
votes by the cart-load. He condemned anything 
involving a large extension of state activities of uncer- 
tain cost and unclear principle. That precisely these 
arguments might well be levelled against the proposed 
municipalisation of housing occurred to the fertile mind 
of Mr Crossman, who strove laboriously, but not too 
successfully, to show that the two things were quite 
different. And he clinched the argument by saying, 
with notable frankness, that it was a positive merit for 
Labour policy to be dull because votes were really won 
on the merits of other things, such as social services, 
and that the only point in having an agricultural policy 
at all was to prevent candidates from being stumped 
by awkward questions from rustic wiseacres. 


7 sharp dichotomy between “ ultimate socialism ” 
and what the electorate should be offered as a 
reasonable compromise in the next five years was 
repeatedly insisted on throughout the conference. This 
was distressing for the rather literal party workers 
who still hope to make a classless society in their 
lifetime. And it was on education, inevitably, that 
the zealots made their protest. Over the past few years 
they have been steéred away, one by one, from their 
old nostrums, away from public ownership to public 
control, and away from equality of income to equality 
of opportunity. Over the public schools they came to 
the sticking point: is not the division of education 
between private and state systems, they demanded, 
precisely the greatest denial of equal opportunity—and 
of level status in society ? 

But, here as well, doctrine had to give way (for the 
time being) to electoral expediency—and better sense. 
The platform stood firmly on the principle that, given 
the limited resources that would be available to the next 
Minister of Education, it would be madness to spend 
on wrecking the best schools in the country money 
which could be turned to more account by trying to 
better the state schools. And, laudably”as well as 
expediently, the spokesmen of official policy stuck to 


it that it was wrong and unjustifiable to prevent parents 


from spending their own money on education if they 
wanted to. Since Mr Gaitskell and his colleagues must 
hope as a result of this conference to create the impres- 
sion in the country that the Labour party does really 
stand for the twin aims of an educated expanding - 
society and civil liberties, it was vital to defeat the 
resolution calling for the public schools to be con- 
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scripted into the state system. They won, as they did 
all the week—but only narrowly. 

The immediate and significant reason why they won 
so narrowly was, of course, the decision by Mr Cousins 
and his colleagues on the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union to throw their million odd votes against 
the public schools. Just when the parliamentary leader- 
ship has stopped splintering, the trade unions’ big 
battalions, on which the executive have so often relied, 
are showing themselves less reliable. Mr Cousins is 
an independent minded man. He makes up his own 
mind, somewhat unpredictably and usually rather 
uncertainly—on the H-bomb last year and on the 
public schools this year. But, in effect, he has now 
made it plain that the party’s protestants against con- 
juring socialism almost out of existence, who can no 
longer look to Mr Bevan, can look to him, not for 
leadership, but for sympathy. He does not challenge 
the party’s leaders; but he reserves the right to 
challenge their compromises. 


T was therefore even more significant when Mr 
I Cousins marched out on Wednesday to cast his 
mantle over Mr Gaitskell and to release the executive’s 
economic policy—as he interpreted it. Obviously Mr 
Cousins does not expect any trouble from a Labour 
government, just as Mr Gaitskell himself, who had his 
personal triumph in this economic debate, is confident 
that he can always fix things with Mr Cousins: The 
party, wings and torso alike, has obviously taken fresh 
heart from the commitment to a high investment 
economy and unstinted expansion. Mr Gaitskell and 
Mr Wilson painted vividly to the applauding delegates 
the alluring prospect of the cornucopia of extra resources 
that will be available to support all the party’s other 
promises when production is no longer limited by a 
credit squeeze. But not a single word was said to con- 
vince a detached observer—or inquiring voter—that 
these commanding economists really know how they 
are going to do it: how they are going to expand with- 
out the immediate threat of wage-made inflation (Mr 
Cousins and his trade union friends were really not 
very helpful on this) ; how they are going to generate 
the real savings without which their investment vision 
is an illusion ; how they are going to get their quarts 
out of the pint pot, even if the pot is more nearly filled 
than it is now. 

The trouble is still, not that the Labour party has 
no policy, but that it has too many policies. There 
were some realistic words spoken ; Mr Donnelly, for 
instance, made himself quite unpopular by insisting that 
a high investment economy meant putting a new factory 
before a new hospital. But this was spitting into the 
wind. If the economy did get too blown-out, there were 
always Mr Wilson’s ingenious corsets—and iron 
maidens for the capitalists. And were not Mr Wilson 
and Mr Gaitskell both pledged, despite what Mr Mac- 
millan and the still wickeder bankers were saying, to 
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keep the pound and prices stable ? The pie was in the 
sky and, if the electorate would only shut their ears to 
the warning voices off, it would soon be in the bag. 

It was on this note that the unity of the party was 
loudly reaffirmed this week. There was a growing 
momentum of enthusiasm for Mr Gaitskell himself—— 
which was markedly helped on by the burial of the 
heresy of bi-partisanship in foreign policy. (Thursday’s 
debate on foreign policy is discussed in the next article.) 
Mr Bevan delivered himself of some fascinating asides 
at outside meetings on the limitations both of leadership 
and of compromise ; but he made it quite plain in the 
conference that the big three—Mr Gaitskell, Mr 
Cousins (with his reservation), and himself (with his)— 
stood shoulder to shoulder. It was all very heartening 
for leaders and followers alike, but it was also rather 
sad. Of course expansion and high investment must now 
be Britain’s goals. It is altogether right that a great 
political party should be dedicated to them. But it is not 
enough to will the end. The means must be understood 
and willed even more resolutely. This is why the 
hopeful face which appeared by the conference’s end 
seemed such a blank one. 


Che Economist 
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THE THRIFTY NATION 


It is clear, therefore, that the principle of mutual insurance 
q amongst the lower classes has taken root among the 

English as it has taken root in no other nation. In 
England there has been no temptation held out by the Govern- 
ment, and scarcely any by generous people in the richer classes 
to form such associations. Here, again, the difference is 
remarkable in France. In France the subscriptions of Govern- 
ment and of honorary members, who subscribe only to increase 
the profit for the poorer members, appear to be more than 20 
per cent of the whole contributions. Among the English 
Societies it seems there are about 1} per cent honorary members. 
Thus the number of members of Friendly Societies in England 
is at least eight times as many in proportion to her population 
as in France, and this without any temptation beyond the 
natural advantages of mutual aid. It is not as yet possible to 
compare the English with the Welsh and Scotch Societies, as 
the Registrar has not yet been able to form any accurate 
estimate of the number of societies still in existence, but it is 
already evident that neither in Scotland nor Ireland has this 
institution taken a much deeper root than on the Continent, 
while in Wales, on the other hand, as far as we can yet form 
any judgment, it is quite as popular as in England.... On 
the whole, it is a matter for a really national pride to find the 
principle of insurance so firmly rooted amongst our lower 
classes. Societies are instituted all over the country, hundreds 
in almost every county, some of them in a state of high 
prosperity—having on an average reserve funds amounting to 
£4 10s. per member, and often reaching above £10 per member, 
by which members are secured against sickness, old age, loss 
by fire, the expense of militia substitutes, funerals, or like 
liabilities. It is not easy to overrate the importance of the 
advantages thus secured.... But if it be difficult to overrate 
the physical advantages thus secured, it is impossible to over- 
rate the importance of the principle of provident self-restraint 
thus cherished in the minds of the masses of the English people. 
When Continental thinkers wonder at the peculiar prosperity 
of England, it is sufficient to point to such habits as these in the 
families of about 2,000,000 of her working men to explain the 
secret of that prosperity. 





Scarborough Thermometer 


Stone Cold Start 


(o skies and a steady downpour 
were an appropriate enough setting 
for the opening of the Labour party 
conference at the Spa Grand Hall, 
Scarborough. Not that the delegates 
themselves looked gloomy as they filed 
into that seaside monstrosity—not a bit. 
The party workers and trade unionists 
who gather every autumn are a friendly 
lot, many of whom have given over a 
week of their holidays to attend the 
conference with their families. It is 
always a homely atmosphere, with high 
tea substituted for dinner in the smaller 
hotels (but not in the bigger ones) and 
some solid drinking of the good northern 
beer before the delegates (except for the 
big shots) turn in for an early night. 
The conference itself got off to a sticky 
start. The row over Mrs Castle’s 
remarks about the British troops in 
Cyprus had already cast something of a 
shadow over Mr Bevan’s earnest plea 
for unity. Mr Gaitskell’s talk on party 
policy at an eve-of-conference concert 
had met with such a cool reception that 


even he must have been painfully sur- | 


prised. On the other hand, the Victory 
for Socialism group, holding an anti-H- 
bomb meeting on the same day, had not 
managed to whip up any enthusiasm 
either. Everybody was ready to admit 
that Labour was making no impact in 
the country ; but they could not make 
up their minds whether this was the 
penalty for lack of the right policies or 
lack of the right propaganda. One party 
worker had no doubt that the policies 
were to blame. “They leave us like 
salesmen without samples,” he said to 
your correspondent. There was no air 
of revolt, only of an uneasy searching of 
hearts. 


M DRIBERG, who gave the opening 
address, seemed just as uneasy, not 
at all his usual flowing self. He looked 
strained ; he was easily nettled ; and he 
was not deft enough in handling the 
proceedings to stop a ragged fusillade 
of quite unnecessary points of order. 
His speech was sound platform stuff, 
though his explanation why the new- 
fangled socialist policies did not appeal 
to non-socialists left litthe doubt that the 
uneasy compromise in the party between 
those who want full-blooded socialism 
and those who want to appeal to the 
floating voter extends to the executive 
too. The conference was still stone cold 
when he sat down. Even the cheers for 
the emergency resolution on Quemoy 
did not by any means raise the roof. Mr 
Gaitskell’s workmanlike speech was 
interesting mainly in showing just how 
many cheers he can throw away when 


all the cards are stacked in his favour ; 
he is always better against opposition. 


Heat Not Light 


The rest of Monday was spent on the 
education debate, which turned ‘out to 
be much more exciting than anybody 
(including the executive) had imagined. 
Arguments on educational policy more 
than anything else lay bare the emotions 
of the constituency party workers. Up 
surges the dislike of privilege, the yearn- 
ing for planning (which showed in an 
applauded suggestion for the restrictive 
licensing of all schools) and the belief 
in all liberties except the liberty to pay 
for the education of one’s children at the 
school of one’s choice. Mr Griffiths tried 
to set a down-to-earth tone in his long 
introductory address, which called for 
smaller classes, raising the school-leaving 
age, and a larger number of comprehen- 
sive schools—in that order. But for the 
rest, it was the wicked public schools 
nearly all the way. 

This attack on the executive was 
focused in a resolution, carefully put 
together so as to embarrass the militants 
as much as possible, to integrate all non- 
state schools into the state system. It 
was immediately clear that the floor as 
a whole supported it. So it was the 
unions with 53 out of 6} million votes 
whose attitude was crucial, the more 
so in the light of Mr Cousins’s known 
aversion to private education. When he 
came to speak, however, it was in terms 
of the utmost ambiguity; for five 
minutes it was difficult to know what 
he was driving at, and even at the end 
of his speech which way he would vote. 
Only during the forty minute summing 
up of the solid but rather tactless Miss 
Bacon did he decide to vote against the 
executive, thus repeating almost exactly 
the indecisiveness that he displayed 
during the H-bomb debate last year. 
The resolution was just lost—so saving 
the party’s face of moderation, for the 
time being anyway. 


~~ debate on agriculture on Tuesday 
morning was almost as arid as the 
policy document “ Prosper the Plough ” 
which was under discussion. Half the 
delegates jumped at the opportunity to 
take the morning off once the announce- 
ment of the executive election was over, 
and it was found that Dr Summerskill 
really had been dropped. Mr Crossman, 
who made the point that the real purpose 
of a farm policy is to catch farm votes 
and win marginal rural seats, admitted 
that the official line was cautious and 
prosaic—though, to be fair, it is not much 
worse than any other farm policy at the 
present time. It has the one big merit 
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of leaving the party largely uncom- 
mitted. The attitude of the delegates 
who did not play truant was as deeply 
restrictionist as might be expected ; one 
of them complained indignantly that 
people were being allowed to earn pocket 
money by picking up potatoes that farm 
workers were too busy to handle. There 
were the shrill cries and inchoate argu- 
ments for nationalising the land, and so 
by some inexplicable magic solving all 
the problems ; the moderate if woolly 
men—and the vote-catchers—easily got 
their more prudent way. 

The afternoon’s private session on 
party organisation was enlivened by the 
challenge to the executive by Mr Law- 
rence over his expulsion from the Labour 
party—and by yet another curious and 
personally unfortunate performance by 
Mr Cousins. He took the very reason- 
able line that Mr Lawrence had the 
right to be heard, but in doing so put 
such muddled questions to the chairman 
that the delegates lost patience with him 
and shouted him down. Mr Lawrence 
will not, of course, be readmitted ; but 
his energetic campaign has meant ‘that 
the executive diverted time to his follies 
that would have been much more profit- 
ably spent in real discussion of the 
defects in the party organisation. 


Chilled or Frozen ? 


Disagreement on one aspect of this 
problem—how to fit the trade unions 
into the party without letting them 
overwhelm it—emerged starkly on Wed- 
nesday. Mr Wilson opened the economic 
debate well, with a sound, up-to-the- 
minute exposition of the attractions of 
full employment, expansion and con- 
trols ; he deliberately omitted any refer- 
ence to wages that would have lined up 
the party with the electorally unpopular 
wage demands of the trade unions. But 
any hope that the executive might be 
able to avoid this subject was forlorn ; 
a party worker was soon on her feet 
saying not only that the party should 
oppose a wage freeze, but that it should 
go into action on the side of the trade 
unions against the employers in wage 
claims. The party leaders looked suit- 
ably embarrassed ; and Mr Jenkins, Mr 
Birch and indirectly, even Mr Cousins, 
all pointed out that even the advent of a 
Labour government would not give a 
green light for wages ; at best it would 
only create more favourable conditions 
than at present for conventional wage 
bargaining to take place. 

Mr Gaitskell’s summing up, which 
roused the conference to a protracted 
cheer and a rather self-conscious render- 
ing of “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” 
was delicately phrased. He appears long 
ago to have got over his disappointment 
about the trade unions’ lack of a sense 
of pious duty over wage policy; 
he is now intent on saving as much of 
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the substance of his high investment 
plans as he can. He went on with almost 
a sob in his voice to tell of the 
hard work that had gone into drafting 
Labour’s much-criticised policy state- 
ments ; and he finished up bravely by 
crying “Socialism is no dead end”! 
That may be, but the executive has still 
to prove it. 


Fire Down Below 


Mr Bevan’s foreign policy speech on 
Thursday was an exercise in restraint 
only partly attributable to the heavy cold 
from which he has been suffering all 
week. He got his laugh from the good 
sound pasting he gave to Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd. Otherwise he propounded his 
well known view, in quiet, almost 
reflective terms that Suez finally ended 
the myth that public school boys had a 


monopoly of skill in diplomacy and war. 

Mr Bevan’s views on the Middle East 
may lack some of the originality he 
implies to them—some of them sound 
remarkably like proposals put forward 
by Mr Dulles. But he conveyed the 
impression that his advent as Foreign 
Secretary would give a chance for a fresh 
start, while at the same time he lectured 
his followers on the inevitable frustra- 
tions of diplomacy. On Cyprus Mr 
Bevan, while welcoming the new pro- 
posals from Archbishop Makarios, did 
so in commendably cautious terms and 
coupled it with a fervent plea to the 
Cypriots to abjure force. This was well 
calculated to extinguish the last splutters 
from Mrs Castle’s indiscretion, which 
has turned out to be the dampest squib 
of the conference. 

Mr Bevan is looking and sounding 
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He deserved the warm handshake Mr 
Gaitskell had the wit to give him on 
the platform at the end of his speech 
and the ovation he—and this gesture— 
received from the delegates. But 
Mr Bevan had limped lamely through 
his explanation of why he had wanted to 
stop the testing of H-bombs unilaterally 
but not their manufacture. His protest 
that the Opposition just could not be 
expected to know until it got into power 
whether or not it would need to make a 
bomb opened him to a rasping charge 
of inconsistency from the fire brigade 
led by Mr John Horner, who moved the 
resolution to abandon the bomb. 

The debate was going on as The 
Economist went to press with the bulk 
of the constituency delegates loudly 
applauding Mr Horner. Mr Bevan was 
evidently relying on the union block vote 


more and more the Foreign Secretary. to see him through. 


Stars to Steer By 


The United Nations Assembly faces a hopeful 


test in seeking agreement on cosmic space. 


HE first sputnik swam into the world’s ken just a 
| year ago, its path strewn with many a wild and 
worrying surmise. Now, with some of the 
worries coming true, cosmic space has reached this 
session’s agenda of the United Nations Assembly. 
Already, at the sight of Item 60, the young star-captains 
glow. Mr Gromyko is expected to enlarge on the Soviet 
“summit” idea of a UN agency to supervise space 
exploration ; Mr Cabot Lodge has a four-point pro- 
gramme ; and Mr Hammarskjéld himself wants an 
agreement that “outer space, and the celestial bodies 
therein,” will not be subjected to cosmic colonialism. 
This distinguished hustle and bustle round the UN 
launching pad is impressive. The diplomats, it seems, 
will be streaking toward the planets while the scientists 
still pant to get into lowly orbit. This time the Papal 
Donation may be out before Columbus sails at all. 
Almost everyone, from the International Astronauts to 
the new chairman of the Stavropol economic council 
(who is, of course, Mr Eisenhower’s old correspondent 
on these matters, Marshal Bulganin), has agreed that in 
the best of all possible worlds it ought to be. But will 
it ? 

The diplomats, in fact, may be only just in time. The 
space race has started, and with each month that passes 
it becomes harder for either the United Nations or the 
participants to call a halt. The United States has not 
forgiven, nor has it been allowed to forget, Russia’s 
publicity triumph over the first sputnik. If Mr Khrush- 
chev’s own remarks on the American “ grapefruit ” that 
followed were only human, they were less than diplo- 
matic. It would be thought a national disaster in the 


United States now if a Russian rocketeer were first on 
the moon, and Soviet chagrin would probably be no 
less if the Americans beat them to it. 

This has always been, unhappily but humanly, a 
bigger league than the International Geophysical Year. 
No one is on the moon yet, and the first man may not 
get there for a decade, but the soldiers have orders for 
him when he does. A lunar base, with missiles launched 
from shafts sunk in the moon’s surface, could, they 
claim, dominate the earth. Observation satellites would 
snoop alarmingly into everyone’s back yard, and no 
one quite knows how they could be shot down. Now 
the Russians are talking of using a sputnik system to 
relay Moscow’s television programmes directly across 
Asia and western Europe. And the intercontinental 
ballistic missile is, of course, intended for no less sinister 
and terrestrial a purpose. The cold war prizes in the 
space race are growing all the time, and as the colossal 
investment is increasingly inspired by and devoted to 
military objectives, the thought of international scien- 
tific cooperation becomes meaningless. There is an 
evident danger that the soldiers will soon capture space 
for themselves. 


se Russo-American exchanges that put Item 60 on 
the UN agenda got off to a particularly wretched 
start. In January, at the beginning of the long summit 
exchanges and while American depression over the 
sputniks was still in the trough, Mr Dulles hit upon 
outer space as a capital idea for desultory discussion 
with the Russians. President Eisenhower wrote twice 
to Marshal Bulganin about it. Behind American policy 
there seems to have been a willingness to repeat 
for space exploration the pattern of the Acheson- 
Lilienthal-Baruch proposals for atomic energy. That 
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willingness, although now appreciab!y watered down, 
is still apparent in the four points Mr Lodge has said 
he will put to the assembly this session. But Mr Khrush- 
chev has not seen things the same way at all. 

When Mr Dulles took up outer space as a pressing 
international issue, the only objects already sent up into 
space were Russian. More important still, in the missile 
competition the Soviet Union had established a clear, 
and possibly a growing, lead. Mr Khrushchev sensed 
a fast one, and said so. He had, however, a suggestion : 
he would talk about his missiles if the West banned the 
bomb and withdrew from its overseas bases. On March 
15th Soviet policy was relaxed to envisage “ appro- 
priate international control” on the use of outer 
space for military purposes. It also called for the 
“establishment of a UN agency for international 
cooperation in the study of cosmic space” (an agency 
which might, or might not, correspond to the original 
American idea). But all this remained conditional on 
the abandoning of all the West’s bases. Russia would, 
in effect, give up Venus if the West gave up Turkey. 
Mr Gromyko adhered to this brief in his opening speech 
in the UN assembly. There things stand today. 


HE first function of the assembly must be to try to 
break this deadlock. Perhaps it can. Mr Lodge’s 

four points include a declaration separating space 
prob'ems from disarmament, but Mr Gromyko patently 
knows a trick worth two of that. Yet there is a natural 
division which it should be in the interests of everyone 
to accept. In principle at any rate, it is utterly undesir- 
able that the moon, or any celestial body, should be 
claimed for one country or its 
block, and used as a military base 


oo 
to threaten the world. Conversely, 25005 
any extension of international. 
authority, even over planets that ; 
E 
have not been reached, might [woo ciate 


even usefully influence existing | 
diplomatic relations. And, even 
on the most practical grounds, the 
case for international responsi- 
bility is powerfully reinforced by 
the fears of the two big pro- 
tagonists themselves ; no one has 
got to the moon or beyond it, but 
wait until one of them wins the 
race and it will be too late. There 
would seem to be everything to be 
said for the Russians and the 
Americans binding themselves 
over to good behaviour, and for 
establishing the basic machinery 
for future UN authority in space, 
without further delay. 

The intercontinental missile, 
part and parcel of an existing 
strategic equation, is plainly a 
trickier business, although the 
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development of the Polaris submarine missile has 
now appreciably altered the equation—and the value 
of fixed land bases—in less than a year. The 
immediate need is not for international stockpiling, 
which the Russians would almost certainly reject, but 
the development of an effective early warning system 
against surprise attack, which would have advantages 
for both sides. Is it not a clear case for a technical 
study ? The control probably need be less elaborate 
than that suggested for nuclear tests : the Americans 
already say they pick up most Russian missile launch- 
ings on radar as it is. The point is to make the monitor- 
ing foolproof so that the deterrent of automatic retalia- 
tion can operate. 
If the assembly does not make progress of this kind 
its debates on Item 60 will be a disappointment. Its 
second function is no less complex but should be easier 
to fulfil. This is to construct (by the labours of an expert 
committee) some precise framework for international 
space law. At present the last word is more or less 
Blackstone’s : “ Land hath ... in its legal signification 
an indefinite extent, upwards as well as downwards. 
Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad coelum is the maxim 
of the law, upwards.” The 1910 International Air Navi- 
gation Conference, when balloons were all the rage. 
defined sovereignty over the “ usab!e” atmospheric 
air space. The Chicago agreement in 1944 declared : 
““ The contracting parties recognise that every state has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space 
above its territory.” The sputniks, crossing everyone’s 
space at 18,000 mph without permission (but without 
protest) made nonsense of the ad coelum theory. It 
looks as if there will have to be a division between what 
might be called territorial air and 

_ the outer space which UN autho- 
rity would control. But where is 
the line to be drawn ? 

The limit might be put, for all 
practical purposes, at the present 
altitude record for an aircraft: 
some 25 miles up. But a rocket 
plane, which would not depend 
on the atmosphere for lift, might 
reasonably be expected to go up 
several hundred miles and even 
into orbit on its lawful occasions 
in the future. The most satis- 
factory line is probably one at the 
utmost limit of the atmosphere: 
300 miles. Beyond that, particu- 
larly where orbiting becomes 
readily possible, control must be 
enforced. It will be too late to 
wait until the first tangle arrives: 
the time is now. Space is a new 
issue for the United Nations, but 
for once it means that the 
assembly will start with a reason- 
ably unsullied sheet. And stars are 
not bad things to have to steer by. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE ARABS 


Lay Off Thy Neighbour 


OVERNMENTS may from now on be more chary of pub- 
G licly pledging good fellowship at the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General has shown that he intends to take 
these promises firmly at their face value and to keep their 
memory alive. Before the ink was dry on the Assembly 
resolution of August 21st, several of its Arab sponsors were 
interpreting it simply as a demand for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Jordan and Lebanon. But in Tuesday’s 
report Mr Hammarskjéld repeatedly emphasised what he 
called the “ political essence of the resolution ”°—the Arab 
states’ pledge to be “good neighbours ” and respect each 
other’s systems of government. His “ practical arrange- 
ments ” are based on the premise that they will keep their 
word. If they do not, the arrangements to reassure Jordan 
and Lebanon will, he points out, have to be “so developed 
as to present a more solid guarantee for the line of action 
which they are intended to support.” If the states con- 
cerned do fulfil their pledges, there is patently no role for 
foreign troops. Britain and America are leaving themselves 
loopholes in case these assumptions prove unjustified, but 
this can scarcely affect the prospect that the troops will soon 
have gone. 

The plan to station a UN “ organ” in Amman—a senior 
representative with his own staff, and with liaison offices 
in Beirut and Damascus—had been foreshadowed ; Mr 
Hammarskjéld now proposes to appoint a roving representa- 
tive as well. This second arrangement may be useful. 
Despite the refusal of Cairo and Baghdad to accept resident 
watchdogs, the United Nations will at least have a key to 
the doors of Jordan’s neighbours. The roving official, 
based in New York, should be able to visit the Arab capitals 
to make discreet inquiries and, if need be, representations, 
without raising the speculative dust that has always trailed 
behind Mr Hammarskjéld’s own excursions. He will not 
be expected to bring a solution back in his bag each time 
he goes, whereas the Secretary-General’s personal prestige 
was in some danger of becoming staked on the immediate 
success of his magic carpet flights to Arabia. 

The UN watchdogs’ reports will be private ones to the 
Secretary-General 

unless the situation were found to call for their circulation 

as official documents of the United Nations. Such circula- 
tion, which might serve as a basis for action by the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, represents obviously an 
alternative line of action open to the Secretary-General in 
such cases as would seem to him to call for stronger 
measures than diplomatic démarches. Were the findings 
to be of a serious nature, they may, under present circum- 
stances, be regarded as indicating a threat to peace and 
security in the sense of Article 99 of the Charter. 


This is the article that empowers the Secretary-General 


to demand debates on his own initiative. A low growl 


may be heard under Mr Hammarskjéld’s carefully-chosen 
words, 


Second Choice? 


UTTING Humpty-Dumpty together again is as difficult 

for the Lebanese as for the king’s horses and men. The 
warring sects and parties spent nearly five months tearing 
apart the fragile structure of their government, and they are 
finding that the substitution of Chehab for Chamoun does 
not automatically make everything all right. 

As commander-in-chief, General Chehab was not noted 
for decisive action ; as president he has so far not changed 
his methods of dealing with his countrymen. His choice 
of Rashid Karami, the Tripoli rebel leader, for the post of 
prime minister has made near-rebels of the former govern- 
ment’s most militant supporters. But Mr Karami and his 
cabinet have yet to receive a vote of confidence in parlia- 
ment. The members of this parliament, elected in the 
summer of 1957, were hand-picked by Mr Chamoun, and 
most of them are quite likely to be still ready to do his 
bidding. Perhaps it was necessary for President Chehab to 
appoint one of the summer rebels as prime minister to show 
these former insurgents that there is still an impressive 
amount of strength ranged against them. He may have 
agreed to offer Mr Karami a chance to assume office in the 
full knowledge that the former government’s backers would 
then have their own go at playing insurgents. 

At the time of the 1957 elections, General Chehab asked 
President Chamoun to have Takieddin Solh elected to parlia- 
ment. It was one of the general’s few previous incursions 
into the wilds of Lebanese national politics. This Mr Solh 
is a distant cousin of the former prime minister, Sami Solh, 
and a nephew of the late prime minister, Riyadh Solh. If 
the parliament now refuses to accept Mr Karami, it is 
likely that Takieddin Solh would be acceptable to all. The 
sobering influence of the American troops will, it appears, 
be removed by the end of October. The Lebanese will 
again be on their own. Mr Solh is a moderate, and modera- 
tion is what Lebanon will need for a long time to come. 


CYPRUS 


Will Greece Confer ? 


HE Government has so often been exhorted to make 
- up its own mind on a policy for Cyprus and see it 
through that it is difficult to blame it for sticking to its guns 
now. With the Greek Cypriots all apparently dead against 
the Macmillan plan, it must have been tempting to fall in 
with M. Spaak’s proposal that the inauguration of this plan 
should be postponed to allow a conference of representatives 
of the British, Greek and Turkish governments and of the 
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Greek and Turkish Cypriots to consider modifications. But 
to postpone the appointmert of the Turkish representative 
in Cyprus would have conciliated the Greeks only at the 
expense of deeply displeasing the Turks and there could be 
no guarantee that any positive good would come out of it. 
The Government remains willing to attend M. Spaak’s con- 
ference, providing it is held on the basis of the British plan. 
But the Greeks, who, in spite of Mr Karamanlis’s refusal 
last June of a tripartite conference, were at first willing to 
come to the conference, are now hesitating. 

One hopes that they will decide to come after all. They 
are no more likely to gain from their refusal to 
confer than from their hints about seceding from 
Nato. On the contrary, the conference would give them 
an opportunity to mould the British plan more to ,their 
liking ; and since the plan is anything but cut-and-dried, 
that is not, one would think, an opportunity to be missed. 
It is unfortunate that the appointment of the Turkish repre- 
servative (which the Turks have handled as unexplosively 
as possible by giving the job to their present consul-general 
in Nicosia) should have been elevated into such a portentous 
event. According to the revised British proposals announced 
by Mr Macmillan on August 15th, the Turkish and Greek 
representatives will play no direct part in the island's 
administration, since they will not sit on the governor’s 
council ; in effect, their function will be to watch over the 
interests of their nationals. But no doubt the Greeks fear, 
and the Turks hope (both wrongly), that the appointment is 
the first step to partition. 

It is the more unfortunate that the Government should 
not have tried to make use of the renunciation of enosis by 
the Greek Cypriots and the Greek government to extract 
from the Turks a renunciation of partition. It is surely a 
mistake to pigeonhole the Makarios plan for Cypriot 
independence on the grounds that it falls outside the scope 
of the present problem ; experience has shown that the 
future of Cyprus cannot be tidily disposed of in separate 
compartments. 


QUEMOY 


The Flexible and the Frozen 


OTH Chinas spoke out loud and clear on Wednesday. 
Marshal Peng told his massed troops in Peking all 
about America’s “rabid war provocations” and warned them 
that the “ US aggressors ” might yet “impose war on us.” 
Marshal Chiang, in Formosa, said he could hardly believe 
his ears when he heard of Mr Dulles indulging in “ wishful 
thinking ” about asking Peking for a cease-fire and then 
getting Nationalist troops out of Quemoy. The two 
marshals thus put diametrically opposite interpretations on 
American policy; but they were at least united in one 
respect—a refusal to listen to what Mr Dulles had actually 
said a few hours earlier. (The remarks he made are further 
discussed on page 40.) 

Peking’s intransigent attitude is easily explained. If Mr 
Beam, the United States ambassador in Warsaw, has been 
having the worst of his exchanges there with Mr Wang, this 
arises simply from the fact that the American position over 
Quemoy is untenable, while Peking is sitting pretty. With 
American, as well as world, opposition already strongly 
built up against the argument, which Mr Eisenhower 
repeated on Wednesday, that any weakening under threats 
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would be a disastrous form of appeasement, all the Chinese 
communists need do is to go on strangling Quemoy by 
shelling its landing beaches. Aerial retaliation against their 
shore batteries would seem to be the only obvious military 
means of breaking the siege. But any such action seems 
inconceivable in the light of Mr Dulles’s new emphasis on 
the importance of being “ flexible.” 

Mr Dulles’s concept of a “dependable” cease-fire 
apparently rests on the hope that other nations would apply 
economic sanctions against China if it broke its word (the 
United States, having no dealings with Peking, would find 
it hard to apply sanctions itself), This hope has been 
sharply discounted by the Foreign Office ; and in China, Mr 
Chou En-lai has celebrated this week’s revolutionary anni- 
versary by calling the cease-fire offer “ preposterous ” and 
“an underhand plot.” But even if Peking were to lower 
its price for a cease-fire to a level acceptable to the United 
States, the price could still be only partly payable in 
American currency. It would involve not just the Nationa- 
lists’ withdrawal from Quemoy, but the abandonment of the 
raison d’étre of Marshal Chiang’s regime—the myth of-a 
return to the mainland. 

The violence of Marshal Chiang’s reaction to Mr Dulles’s 
remarks was thus as inevitable as Peking’s inflexibility. But 
it was somewhat modified by the simultaneous declaration 
by his prime minister, the increasingly redoubtable Mr Chen 
Cheng, that the Nationalists have no wish to extend the 
Quemoy conflict into a general war. If this rules out the 
danger of a desperate attempt by the Nationalists to involve 
America directly in the fighting, the next task of the Seventh 
Fleet may well be to shepherd their troops out of Quemoy 
and Matsu, much as it extricated them from the Tachen 
and Nanchi islands in 1955. 


PATRONAGE 


The Right People 


HE row between Lord Attlee and Mr Jo Grimond is 
Baa affair, and should stay so. Probably Lord Attlee 
read more into what Mr Grimond said at the Liberal 
Assembly about public appointments than Mr Grimond 
meant. But certainly Mr Grimond did not say very pre- 
cisely what he did mean. What he said, in his rousing plea 
for a liberal nonconformity, was that “ far too many prizes 
in the law, the church, commerce and social life go to those 
whom the ruling clique find agreeable.” What, presumably, 
he was tilting at was not political patronage, but the spread 
of mediocrity and conformity under the social patronage of 
what is nowadays called the Establishment—which his 
mother-in-law, on the other hand, says does not exist. Of 
course Lord Attlee did not seek out the political allegiances 
of judges before he promoted them. Of course he did listen 
scrupulously to all the right advisers and took infinite trouble 
to select the sound, acceptable candidates for all the appoint- 
ments he had a hand in. He behaved as all other dutiful 


‘prime ministers do. But this surely is just what Mr Grimond 


was getting at—and prime ministers’ appointments were just 
one small part of his plaint. What he is worried about is the 
predilection—the careful, responsible predilection—of all 
the insiders in top circles, whether political, commercial, 
professional or academic, for safe men, men of a pattern. 
This is not a question of men with the “ wrong ” back- 
grounds or the “ wrong” political views not getting jobs. 
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Power to | 
populate | 
the desert 


Vast areas of our overcrowded 
planet are desert. Can we cultivate 
the barren lands, build cities on 
the sand? Yes, if we have the 
power—physical energy, 
plentiful and cheap. 

Nuclear energy proffers the 
opportunity of such power. 
And Britain has spectacularly 
seized that opportunity. 

At Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire, one of 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations is being built by the 
AEI-John Thompson 
Company. This great 
consortium comprises such 
mighty firms as 
Metropolitan-Vickers, 
BTH and 
John Thompson. Their 
skill can help to 
banish the waste 
lands of the earth. 
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It is the men with strong, idiosyncratic, eccentric or 
unorthodox views, no matter whether they are right or left 
or cross-bench, that tend to get frozen out at the top—the 
“ difficult ” men, the individuals, the “ characters,” even the 
so-called “cranks.” That is the argument ; and there is 
surely something in it, Someone once said that men can 
be divided into two types, bishops and buccaneers, and we 
always need a fair leaven of buccaneers—even among the 
bishops. There may be plenty of buccaneers and characters 
still among the top people, but fewer surely than there 
were ? And are they replacing themselves—in big business, 
on the nationalised or private boards, on the episcopal or 
judicial benches, at the high tables and at trade union head- 
quarters, in broadcasting and television, and wherever men 
are chosen and promoted by good, conscientious selection 
committees ? Or are we gradually getting our equivalents 
of the “organisation man,” smooth, able, well-adjusted, 
unexceptionable—and unexceptional ? These questions are 
at any rate worth asking and—if indeed this is what Mr 
Grimond had in mind—it is a pity Lord Attlee felt he had 
to take it personally. 


MARKETING BOARD 


Potato Trouble 


EVERE Criticism of the Potato Marketing Scheme by the 
Consumers Committee for Great Britain ought to be 
read against other recent and far more favourable reports 
on the marketing of farm commodities. Some recent press 
criticisms of the board, it is true, were adjudged by the 
committee to be wrongly addressed, It is not the board’s 
fault if the Government mistimed the lifting of import pro- 
hibitions in 1955 and importers then misjudged the situation 
and bought so many potatoes as to spoil next season’s 
market. It is not the board’s fault if distributors accept 
damaged and dirty potatoes, nor if their mark-ups are, for 
this and other reasons, unduly high. But the administra- 
tion of guarantee and price support arrangements, which is 
the board’s business, is not. satisfactory either ; in a good 
crop year they tend to “ slow down deliveries ” and lead to 
ultimate wastage ; in a year of shortage they do not temper 
the wind to the consumer ; the keynote of the report may 
not unfairly be rendered as “ must do better next term.” 
By contrast, the Hops Marketing Scheme gets a pat on 
the back; it has “brought stability to the hop growing 
industry ” and established a good working relationship with 
the brewers, and its influence on the price of beer has been 
“ negligible.” The Milk Marketing Board is, in effect, told 
to get on with the good work and do it even better. Con- 
cerning the Tomato and Cucumber Board, whose functions 
are much more limited, the Consumers’ Committee is 
cautiously “ satisfied that consumers’ interests have not been 
adversely affected.” It is, of course, more than likely that 
the boards concerned with eggs, bacon and meat may 
attract more criticism when their turn comes round ; but 
in the present series of reports the Potato Marketing Board 
stands in the dock alone. 

It would be unjust to assume that the board is made up 
of individuals less competent, long-sighted and alive to 
their responsibilities towards the consumer than are the 
other statutory marketing bodies. Nor do its shortcomings 
necessarily mean that in its absence prices and supplies 
would have been smoothed out by free market forces, The 
characteristics of the potato market—with varying and 
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unpredictable yield and highly inelastic demand, combining 
to set off wide price-swings which, owing to high and rigid 
distribution costs, benefit the consumer less at the traigh 
than they harm him at the peak—are just those which seem 
to require a central stabilising mechanism. By the same 
token they are also those which render its work almost 
superhumanly difficult ; which, indeed, make it quite likely 
that an apparently well-judged intervention will exacerbate 
matters. It is hard to say whether the board has hitherto 
been on balance a stabilising or de-stabilising element. But 
it certainly has potentialities for usefulness, and skill in 
manipulating the rather clumsy devices at its disposal will 
presumably grow with experience—and perhaps under the 
stress of sore knuckles from the rapping it is liable to get 
from consumer committee reports. But this is as it 
should be. 


FRENCH AFRICA 


Bang Goes a Guinea 


BRUPTLY, after Sunday’s voting, French Guinea found 
A it had got what it asked for—complete freedom ; the 
comity of nations found they had one more sovereign 
member, and Guinea joined Ghana and Liberia as the third 
independent West African state. Its premier, M. Sekou 
Touré, urged his people to vote non ; and they did so. He 
challenged General de Gaulle to do his worst, and the 
general has shown he means to keep his word, both to him 
and to all the other African territories, which, faced with 
the alternatives of staying in the French community or of 
losing all claim on France’s money and trained manpower, 
voted overwhelmingly oui. French officials in Guinea are 
under orders to pack up and come home; all financial 
support from Paris is withdrawn ; the general has asked 
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French firms operating in Guinea to discontinue investment. 
The umbilical cord is snapped; and there seems little 
concern in Paris (or is there satisfaction?) over the prospect 
that the infant may suffer a grave hemorrhage. 

The contrast with the way Britain prefers to usher new 
nations into the cold world could not be more marked— 
and perhaps it will be marked by African nationalist leaders 
in British territories. M. Sekou Touré’s government has 
functioned for barely two years, and Guinea is so short of 
trained Africans that he has found it hard even to line up 
a cabinet. The territory, however, is not without resources. 
French investments have been heavy in the past ten years. 
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Power generation has risen from 350,000 kwh in: 1947 to 
over 11 million ; Conakry iron ore output (in which there 
is an appreciable British interest) has risen from nil to 
1,200,000 tons a year; bauxite production is around 
§00,000 tons, and Guinea sells 80,000 carats of diamonds 
on the world market. It also produces big crops of ground- 
nuts, palm and other tropical produce. But can it even 
maintain present levels of production without trained 
French help and commercial good will ? 


SEKOU TOURE may yet play the prodigal son. He 
M. speaks of seeking association with France ; he may 
ask for a status similar to French Togoland’s and for 
resumption of aid. But General de Gaulle has to think how 
any concessions to Guinea would affect the other African 
territories—which, in six months’ time, if they see they will 
not lose by it, can again opt for independence. M. Sekou 
Touré may, as an admirer of Dr Nkrumah, go to Ghana for 
advice. (Will Dr Nkrumah suggest that Guinea should seek 
a share of the financial advantages that the under-developed 
Commonwealth countries have wrung from the Montreal 
conference, partly as the result of the efforts of Mr 
Gbedemah, Ghana’s finance minister ?) He may turn to 
his former patrons in Moscow, if only in an attempt to 
frighten the general. As the general does not frighten easily, 
this might lead to a demand for subsidies from Washington, 
which sometimes does. Ultimately, Guinea might find 
advantages in an amalgamation with neighbouring Sierra 
Leone, which is treading the slow but sure British path to 
independence, and has four or five years to complete the 
course. M. Sekou Touré will probably await events ; in 
six months, he may reckon, the rest of French West Africa 
may change its mind ; but he cannot wait too long. 


POLAND 


Gomulka and the Church 


HE smouldering conflict between’ Catholic church and 
T communist state in Poland, which flared up in August 
when the authorities seized pamphlets and printing materials 
from Jasny Gora monastery, has been given new prominence 
by Mr Gomulka himself. Last week he accused the clergy 
of “ openly and secretly ” working against the authority of 
the state, and in particular of abusing the conditional agree- 
ment of October, 1956, on the resumption of religious teach- 
ing in schools to undermine their lay character. The gov- 
ernment has ordered the removal of crucifixes and other 
religious emblems from schoolrooms, and is forbidding the 
prayers which were being introduced not only during 
religious classes but before and after ordinary lessons as 
well. It has also forbidden members of religious orders to 
give religious instruction in schools unless they are fully 
qualified teachers ; this will affect weil over 2,000 monks 
and nuns. 

Mr Gomuka’s personal intervention is significant, since 
he cannot be anxious to draw attention to his various difficul- 
ties with the Catholic authorities. In Poland the church is 
less unevenly matched against the communist regime than in 
other satellite countries. It enjoys the allegiance of over 90 
per cent of the population, and in its dealings with the state 
it has rarely been slow to make the most of its popular 
support. Mr Gomulka is anxious, on the one hand, to avoid 
the unpopularity that undue repression of the church would 
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inevitably entail, and on the other, to prevent it from using 
the concessions it has gained to sap his authority, either from 
the pulpit, or in the classroom, or in the distribution of 
charity (particularly, at the moment, among flood victims). 
He is doubtless sincere when he says that he does not seek 
a war with the church. The danger is that too much pin- 
pricking by either side may provoke a major act of either 
repression or defiance. However, Mr Gomulka seems to 
realise that serious repression may provoke undesirable 
repercussions ; and the church presumably realises that it is 


- Not in its long-term interests to embarrass him too much, 


since Poland is unlikely to get any better communist boss. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Progress Report 


T is one of the inconveniences of academic freedom and 
[ sovereignty as it finds expression in Britain that there is 
no federal organisation, and of course no government 
department, that can present the university situation at 
reasonable intervals. The autonomy is indispensable 
and must never be nibbled at; but this gap exists, 
hardly filled by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals. The universities speak for themselves indi- 
vidually not necessarily using comparable terms; the 
national implications of higher education are split among 
several ministries, of which the Ministry of Education is 
scarcely to be numbered. The University Grants Com- 
mittee might be regarded as a central clearing house of 
university views ; but, properly concerned as it always has 
been for the academic independence of the institutions 
into which it pipes public funds, it regards its functions as 
minimal, and mainly related to its primary purpose of 
dealing with the Treasury as a delegated bargaining body. 
Its reports on the universities are therefore closely related 
to their needs for, and use of, national finance ; and it makes 
them at five-yearly intervals. 

This is a sensible period for reviewing the results of large 
capital investment schemes, but not for discussing university 
educational problems in the context of current develop- 
ments. The report of the University Grants Committee 
which appeared last week (Cmd 534) is the first since the 
numbers entering the universities reached their lowest point 
in the postwar period; it follows that the latest report 
covers the whole of the expansion carried through since then, 
the prospect for raising the student population to 124,000 
from the present 94,000 by the mid-1960s, the controversy 
over technological universities and the relation of science 
to the humanities, and much more. It deals with all these 
cursorily, if at times penetratingly. Its conclusions are few 
and succinct ; the basic one is that, with the pressure on the 
doors of the universities unabating, and the period of con- 
struction, and above all reconstruction, necessarily slow, 
overcrowded and underprivileged undergraduate life— 
whether in laboratories or in lodgings, in classroom or in 
union—will be the rule in the foreseeable future. The 
standard of degrees will be kept up ; but the inevitable con- 
clusion from this factual survey is that almost everything 
else is going to be sacrificed. 

The recommendations in the UGC report are few: 
pious hopes that thg Oxford-Cambridge bottleneck will be 
opened up ; that humanities degrees will be overhauled (they 
need it) ; that the universities should do more for high grade 
extra-university research workers and so on. There is a 
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He’ll be a Napoleon again when he gets to Waterloo! 


He’s coming back from his thirtieth trip to South 
Africa. He has many business interests, and seven 
grandchildren, flourishing there. He’s a whirl- 
wind of office energy in Cornhill and Cape Town 
but, and precisely because, his travels between are, 
by absolute decree, made the Union-Castle way. 
He gets his sea-legs and puts them up happily 
before his steward has finished unpacking. Thirteen 


the going’s good by 


and a half days of comfort, sunshine, good food, 
good companionship. No decisions to make except 
whether he’ll have breakfast in bed or at the 
Captain’s table. And, when they come from the 
office to meet him at Waterloo, it’s a fully-fuelled 
Napoleon who steps jauntily off the boat-train, 
waves a cigar at the TV cameras, and starts issuing 
instructions, ideas and Immediate Action memos, 





To South Africa from Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. To East Africa and Round Africa about twice a month from London. 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE, DEPT, 4, ROTHERWICK HOUSE, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON W1. 
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remarkable justification of scientific specialisation in schools 
on the grounds that classics specialisation was worse. There 
is the implication that most evils could be avoided if there 
was enough money and buildings, which there are not, to 
give students a year longer at college. But now the whole 
question lapses into sectional discussion until the next UGC 
visitation—in 1963. Is this really a satisfactory way of 
reviewing university development in a fast-moving world ? 


EDUCATION 


Sword of Damocles? 


HE new Labour council in Newcastle has followed the 
Reminds of some other local authorities in abolishing 
the eleven plus ; but it would be unfair to think this a move 
to curry favour with parents. The councillors’ action is 
ostensibly prompted by the discovery, in the few months 
that they have been in power, that the eleven-plus is a bad 
means of selection. They say that it selects some children 
as suitable for the grammar school stream who prove to be 
miserable there and have to be moved to secondary modern 
schools—a result brought about by ambitious parents 
having their children crammed for the examination. 
Accordingly, the council will in future require that selection 
shall be based on the intelligence test, which shall be sprung 
on children unexpectedly so that they cannot be coached 
for it, and on teachers’ reports which are to be marked and 
assessed on a system devised by the progressive American 
organisation, the National Education Association. 

This may sound scientific and up to date, though it 
will certainly not silence those critics who argue that, with 
all its evils, the best test for an academic, literary and 
grammar education is an examination which tests ability 
to write and express oneself. And the new arrangements 
may yet give the educationists on the council some political 
trouble. The teachers have already made the point that this 
method shifts the onus of selection and choice from a remote 
and ungetatable group, the examiners, to a very near and 
getatable group, the teachers of Newcastle ; once parents 
realise that their children are being selected by the teachers, 
they are liable to hold them responsible for Johnny’s failure 
to get to “the grammar ” ; and not even assurances about 
American marking systems may clear their minds of sus- 
picions of favouritism. Children, too, are far from 
reasonable beings; they are liable to think that it is 
unspeakably unfair of the council to make them live with 
an intelligence test permanently dangling over their heads, 
especially as this in no way abates the advantage of being 
coached for it. As an educational area, Newcastle used to 
be an oasis in a desert of mediocrity brought about by the 
hatred of so many of the surrounding local educational 
authorities for selection and for grammar schools ; it remains 
to be seen if the abolition of the eleven-plus is the first 
shot in another levelling-down campaign. 


BURMA 


U Nu Bows Out 


N the eve of General de Gaulle’s referendum, Burma’s 
durable prime minister, U Nu, followed political 
fashion by handing over to a general. The circumstances of 
the change were only superficially puzzling. Like the 
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Moslem League in Pakistan and, to a lesser extent, the 
Congress party in India, the ruling Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League had become flabby and faction-ridden after 
attaining the goal of independence. Two years ago the 
premier was so alarmed by mounting corruption and ineffi- 
ciency that he temporarily resigned to devote himself to 
cleaning up the political machine. But nothing could dis- 
guise the fact that the unwieldy league was breaking up. 
In June, U Ba Swe, who had been premier during U Nu’s 
retirement, joined U Kyaw Nyein in taking their Socialist 
party out of the League and into opposition. 

The split forced the prime minister and his diminished 
following into parliamentary dependence on the communist- 
dominated National United Front. This has proved his 
undoing. For some weeks, army leaders had been saying, 
with barely bated breath, that they would not allow the 
country to go communist. They were worried by U Nu’s 
apparent readiness to rely on communist votes (both in 
parliament and in the next elections) and, even more, by the 
possibility that he might allow the communist insurgents to 
return to normal political life on their own terms. In par- 
ticular, they felt he had been too soft towards the com- 
munist-line People’s Volunteer Organisation, which sur- 
rendered in June. 

Paradoxically, U Nu’s downfall—for it is no less, despite 
the face-saving device of an “ invitation ” from him to the 
army commander, General Ne Win, to take over the 
premiership—has come at a time that looks promising for 
Burma’s future stability. In recent months, most of the 
rebel groups that represent minority peoples have either 
surrendered or talked of surrendering. Only the communist 
rebels have maintained their uncompromising demand for 
“ negotiations between equals” before laying down their 
arms. Their main element, the White Flag group, has 
actually stepped up its terms, demanding the creation of a 
communist state within the Union of Burma. This may have 
been the last straw for General Ne Win. 

The general has pledged himself to form a non-political 
government, preserve Burma’s neutrality and hold fresh 
elections before April. It will be interesting to see whether 
the communists will be allowed to enter candidates under 
any label ; and no less interesting to see if Indonesia, faced 
with a strangely similar situation, will be tempted to follow 
Burma’s example. 


GERMANY 


Erhard in Asia 


EST GERMANY’S minister of economics, Dr Erhard, is 
flying east on a journey to India, Burma, Thailand, 

Japan, South Korea, Ceylon and Pakistan, to explore means 
of increasing German aid to and trade with Asia. His first 
stop will be Delhi. One obvious contribution his country 
can make there to the expansion of world trade is an 
increase in its quota in the International Monetary Fund. 


‘The West German quota, a mere $330 million, compared 


with $525 million for France and $1,300 million for Britain, 
is now quite obviously out of proportion. And today 
marks are in strong demand from would-be clients 
of the Fund. The Germans are reluctant to recog- 
nise that an international “ liquidity ” problem exists at all. 
They question the historical arguments that are used and 
hold that today improved banking arrangements and better 
use of such reserves as exist outweigh their relative quanti- 
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tative decline since immediately before the war. But the 
Bonn government has already welcomed the notion of an all- 
round increase in IMF quotas. Germany’s own quota was 
originally set at a low level in part to please the French. 
Commonsense suggests an additional increase in the German 
quota, on top of the general rise now in prospect, to bring 
it into scale with the growth of German trade. 

The Germans’ interest in expanding the resources of the 
World Bank is far more positive. They deeply distrust the 
scheme proposed by Senator Monroney in the United 
States, under which loans made in hard currencies like the 
mark or dollar could be repaid in soft ones ; but as reserves 
flow into Frankfurt, the point has been steadily sinking 
home that Germany must export capital if its customers 
are to go on buying from it. Sceptical of the existence 
of a lasting dollar gap, the Germans appreciate that an ugly 
payments gulf yawns between the industrialised countries 
and the underdeveloped world and that this must be 
bridged by capital exports. The government holds that 
aid is best given under international arrangements, for it 
is anxious to avoid any accusations that its aid is prompted 
by a desire for political influence. Certainly it is very much 
in the interest of world trade that German capital exports 
should not merely take the form of credit arrangements 
which boost German exports. Recession, however, is 
a powerful counsellor, which has added force to the 
demands of exporters for greater governmental help. On 
the eve of his departure, Dr Erhard announced an increase 
of a billion marks in the ceiling for guarantees given by the 
“Hermes ” fund to export credits and investment abroad. 


GHANA 


Constitutional Exercises 


HE last-minute compromise on the Ghana constitution 
T entrenched the final say in any decision to change that 
constitution in five regional assemblies, on whom also a 
measure of administration was devolved ; and it was made 
mandatory on the Ghana government duly to create the 
assemblies and organise elections for them. This has been 
done ; though not without some modification to their powers 
in the process. The Ghana opposition, the United Party, has 
disputed the procedure at various points, but now the time 
has arrived to hold regional elections, whereupon the 
regional assemblies will take the place of the ad hoc sub- 
committees of Ghana members of parliament who acted for 
them on an interim basis. When the regional assemblies 
were designed, it never seemed likely that any one party 
would capture control of all these bodies ; but times have 
changed fast in Ghana. The Convention Peoples Party, 
under Dr Nkrumah, has grown steadily stronger with the 
exercise of power ; the opposition steadily weaker with vain 
protesting. It is quite likely that after the elections the CPP 
will control all the regional assemblies, and with them, the 
key to changing Ghana’s constitution (with the incidental 
power, which it hitherto lacked, of making it a republican 
one). 

The United Party, after a long period of obstruction and 
complaints, has now decided to boycott the elections and to 
advise its followers not to vote at all, both on the grounds 
that the government is preparing to tamper, through the 
police, with the ballot box, and because a case has been 
brought before the Supreme Court that the assemblies as 
set up are unconstitutional, and is sub judice. But the Ghana 
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government, while desiring to romp home wants to be able 
to point to an opposition vote of some sort ; it has promptly 
banned the opposition’s meetings on the ground that they 
would lead to a disturbance of the peace. It has also brought 
a case against an opposition MP, Mr Amponsah, for sedition. 
Boycotting elections, however, is a common gambit by an 
African opposition which expects to lose, and has no 
faith in the uses of being the constitutional opposition. 
Ghana is setting a risky example to Central Africa. Little, 
the liberal observer must sadly reflect, is happening in Ghana 
to suggest that two-party government, as understood in 
Britain, is yet taking root there. Must it be concluded that 
neither in Ghana nor elsewhere is it “ the African way of 
doing things ”? 


LATIN AMERICA 


Good Neighbours at a Price 


YEAR ago the United States was pouring cold water on 
A the very schemes that Mr Dulles encouraged when he 
met the Latin American foreign ministers in Washington 
last week. In August, 1957, it took the spirit out of a 
pan-American economic meeting in Buenos Aires by refus- 
ing its blessing to plans for an inter-American development 
fund and for regional common markets. But since then 
there has been the unhappy affair of Mr Nixon’s hostile 
reception in parts of Latin America, and Mr Dulles’s sub- 
sequent trip to Rio de Janeiro, where he talked with 
President Kubitschek about the latter’s ideas for inter- 
American economic co-operation. The cherished project of 
a development bank has been endorsed by the United States, 
which will be expected to put up most of the money. Now, 
encouraged by an American promise to help establish indus- 
tries within a regional marketing scheme, the ministers have 
decided to hurry up the various organisations studying 
proposals for a common market so that their reports should 
be available when the Organisation of American States 
meets at the end of next year. 

One of the more delicate discussions at last week’s meet- 
ing was on commodity price agreements. The background 
was inauspicious: the American quotas on imports of lead 
and zinc had been announced only a few days earlier, and 
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the producing countries, including Petu and Mexico, had 
protested loudly at these restrictions. But the foreign 
ministers in Washington apparently accepted them with fair 
grace, possibly feeling that quotas were a lesser evil than 
higher import duties, and mollified, too, by the American 
promise to take part in an international study of ways of 
stabilising metal prices. The Latin republics see in this, 
and in the action on coffee already under way, signs that the 
United States has dropped its traditional opposition to 
agreements designed to keep up the prices of their exports. 
Washington has evidently concluded that hemispheric 
solidarity needs to be fortified by promises of high prices 
and hard cash. The unholy moral seems to be that it some- 
times pays to throw things at visiting firemen. 


THE PRESS 


Sunday Culture 


HAT “ unique development in British journalism ” the 
Sunday Times’s new twelve-page magazine section, 
looks at first sight no more than a new page-arrangement 
of familiar features. There is no separate sequence of page 
numbers or change of format ; differences of typography 
and layout are slight; the “section” is a section, not a 
magazine. Comparison of its contents with the correspond- 
ing material in a pre-fission issue shows a gain for the 
reader ; three pages of book reviews instead of two, more 
elbow-room for the theatre, the films and music, an unpre- 
cedentedly spacious two pages on art. But these are the 
advantages rather of a bigger, thirty-six-page paper than of 
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a separate magazine section. There is the American con- 
venience of being able to identify and peel off en bloc one 
reasonably homogeneous chunk of Sunday reading for 
family distribution. But the new venture is far from the 
“ magazine supplement” as it is understood in America, 
even without reckoning in the difference in sheer mass. 

Economically, the possible development of the “ maga- 
zine ” can depend on the fact that Sunday newspapers and 
dailies are joint products, using the same premises and the 
same machinery, which can profitably be kept busy on 
non-topical matter during the inevitably slack morning 
hours and turned over entirely to the Sunday organ on 
Saturdays. Ability to maintain or to elaborate, at compara- 
tively low cost, one or more Sunday supplements thus 
partly depends for each newspaper group on the amount 
of off-peak printing capacity available. It also depends, 
however, on the popularity of the supplement itself and its 
consequent power to attract advertising ; and it is presum- 
ably uncertainty on this point which explains the Sunday 
Times’s resort to half-measures. Success might warrant 
further venturesomeness: colour, perhaps, or higher-quality 
paper, or rotogravure; or at least, less ambitiously, a 
genuine, independently-paged, magazine-format supple- 
ment, seemlier and more manageable than the present effort. 
It would certainly make other Sunday papers want to follow 
suit. The likeliest counterpart among the “ populars” is 
a full-scale comic section, but this is not the only possibility. 
The Sunday Times may inadvertently have passed a death 
sentence on the surviving popular illustrated weeklies to 
which the competition of give-away Sunday supplements 
might be finally lethal. 


Financially it is adequate ; in terms of 
scope it can never be enough. When 
invited recently to accept the chairman- 
ship of the institute for the present year 
I accepted, on the sole condition that it 
was agreed to abandon any attitude of 


British Institute of - 
Management 


Str—Some hard things have been said 
in your columns, and by your corre- 
spondents, concerning the British Insti- 
tute of Management. We do not dis- 
parage or resent criticism; much of 
what your contributor has said is true— 
neither he, however, nor your corre- 
spondents give more than a passing 
reference to the constructive aspects of 
what BIM has done and is doing. We 
are not primarily concerned with ideo- 
logies. It may well be that the “ pro- 
fessionalisation of management” jis a 
non-starter ; it deserves to be, if it isn’t. 
Much water has flowed under many 
bridges since the Baillieu Committee 
reported. I conceive that the major task 
before us is to build up and make avail- 
able a corpus of management knowledge 
and management technique, the concen- 
tration of effort being on interavailability 
rather than on systematics. At the same 
time we must support and not compete 
with the many specialised bodies in the 
field (there are some 50 such) and the 
management consultants (whose impor- 
tance to British industry grows signifi- 
cantly with each passing postwar year). 
The second obligation of the institute, 
and it is equally vital, is the paramount 


need to sponsor, support and encourage 
all who are active, at all levels, in the 
field of education for management. The 
national scheme of management examina- 
tions, which is administered jointly 
by the BIM with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Scottish Education Department 
and the Ministry of Education for 
Northern Ireland respectively, is now 
operating in nearly 100 _ technical 
colleges, in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. The institute itself is run- 
ning, and has run since its foundation, 
a wide range of conferences, study 
groups, seminars and working parties, 
which are designed to reinforce the 
nation-wide demand for continuing 
adult education in management practice. 

BIM has already produced an im- 
pressive range of publications, in the 
form of articles, papers, journals, pamph- 
lets and books, several at least of which 
are the recognised (some the only) 
authority on their particular subject. 
The fact that a few publications have 
been less authoritative than others is 
irrelevant ; for the future we plan a 
sustained output of informed, convinc- 
ing, literary material, of rising standard 
and widening distribution. 

Much else is in hand and has been 
done. The support of industrial and 
individual subscribers is substantial. 


“ subsidy-mindedness ” that may have 
afflicted BIM in the formative years, and 
that we should go forward on the basis 
of a balanced internal budget. This we 
are now doing and, I believe, shall con- 
tinue to do. From such a basis, which 
of itself must command new respect, I 
believe that we are entering a second 
decade of enhanced and undisputed 
usefulness. 

I welcome, Sir, this opportunity to 
express in your columns the breadth of 
my belief ; I shall be delighted to give 
more detailed reasons for my confidence 
to any inquirer who may care to 
approach me.—Yours faithfully, 
Management House, VERULAM 

London, E.C.4 


The Liberals 


S1ir—In your comment on the Torquay 
Assembly you suggest that I am the 
leader of the extreme free-traders in the 
Liberal party. May I make two points ? 

Firstly there is not and never has been 
any attempt to organise the “ extreme ” 
free-traders into a formed body within 
the Liberal party. Unlike the Radical 
Reform Group, the free-traders are 
joined only by the strength of their 
common convictions and for the most 
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part do not even know the names of 
others who share their views. Any 
leadership I may seem to offer can only 
be because I say the sort of things a large 
majority of the rank and file sincerely 
believe. 

Secondly it is important to know the 
exact connotation of the word “ extreme ” 
in this context. It is sometimes suggested 
that “extreme free-traders” would 
abolish all protectionist devices “ over- 
night.” Some, of course, have to be 
abolished overnight or not at all, e.g. 
exchange control. But what is required 
in the Liberal party is not agreement on 
the speed at which protectionism is to be 
removed—it took the Liberals of the 
nineteenth century twenty-five years, I 
believe, from the repeal of che corn laws 
to the removal of the last protective 
import duty—but whether they sincerely 
mean to do it at all. Nothing does more 
to undermine an appearance of sincerity 
on this issue than pronouncements by 
Liberal leaders and candidates in favour 
of guaranteed prices, assured markets, 
compulsory marketing boards, etc., and 
against, for instance, the so-called 
“dumping” of cheap butter.—Yours 
faithfully, OLIVER SMEDLEY 
Wendens Ambo, Essex 


* 


Sir—Even if your correspondent’s asso- 
ciation of “ blithering old age” with Sir 
Arthur Comyns Carr were factually 
justified, it would be inexcusable. But 
what makes it doubly so is that your 
correspondent appears to have no appre- 
ciation of the quality of Sir Arthur’s 
presidential address. He says of it only 
that the president struggled gamely 
through it, and that it “ began with the 
Boer war.” 

It did—and it went on to provide a 
summary but closely reasoned chart of 
the currents of British politics from that 
time to the present, and it looked 
searchingly into the future. It was not 
unduly long, as such utterances go; it 
demonstrated forcefully the essential 
continuity of Radical Liberalism over the 
period ; it was fascinating in its economy 
of language and deep but restrained 
emotion ; and it had frequent quiet wit. 
It was a performance in its own way 
which in some forty years of listening 
to and reporting political speeches I 
have never heard bettered. 

Lest this seem the automatic appre- 
ciation of a party hack, I would draw 
your attention to the article by the 
political correspondent in the Man- 
chester Guardian of September 18th, in 
which he includes Sir Arthur’s address 
among the “gains” of the first day of 
the assembly—and to the headings on 
the Guardian’s report of the speech— 
“Nostalgia for the future” and “ Pick- 
ing up the threads of Radicalism.” If 
this address is a sample, I am bound to 
say that I prefer “ blithering old age ” to 
anything I see emerging from _ the 
generations younger than my own. 

In other ways, your correspondent’s 
article is not umperceiving, though 
throughout it has the lack of perspective 
which is of a piece with his blindness 
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to Sir Arthur Comyns Carr’s digested 
and sharply pointed historical exercise. 
He speaks of Liberal spokesmen of 
middle age as “ thin on the ground.” I 
suggest that the generation which is 
middle-aged today might be more promi- 
nent everywhere if it had not suffered 
from twin handicaps—a sense of decency 
towards its elders and perhaps over- 
indulgent kindness to those following 
after, some of whom show little inclina- 
tion to reciprocate.—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD A. SMITH, Editor 
The Liberal News, S.W.1 


World Food Prices 


Sir—In your leading article of Septem- 
ber 13th you insist on equating stabilJisa- 
tion of primary products with price 
increases for Britain. It is precisely the 
short British memory on this score 
which is causing resentment in New 
Zealand. During the years of British 
economic adversity after the war New 
Zealand sold food to Britain at much 
below world prices. New Zealand could 
have let the price go sky high and fallen 
into line with foreign countries which 
were demanding ransom prices for food. 
Instead it voluntarily stabilised the price 
at a much lower figure. 

This action may not have been justi- 
fied from the standpoint of rigid 
economics. It was prompted by a naive 
belief that within the family exacting 
rules should apply. Now, however, 
when New Zealand is in difficulties you 
apply a strictly economic approach and 
conveniently close your eyes to past 
transactions and the spirit in which they 
were conducted. Your insistence on 
your pound of cheap flesh (and butter) 
further undermines the meaning and 
value of the Commonwealth relationship. 
—Yours faithfully, J. C. GRAHAM 
Auckland 


Abbreviations 


Sir—I wonder if your other readers 
share my exasperation at the spate of 
puzzling abbreviations which appear in 
all our papers and pamphlets nowadays. 
Instead of names of conferences, com- 
panies, committees, etc., we get clusters 
of initials which are becoming so 
numerous as to be meaningless to the 
ordinary citizen. With the USSR we 
are only too familiar. The BBC and 
UN are easy. UNESCO and SHAPE 
we can unravel, but when it comes to 
a rash of unrecognised alphabetic all- 
sorts those of us who want to decipher 
what is facing us in print are angry old 
men and women. 

This is not a new disease but in my 
youth it was kept within bounds. The 
League of Nations was designated as 
such and never masqueraded as LON. 
OHMS was an old though unloved 
acquaintance. We even had an indulgent 
smile for the PBI. But the modern 
constantly recurring clots of capitals 
have become a literary curse. Can any- 
one suggest a remedy ?—Yours faith- 
fully, IsABELLA M. McRag 
Edinburgh 
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British Airways 
Reports and Accounts for 1957-58 


B.E.A. 


(HC.240) Illustrated. 7s. 6d. (post 5d.) 
With coloured plates and decorative 


cover 8s. 6d. (post 6d.) 
B.0.A.C. 
(HC.239) 4s. (post 4d.) 


The Monopolies 
Commission 
Imported Timber 


In 1953 the Commission made recom- 
mendations for the supply of imported 
timber. This report investigates to 
what extent those recommendations 
have been followed. 


(HC.274) 3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 
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Dr Nkrumah’s Neighbours 


French West Africa 


By Virginia Thompson and Richard 
Adloff. 


Allen and Unwin. 626 pages. 48s. 


L’Itinéraire des Partis Africains 
depuis Bainako 


By André Blanchet. 
Pion, Paris. 205 pages. No price given. 


G IVEN the often staggering indifference 
of otherwise enlightened people in 
Britain and British Africa to what is 
going on in French Africa, one could 
wish that the languages of publication 
of these two books might be reversed. 
Those who want a rapid, brilliant and 
reliable introduction to French African 
politics (as well as a petit Bottin of the 
personalities involved) will find it no- 
where better than in M. Blanchet’s 
luminous pages. This distinguished 
correspondent of Le Monde knows the 
place and the people better than most 
Europeans, and he gives both in skilful 
condensation. Those, on the other hand, 
who wish to plod through the mire and 
maze of detail and devious manceuvre, 
who need the statistics, who ask for a 
thorough guide and directory, will turn, 
with a towel about their heads, to the 
careful tracking of year by year that is 
provided by Miss Thompson and Mr 
Adjoff. They number the trees with 
solid care ; but for a sight of the wood— 
of all that various and splendid wood 
that grows to the north and west of 
Nigeria and Ghana, and means, for 
Africa and perhaps for the world, some- 
thing very different and perhaps some- 
thing very new—one needs the help of 
M. Blanchet. 

This will seem ungrateful, for Miss 
Thompson and Mr Adloff have laboured 
hard and long. They have gone into 
everything: politics, trade, industry, 
Christian missions, the vicissitudes of 
administration and of politics—they are 
ell here. As a work of reference the 
bock is admirable: as an indication of 
the relative weight and gravity of French 
West Africa in these crucial years, it 
might have rendered better service if its 
euthors had boiled down their material 
into brief introductory chapters, and 
packed their valuable factual analyses 
into half a dozen appendices. As it is, 
one must be glad of their careful index. 
If some of their judgments seem wrong 
—it may, for example, appear ridiculous 
10 write off the medieval states of the 
Western Sudan as never amounting to 
“more than an extensive confederation 
of Sudanese villages”; and other judg- 
ments lack depth—the relations of the 
early Rassemblement Démocratique 


African with the French Communists 


were both simpler and more complex 
than suggested here—there is a wealth 
of useful fact to be quarried from this 
long book. 

For British readers the interesting 
questions about French West (or Equa- 
torial) Africa are probably two: why did 
these various territories move along lines 
so greatly divergent from the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria ; and what becomes of 
nationalism in Africa when it faces a 
European partner who is assimilationist 
and not racialist ? Putting these ques- 
tions another way, why is it that there 
is not a single important political party 
in French West (or Equatorial) Africa 
that puts the word “ national” into its 
title ? It is here that France can claim 
to have made its specific and perhaps 
enduring contribution: to have pro- 
moted, bon gré mal gré, not a congerie 
of little nations but two large federa- 
tions. M. Blanchet offers a_ striking 
illustration. “It is the existence of a 
West Africa and an Equatorial Africa 
created by France,” he says, “ thaf allows 
a man like M. Gabriel d’Arboussier, 
born in the [Western] Sudan of a French 
father and an African mother, and today 
a member of the Senegalese section of 
the RDA, to have been successively a 
deputy of the Middle Congo, a coun- 
sellor of the French Union for the Ivory 
Coast, and now president of the Grand 
Conseil as well as parliamentary repre- 
sentative of the Niger territory.” It is 
rather as though Dr Kwame Nkrumah 
had given his energy and talents not to 
making, or trying to make, a nation out 
of the disparate peoples of the Gold 
Coast, but to welding the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Gold Coast and Nigeria into a 
single federation of self-governing 
peoples. 

There is, of course, no point in dis- 
cussing which solution is “ better ”—the’ 
nation-state solution which reflects 
British nationalism, or the federalism 
which reflects (at its deepest, at its best) 
la mission francaise. The die is cast, 
the decisions are Jong since made. Yet 
there mav be a great deal of point in 
discussing what impact and influence 
these two trends will have upon each 
other. If the federalists in French Africa 
should predominate, may not this go far 
towards resolving the problem of fron- 
tiers and power-centres in the whole of 
West Africa? And if they should fail, 
and the “ nation-state ” trend should take 
the lead, may we not be faced with an 
endless proliferation of .nations and 
national dissensions in a vast region of 
Africa where these might still be 
averted? These two books, in their 

evetal ways, contribute valuable facts 
and interesting ideas. 
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Economic Theory and Western 
Europe Integration 


By Tibor Scitovsky. 


Allen and Unwin. 156 pages. 16s. net. 


“THOSE who can, do; those who can’t, 

write”: it is a tempting and 
sometimes apt verdict on the many 
“good Europeans” from the United 
States who have found outlets for their 
enthusiasm for European unity in print. 
It is not one, however, that applies to 
Professor Scitovsky. In the four essays 
brought together in this little book, the 
insight into the realities of business life 
and the concern with its dynamic pro- 
pensities that have given Professor 
Scitovsky a notable place in the study 
of competition are brought to bear with 
reveajing effect on the potentialities of 
European integration. 

He was one of the first to propound 
the now widely accepted view that its 
most valuable long-term effect will be 
to stimulate competition, and thus in- 
directly to spur economic growth. 
Europe’s economy would benefit less 
through the displacement of industries 
in one country by their rivals in another 
than by shifts in the emphasis and yield 
of investment within each country. Two 
essays elaborate this theme, the second 
exploring in some detail some effects of 
competition on investment decisions. It 
is a refreshing approach, when so much 
European discussion of the effects of 
customs union has been limited to sums 
about “trade creation” and “trade 
diversion,” and to spurious calculations 
of the advantages one country might 
reap at another’s expense. 

A third essay tackles the balance of 
payments problem. Here economic 
logic, backed by experience of inter- 
regional payments in the United States, 
leads convincingly to the conclusion that 
if an economic union is to work, bring- 
ing its proper reward in higher invest- 
ment in the right places, there must be 
a free European capital market and a 
common currency. His advocacy of a 
“common employment ” policy—with a 
European public works authority plan- 
ning, presumably, sewers and electric 
power from Messina to Aberdeen—will 
command less broad consent; but few 
economists would disagree that a con- 
certing of economic policies, indeed a 
common policy—a common “ incomes ” 
policy it might well be called—is a con- 
dition of success. In all this, however, 
the limits of the economist’s province 
stand out all too clearly. The academic 
logic is unassailable. But the profound 
political changes implied will hardly be 
realised tomorrow. 

A last brief essay relates the effects 
of sector integgation in the European 
Coal and Steel Community to the doc- 
trine of comparative advantage. The 
analysis confirms the sceptics’ judgment 
that freeing trade and seeking to 
rationalise production in one or two 
industries alone may have curious and 
sometimes adverse effects on welfare. 
But in the tail of this essay is a perti- 
nent sting: if integration lowers the 
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costs of coal and steel, this may stimu- 
late investment—in itself valuable. 
Certainly the creators of the community 
have been very much concerned, not just 
to produce steel and coal at optimal 
costs, but also to provide, by expansion 
in the basic industries, the conditions 
for a broader European economic 
growth. 

As stimulating in the avenues it opens 
up as in the ground it covers, this 
clearly written book should occupy an 
important place in the literature of 
European integration. 


The Elder Writer 


T. S. Eliot : A Symposium for His 
Seventieth Birthday 


Edited with an introduction by Neville 
Braybrooke. 
Hart-Davis. 221 pages. 21s. 


INETEEN-FORTY-EIGHT was a memor- 
able year for Mr Eliot. In it he 
received the Nobel Prize for literature 
and the Order of Merit; and on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday he was 
offered a remarkable festschrift, edited 
by Richard March and Tambimuttu, in 
which a galaxy of poets and critics from 
many lands offered their tributes. Now, 
to mark the completion of the master’s 
seventh decade, Mr Neville Braybrooke 
has produced another symposium. 
Perhaps it is invidious to compare 
volumes offered in homage, but it must 
be said that the second falls far short 
of the first in scope and brilliance: ex- 
cusably so, because the distinguished 
writers who testified ten years ago could 
scarcely be called on again. Yet it does 
seem a pity that no foreign contributors 
at al] figure in this new collection, for 
one of the most striking things about Mr 
Eliot’?s reputation and influence is its 
cosmopolitan extensiveness. However, 
Mr Braybrooke has managed to fill cer- 
tain gaps, with essays on Eliot as classical 
scholar, translator, political thinker and 
moralist. He has also got contributions 
from people who have worked with 
Eliot in the theatre, and in films and 
television studios. Appropriately, there 
is a good deal of emphasis on the plays, 
for it is in the last decade that Mr Eliot 
has conquered Edinburgh and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, New York and Paris. 
Another bright idea of the editor’s 
was to canvass a number of teachers in 
order to discover what the really young 
make of the Grand Old Man. To see 
your poems and plays becoming 
academic material under your living 
eyes must be a somewhat unnerving 
experience, and one which past poets 
seldom if ever had to undergo ; but Mr 
Eliot, bored as he must sometimes be 
by the amount of pedantic comment his 
work has produced, wil] surely find this 
garland from the young to his liking. 
The quickness of apprehension shown 
by some of these teen-agers is really 
remarkable ; and it must be gratifying, 
at seventy, to be told by a fourteen- 
year-old that your poetry “is so com- 
pletely relaxing, especially when worried 
or bothered.” To adults, Mr Eliot 
seems an essentially adult poet, and one 
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might imagine that the erudite and 
sophisticated quality of his mind would 
make his work pretty impenetrable to 
schoolchildren. Yet he electrified the 
adolescents of thirty years ago, and it is 
clear that he can do as much for a 
second generation. 


Living with the Cypriots 
Below the Tide 


By Penelope Tremayne. 
Hutchinson, 187 pages. 16s. 


HE author of this book has, as it were, 

had her nose rubbed more closely 
in the human implications of the Cyprus 
dispute than have most English people 
who have lived for a time in the island. 
She went to Cyprus for a year, as a Red 
Cross worker, principally because she 
could speak Greek and therefore could 
establish close contact with the Cypriots. 
Much of the time she lived by herself 
in a village near Nicosia, the only English 
person in the place. When times were 
bad, and tension in the island was acute, 
she knew perfectly well that her life was 
in danger ; she would lie in bed listening 
to stealthy attempts being made on the 
front door down below. When times 
were comparatively good the basic 
friendliness of the villagers, too often 
overlaid with suspicion and fear, would 
come out on top ; she would be invited 
into the local coffee shop and her neigh- 
bours would drop in, bringing her their 
problems, their aches and pains, or 
merely the local gossip. 

Miss Tremayne describes the ups and 
downs of her life in the village, her 
experience at close quarters of a forest 
fire, her brutally close encounter with an 
Eoka murder and the other incidents of 
her stay in Cyprus in a straightforward, 
matter-of-fact way. She shows a lively 
appreciation of the conflicting emotions 
of the ordinary Cypriot and of his 
ambivalent attitude towards Eoka. As 
far as possible she avoids political judg- 
ments. But politics inevitably creep in 
from time to time. She believes, for 
instance, that Archbishop Makarios’s 
influence is waning and that it has never 
been as strong as it has usually been 
assumed to be. Although she has strong 
Greek sympathies (and unfortunately a 
rather obvious antipathy to the Turks) 
she does not think that enosis is the only 
answer to the Cypriot problem ; cn the 
contrary, she believes that only a 
minority of Greek Cypriots really 
want it. 


Oxford’s Law School 


The Vinerian Chair and Legal Edu- 
cation 


By H. G. Hanbury. 
Blackwell. 255 pages. 35s. 


y the last chapter of this interesting 
book Professor Hanbury says that: 
“The Vinerian Chair may be said to 
resemble the Privy Council in that it 
is a kernel within a kernel. It is the 
inmost heart of Oxford legal education, 
for which the claim might without 
arrogance be made that it is itself the 
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inner heart of legal education in Eng- 
land.” This statement may be ques- 
tioned with some vigour at Cambridge, 
and perhaps even in London, as it is 
not certain that Oxford has played such 
a pre-eminent part in English legal 
education. There have been three out- 
standing occupiers of the Vinerian 
Chair—Blackstone, Dicey and Holds- 
worth—but their fame rests rather on 
the contributions which they made to 
legal literature than to their work as 
founders of a legal school. Blackstone 
wrote what was probably the most im- 
portant legal textbook in all history, but, 
by a strange paradox, its immense 
popularity, instead of encouraging the 
academic teaching of law, resulted in 
making such teaching less necessary, as 
the student was able to obtain a con- 
siderable legal education merely by 
studying the “Commentaries.” It is 
doubtful whether the Vinerian Chair 
can, with any accuracy, be described as 
_ 4 great institution” in the same sense 
in which the Cavendish Chair of Physics 
at Cambridge has been such an institu- 
tion. For more than a century, from 
1766 to 1882, the Vinerian Chair was 
held by five professors who contributed 
virtually nothing to the literature of the 
law, or to legal education at Oxford. 
Dr Hanbury says: “on these there has 
been a conspiracy of silence,” but no 
one contributed more to the success of 
this conspiracy than did the five pro- 
fessors themselves. 

Blackstone became the original holder 
of the Vinerian professorship two hun- 
dred years ago, in October, 1758. His 
famous course of lectures on the laws 
of England had, however, first been 
delivered in Michaelmas Term, 1753, 
and it was on that date that the academic 
teaching of English law began. It has 
frequently been suggested that it was 
this course of lectures which gave to 
Charles Viner the idea that led to the 
foundation of his legal chair; but Dr 
Hanbury has pointed out that the earliest 
draft of Viner’s will in August, 1752, was 
made a year before Blackstone began his 
lectures. Apparently the conception that 
English law should be taught as an 
academic subject was already in the air 
at that time. It was the good fortune of 
Oxford that it had among its members a 
man of outstanding quality, both as a 
lecturer and as a legal author, who was 
able to meet this demand. 

It was Oxford’s misfortune that it was 
not until 1882 that the electors to the 
Vinerian Chair were able to find a 
worthy successor to Blackstone in Albert 
Venn Dicey. During his term of office 
he wrote two of the leading law books 
of the nineteenth century, “The Law 
of the Constitution” and “Conflict of 
Laws,” both of which have had great 
practical influence. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the former can be 
described “as one of the great law books 
of all time” as many of the views 
expressed in it are no longer accepted. 
The “ Conflict of Laws” was, in fact, a 
more important book, as in it Dicey 
dealt with a field of law that had hardly 
been touched upon by previous academic 
writers. Dicey demonstrated his oon- 
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siderable interest in legal education in 
his inaugural lecture Can English Law 
Be Taught At The Universities ?, but 
Dr Hanbury’s statement that “ thanks 
mainly to his exertions,” posterity has 
been able to give an affirmative answer 
seems to overstate his influence as a 
teacher and on the development of the 
Oxford law school. 

The third distinguished holder of the 
Vinerian Chair was Sir William Holds- 
worth. His “History of English Law” 
has been universally recognised as of 
outstanding importance to legal scholars, 
but the statement that it is “one of 
the greatest works the world has ever 
seen ” may be ascribed to the devotion 
of .a favourite pupi]. It is certain that 
Holdsworth himself would have been 
the last to claim that his influence on 
the development of English legal history 
was comparable to that of F. W. Mait- 
land. 

The biographies of these three famous 
legal authors are of great interest, and 
contain considerable nove] material that 
cannot be found elsewhere. It is only 
the author’s claim that they played a 
decisive role in legal education that the 
reader may be prepared to dispute. 


Aid to Trade 


International Trade: Goods, People 
and Ideas 


By Wendell C. Gordon. 


Knopf, New York. 666 pages. $6.75. 


‘HERE are two difficulties about inter- 
‘J national economics, from either a 
teacher’s or a student’s point of view: 
one is that the theory necessary to an 
understanding of it is exceedingly hard ; 
the other is that the factual and institu- 
tional material involved in a study even 
of current affairs and their immediate 
background is extremely voluminous. Dr 
Gordon, who describes himself as trying 
“to integrate current thinking in the field 
of international economic relations into 
a coherent whole . . . to suggest a co- 
ordinated pattern of policies which would 
make possible the existence of a viable 
world economy .. . and to present the 
materia!s in a_readable form” has thus 
taken on a large task. 

The result is a large book. It can be 
said at onee that, in spite of its size, the 
author has succeeded in his third aim— 
it is eminently readable. Anything 
which is lacking in distinction of literary 
style is made up for, so far as clarity is 
concerned, by the admirably systematic 
arrangement. The summaries at the 
beginning of each of the fifty chapters 
are clear enough to be readable by them- 
selves, and the sub-headings in the text 
are plentiful and explicit. The general 
reader wishing to dip, and the student 
wishing to revise, are well catered for. 

Moreover, the book is comprehensive. 
After two chapters dealing with defini- 
tions, measurements and other basic 
notions, there is a substantial section on 
international trade theory, approached 
historically. The third part is concerned 
with international payments, the fourth 
with trade restrictions, commodity con- 
trols, cartels, and state trading, the fifth 
with international short-term finance in 
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the widest sense, the sixth with long- 
term capital movements, and the seventh 
with economic growth—by no means 
exclusively in relation to its international 
aspects. A short final section discusses 
desirable lines of international economic 
policy as a whole. 

Another aspect of the author’s desire 
to be comprehensive is his admirable 
policy of mixing practice with theory. 
Apart from a few historical-theoretical 
chapters, theory is everywhere inter- 
spersed with fact and _ illustrations 
largely, of course, from United States 
data, though the United Kingdom gets 
its due as the chief trading nation 
throughout most modern times. The 
institutional data are admirably up to 
date. 

It may be concluded that so many 
virtues cannot be combined in one book 
without some casualties, and this is, 
indeed, the case. The first casualty, per- 
haps, is theory. Although Dr Gordon 
tries, as he says “to integrate current 
thinking” very largely following Pro- 
fessor Meade, the degree of compression 
is too great. If one knows something of 
it already, this matters little; but the 
general reader or the student not 
thoroughly grounded from some other 
works would probably not acquire 
enough analytical apparatus from this 
book to give him a good understanding 
of the author’s discussions and judgments 
in the fields of recent events and policy. 
In parts (especially in Part ID) difficult 
theory is so briefly summarised as to 
render its comprehensibility to the un- 
initiated doubtful. 

This, however, means only that, for 
the purposes of, at any rate, a British 
university course, the work would be 
inadequate as a textbook of theory. As 
an “ appetiser,” setting out the main cur- 
rent and recent problems, and indicating 
briefly how economists (or some econo- 
mists) have thought about them, it is 
excellent. The institutional matter is 
more adequate in its own right than the 
theory, and its comprehensiveness is a 
great virtue. The author’s empirical 
and questioning approach to the facts 
which he brings forward in connection 
with theory is also admirable, and in 
some places (especially, perhaps, in con- 
nection with long-term investment) the 
discussion reaches a high level by any 
standard. If the rising generation of 
Americans is brought up on doctrines as 
enlightened as these, we shall all be the 
gainers. 


Free from Strikes 


A History of the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives 1874-1957 


By Alan Fox. 
Blackwell. 684 pages. 35s. 


OR the past sixty-three years the 

British boot and shoe industry has 
been without a major industrial conflict. 
It is a remarkable record. Strikes and 
threats of strikes are better news value 
than a review of successful relationships 
between employers and employed; hence 
the sparse references, until now, to the 
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industry’s activities. Clearly the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
shares a good deal of the credit for the 
industry’s fine record and its contribu- 
tion has been most effectively analysed 
by Mr Fox of Nuffield College in a 
history of the union extending from the 
early eighteen seventies until 1957. 

On the origin of the union the author 
describes how “on a day in December 
1873 twenty-five workers of the boot 
and shoe industry began converging on 
a meeting hall in Stafford ”; it was these 
twenty-five men who, whether they 
realised it or not, were responsible for 
the birth of the National Union, since 
their decision that day was to secede 
from the existing Amalgamated Cord- 
wainers Association. For some time 
earlier there had been an uneasy peace 
between the handsewn craftsmen and 
the machine workers in the industry 
and the secession “was a logical and 
rational outcome of the changes over- 
taking the industry” and therefore not 
altogether unexpected. Some of the 
early problems of the National Union 
are painstakingly described in this his- 
tory, so too are the events and settlement 
of the last major dispute in the industry 
—the “Clash of 1895.” 


Before 1895 the practice of negotia- 
tion, conciliation and arbitration between 
the National Union and the employers, 
organised after 1891 within the Footwear 
Manufacturers Federation, had been 
developing on a local basis, and it was 
after the settlement of the 1895 clash 
that the arbitration procedure was gen- 
erally established in an agreed form 
that has operated for sixty-three years 
with little change and has become the 
basis of similar agreements in other 
industries. 

It is not difficult to account for the 
industry’s dispute-free history. At all 
levels and in all cases close relationships 
exist between the manufacturers and the 
union ; firms and plants are essentiaJly 
on a small scale ; the industry has built 
its prosperity on a secure home market 
only marginally affected by foreign foot- 
wear imports; and, finally, the well 
established National Conference Agree- 
ment, first drawn up in 1914 to estab- 
lish rates of pay and detailed conditions 
of work in the industry, provides clear 
rules for almost all possible contingen- 
cies likely to provoke employer-union 
friction. Furthermore every two years at 
a national conference of employer and 
union representatives its detailed pro- 
visions are negotiated afresh in the light 
of proposals and counter proposals from 
both sides. 

Emerging clearly from Mr _ Fox’s 
account is the wise and capable leader- 
ship that the National Union has enjoyed 
for long periods in the hands of men 
such as Jimmy Gribble, Sir George 
Chester and James Crawford. In the 
field of modern management techniques 
it is too early yet to assess fully Mr 
Crawford’s impact upon the postwar 
industry, but at a time when many 
employers were chary of even mention- 
ing time and motion study in their 
factories Mr Crawford was way out in 
front, even of some of his executive, 
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actively pushing its application in those ° 


firms prepared to experiment with the 
new methods of wage payment. 

Too much of British trade union his- 
tory is benevolent description written 
up to commemorate some centenary or 
other in the union calendar. The pat- 
tern was not followed on this occasion, 
for although the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives commiss‘oned this 
particular work, it wisely permitted Mr 
Fox a free hand in the use of his 
materia]. The result is a contribution of 
real worth, both to trade union history 
and to more general trade union studies. 


Communism in Britain 


The British Road to Stalinism. 


By Industrial Research and Information 
Services Ltd. 


Iris. 65 pages. 2s. 6d. 


OR much of the decline in member- 

ship and power of the British 
Communist Party over the past two or 
three years we are indebted to Mr 
Khrushchev’s authoritative account of 
Stalin’s rule and to the suppression by 
the Soviet army of the Hungarian 
people’s revolt. Some credit, however, 
is due to the group of trade unionists 
whose monthly and occasional bulletins 
and pamphlets have dealt largely with 
the part played by Communists in trade 
union elections. Their latest publica- 
tion is a modest and lucid attempt to 
provide a brief history of the British 
Communist Party since its foundation 
in the chaotic days of 1920, when its 
leaders, such as Sylvia Pankhurst and 
William Gallacher, were more than half 
convinced that Lenin was a namby- 
pamby revisionist. 

Given the perilous consequences of 
mistaking yesterday’s orthodoxy for 
today’s deviationism, it is not surprising 
that party members have fought shy of 
providing a history of the party. The 
single and early attempt made by Tom 
Bell was soon repudiated by his col- 
leagues, and the committee of Com- 
munist intellectuals appointed by the 
executive in September, 1956, to prepare 
a history of the party seems to have lost 
its nerve. More surprising is the fact 
that so far no single comprehensive work 
has come from the reputable historians 
of modern British labour movements— 
although admittedly much is scattered 
through the writings of G. D. H. Cole 
and S. R. Graubard. 


The present brief account draws 
liberally on these two authors and also 
provides a series of useful reference 
appendices: the date and place of each 
of the twenty-five congresses held by the 
party so far; the dates of the seven 
world congresses held by the Comintern 
in Moscow ; the dates and voting on the 
nine applications by Communists for 
affiliation to the Labour party; party 
membership year by year since 1920; 
the names and constituencies of the five 
men who have sat in Parliament as 
Communists ; the Communist vote at 
the general elections since 1922; the 
postwar circulation of the Daily Worker; 
the names of the “front” organisations 
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proscribed by the Labour party ; and the 
names and positions of the present 
officers of the Communist party. 


OTHER BOOKS 


MULTIPLE PuRPOSE RIVER DEVELOPMENT. 
By J. V. Krutilla & O. Eckstein. Johns 
Hopkins Press. London: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 315 pages. 36s. 

WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT. By O. 
Eckstein. Harvard University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 300 


pages. 52s. 


EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT ‘THROUGH 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. By R. N. McKean. 
fohn Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall. 
336 pages. 64s. 


All three of these books deal with methods 
of analysing the economic efficiency, and 
comparing the benefits and costs, of various 
programmes for the river basins of the 
United States: controlling floods, improv- 
ing navigation and developing irrigation 
and hydro-electric power. The first 
attempts to establish a framework for such 
analyses and then applies it to a number 
of projects; the second considers the 
methods used by the federal government ; 
the third a research study made under the 
auspices of the Rand Corporation, uses com- 
parisons of water resources projects to dis- 
cuss how other government operations 
might be conducted more economically. 


THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. By Geoffrey S. King. Allen 
and Unwin. 162 pages. 18s. 


This is the latest volume to appear in the 
New Whitehall Series, and is written by the 
former Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry. Unlike most of the other de- 
partments of state, the Ministry of National 
Insurance has no history. It was created 
to administer the social welfare legislation 
of the postwar Labour government, and Sir 
Geoffrey King’s account is largely a 
review of the various. social welfare 
schemes thereby set up and of changes 
subsequently made in them. 


Tue CANADIAN MARKETS. Compiled by J. 
Walter Thompson Company. McGraw-Hill. 
178 pages. $18. £6 19s. 6d. 

This is a statistical and descriptive guide 
designed for businessmen, dealing first with 
general economic data for Canada as a 
whole and then, province by province, with 
such characteristics as population, produc- 
tion, incomes, and retail trade. A ‘inal 
section includes some forecasts of Canada’s 
development up to 1980. 


ISRAEL. Photographs by Izis. 
159 pages. 55s. 


Deutsch. 


This collection, of magnificent photo- 
graphs gives an extraordinarily vivid im- 
pression of the link between Israel’s biblical 
past and bustling present. Quotations from 
ancient and modern writers underwrite the 
theme of new and old, peace and war, and 
busy, modern development on desert soil. 
A most attractive and beautifully produced 
volume of pictures. 


LETTERS ON COMMERCIAL PoLicy. By 
Robert Torrens, with an introduction by 
Lionel Robbins. 80 pages. 18s. The latest 
in the Series of Reprints of Scarce Works 
on Political Economy, published by the 
London School of Economics. 


THE ECONOMICS OF FISHERIES. Edited by 
Jack Wiseman and Ralph Turvey. Fisheries 
Division, FAO, Rome. 234 pages. Ne 
price given 
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A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 





This is an account of a journey to 
Ecuador, Peru, and the land of the Incas; 
to New Zealand and Australia; to 
Vietnam, Manila and Hong Kong; and 
through Japan and India to the 

countries of the Middle East. For readers 
of A Study of History this makes a 
fascinating supplement, and it is a book 
that only Dr Toynbee could have written. 


Map 21s. net 


The Birth of a 
Dilemma 


THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT 
OF RHODESIA 


PHILIP MASON 


This is the first book to be issued under 
the auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations, and deals with a major 
political problem—perhaps the problem— 
likely to confront the world in the next 
half-century: the relationship between 
the organized peoples of the West and the 
developing nations of Africa and Asia. 
The Director of the Institute recounts 
the history of the Federation—where the 
problem is seen in microcosm—with 
detachment and compassion. 

Illustrated 30s. net 


The Mahdist State 
in the Sudan, 
1881-98 


A STUDY OF ITS ORIGINS, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND OVERTHROW 


P. M. HOLT 


The first history of the Sudanese Mahdia 
to be written primarily from Arabic 
sources. The Mahdia is viewed as an 
historical development of intrinsic 
importance, not as merely an interlude 
in Egyptian or British imperial history. 


35s. net 
British Public 
Finance and 
Administration 


1774-92 
J. E. D. BINNEY 


* Nothing in the world can make the 
ancient course of the Exchequer, let alone 
the other aspects of eighteenth century 
finance, clear to the amateur; but 

Mr Binney has come as near to it as 
anyone can... an admirably clear 


style...” ECONOMIST 45s. net 
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Facts about Sweden 
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Area (square miles) 
Population 


Density per square mile ... 


NATIONAL INCOME 
Total (U.S. $ million) 
Per head (U.S. $) ... 


Money circulation ... 
(U.S. $ million) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Working population 
(economically active) 


Male 


Female ... 


DOMESTIC DATA 
Number of homes ... 
Homes wired for electricity 
Cars in use 

Personal ... 

Business ... 
Telephones 
Radios ... 
Television sets 
Refrigerators (electric) 
Electric cookers and ovens 
Washing machines (electric) 
Vacuum cleaners 


Sewing machines 





173,436 
7,368,000 (1957) 
42 (1957) 


8,622 (1956) 
1,170 (1956) 
1,050 (Mar. 1958) 


3,104,756 (1950) 


2,285,686 (1950) 
819,070 (1950) 


2,500,000 (1955) 
2,480,000 (1955) 
975,763 (1956) 
855,148 (1956) 
120,615 (1956) 
2,400,000 (1958) 
2,609,448 (1958) 
124,105 (1958) 
1,500,000 (1957) 
1,300,000 (1955) 
1,200,000 (1955) 
1,750,000 (1955) 
1,200,000 (July 1958) 





RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P.O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W.6, Victoria, Australia 


RANCO ITALIANA S&S. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Manufacturers of thermostats, automatic controls, rotors and stators for appliances and automobiles. 


Number 16 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 









AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Paying for 
Recovery 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HEN the month comes in which the American indus- 
V4 trial production index fails to change or even in 
which it changes by only one point, the past year 
of violent downs and ups will be remembered almost with 
nostalgia. This V-shaped recession, unlike the typical 
saucer, has brought striking statistical movements and has 
strewn records blithely along its path: a record peacetime 
deficit in the national budget ; a record postwar rate of 
szasonally adjusted unemployment; a record level of 
personal incomes and of construction contracts ; a record 
decline in bond prices and a record peak in stock market 
prices—all at about the same time. 

The bewildered citizen hears talk of huge inflationary 
pressures and finds not only the consumer price index but 
even the index of sensitive commodity prices remaining 
stable. He reads that this has been the shortest of the three 
postwar recessions with, so far, the most rapid rate of 
recovery, and yet he is told that when winter comes well 
over 4 million persons, or 6 per cent of the labour force, will 
be out of work. He was advised by an almost unanimous 
front of economists that the country now had excess 
capacity, and that the slump in fixed investment by business 
was certain to be deeper and more prolonged than during 
earlier recessions ; and then in September he heard that fixed 
investment would turn up in the fourth quarter of the year, 
making this the briefest such slump since the war. 

With the possible exception of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the forecasters have not come 
out of this recession at all well. Yet, even so, it is difficult 
to fault their present practically unanimous belief that the 
upward movement is now well established and should con- 
tinue into 1959. Reassuringly, a few old truths still remain, 
such as that an upward momentum results from a reversal 
of the business inventory cycle. The sharpness of the slump 
and of the subsequent recovery appears attributable in the 
main to the severity of the rate at which stocks were 
liquidated in the first four months of this year. While 
they are probably still being reduced, the annual rate is 
far below the $9 billion at which they were being run down 
earlier this year. By the end of 1958 they may again be 
accumulating and the swing from minus to plus on stocks 
alone would thus exceed $10 billion. 

It is now fairly commonly held that the gross national 
product in the fourth quarter will equal the peak in the 
third quarter of 1957 and that it will move upward well 
into 1959, in line with historical patterns of recovery. To 
the extent that automobiles matter—their importance is 


usually over-rated—the new models should give an extra 


fillip to the economy ; in the past, when sales in one year 
have fallen below a standard established by such factors 
as the age of the cars on the road, the next year has brought 
sales above the standard. 

The only flaw in this gratifying picture is that the changes 
of the past six months have left the government with 
some exceptionally difficult problems. In January, projec- 
tions of the federal Budget for the 1959 fiscal year ending 
next June showed a cash balance ; now they show a cash 
deficit of more than $13 billion—an apparently brilliant 
Keynesian performance. And yet, ironically, of the increase 
of $7.4 billion on the expenditure side of the equation, less 
than $2 billion can be attributed to conscious efforts to 
combat the recession, consisting mainly of extra spending on 
housing and special unemployment benefits ; the biggest 
item in the rise is a disquieting jump of nearly $2 billion in 
payments to farmers for price supports because of their 
record crops, About $500 million each can be laid to post- 
sputnik increases in defence spending, a bigger-than- 
planned postal deficit and larger pay rises than had been 
estimated for federal government employees. Payments 
under the automatic unemployment insurance system went 
up more than had been expected, and a scattering of small 
increases, ranging from balance-of-payments loans by the 
Export-Import Bank to Latin America to social security 
benefits for retired farmers, account for the remainder of 
the rise. A big drop in receipts, mainly from corporation 
taxes, as compared with the January projections explains 
the rest of the huge deficit. Obviously an outlay is an out- 
lay, in its income-maintaining or income-producing effect, 
whether it was intended to combat recession or not, and 
the big shift in government finance was the major reason 
for the brevity of the slump. But it cannot be said that 
Washington planned it that way. 

Meanwhile, the money to finance this huge deficit has to 
be found in the face of a flight from gilt-edged securities 
such as has not been seen in modern times. To resort 
entirely to the banking system would mean still another 
addition to the money supply on top of the extraordinary 
increase of $7.5 billion (much of it, to be sure, translated 
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in the first instance into time rather than demand deposits) 
in bank loans and investments in the first half of the year 
as the result of the Federal Reserve Board’s easy money 
policy. But to tap genuine savings instead is far from easy. 
The battered government bond market can stand only so 
much pounding, and the Treasury dare not create a situa- 
tion, by selling more long or intermediate securities, in 
which a government bond is the least secure investment 
available. Besides, there are already signs that mortgage 
money has begun to tighten again, and the Administration 
would scarcely want to frustrate the recovery at its outset 
by soaking up too much of the supply of investment funds. 

A comparable dilemma faces the Federal Reserve Board. 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
(seasonally adjusted) 


Actual Number 
4,699,000 


Determined as it is to eradicate the prevailing impression 
that creeping inflation is inevitable, the central bank has 
moved far more rapidly than ever before to tighten credit 
at the beginning of an upward movement in the economy. 
But the very act of doing so has contributed to the decline 
in the bond market and, therefore, to the necessity which 
forces the Treasury to turn to the banks for its deficit 
finance. Already there are murmurs of the old split 
between the Administration and the central bank. The 
Federal Reserve worries about the amount of liquidity 
it has already pumped into the economy and, while it 
will accommodate the Treasury, seeks ways to curb the 
creation of still further bank credit. 

Some of the leading economists in the Administration, 
privately citing figures which show that liquidity is still 
well under the prevailing postwar level and certainly less 
than at the time of recovery from the 1953-54 slump, are 
already worrying lest the Federal Reserve—in a position, 
perhaps, to be truly effective for the first time since the 
war—will bite off the recovery with its policy of restraint, 
mild though that policy has been so far. In the back of 
these official minds are the unemployment figures which, 
typically, are the last sector of the economy to show major 
improvement. 

Thus financially, if not economically, the outlook remains 
cloudy, to say the least. Wise and cautious men are divided 
about the prospects, for both the bond and stock markets. 
The Treasury was obliged not only to limit its recent 
$3.5 billion cash offering to short term issues, but from 
plain fear was forced to price them far above the going 
market to be sure of a sale. Calm may yet return to Wall 
Street, but until it does no one will feel quite comfortable 
about what otherwise has been a marvellously heartening 
recovery. 
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Cease Fire in Washington 


HE responsibility of a leader is to lead public opinion, 
r not just to follow it, as the Vice President rightly said 
last week in his otherwise inexcusable attack on the “ sabo- 
teur ” at the State Department who had innocently revealed 
that, of nearly 5,000 letters received during the past fort- 
night, four-fifths were critical of the Administration’s deter- 
mination to defend the islands off the Chinese coast. Every 
sign, however, suggests that this is precisely what the Presi- 
dent and Mr Dulles have failed to do : to unite the country 
behind the idea that Quemoy represents a principle which is 
worth a war. These widespread misgivings at home and 
those of America’s allies still puzzle and distress Mr Eisen- 
hower. But they prompted a remarkable change of emphasis 
at Mr Dulles’s press conference this week. The need to 
resist changes imposed by force took a back seat, while 
well to the front were hints of the concessions which the 
Chinese Communists might expect in return for a “ depend- 
able ” cease-fire. 

For the first time the Secretary of State admitted that he 
probably could persuade President Chiang Kai-shek to with- 
draw the troops which he had so foolishly sent to the islands 
over American objections. Mr Dulles recognised that, if 
force were to be renounced, it must be by both sides and that 
concessions must be reciprocal, and he wound up by giving 
a public coup de grace to the Nationalists’ hopes of return- 
ing to the mainland—unless there is an internal revolution 
first. This is a very different tune from the one Mr Dulles 
was still singing last week when he spoke of the defence of 
Quemoy and Formosa as being perhaps indivisible and of 
America’s refusal to accept any arrangement that would pre- 
judice the rights of “ our trusted and loyal ally, the Republic 
of China.” 

Criticism of that ally was heard this week from govern- 
ment lips in Washington which have long been sealed and, 
while Mr Dulles was saying that he did not even rule out a 
meeting with the Chinese communist prime minister, Mr 
Eisenhower was urging the Nationalists’ fire-eating new 
ambassador to Washington to consider suggestions for a 
peaceful settlement. All this new flexibility and realism may 
mean that the United States is at last on the way to dis- 
entangling itself, not only from the present crisis, but also 
from the rigid attachment to the Nationalist cause which 
twice in the past five years has brought it to the verge of war. 
If so, the Administration will owe a good deal to the public 
opinion which Mr Nixon so arrogantly derided as “ ill- 
informed.” This was a surprising mis-step on the part of a 
politician usually so sure-footed. But Mr Nixon apparently 
had no hint, when he rushed to defend the Administration’s 
course, that it was in the process of being changed. 


The Court is Supreme 


AST Monday the Supreme Court of the United States 
blew a deep hole in the South’s solid front of resistance 

to the great decision of 1954, outlawing racial segregation 
in publicly financed schools. Emphasising that the three 
Justices who had joined since 1954 were in full agreement 
with the original decision and with the present interpreta- 
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Each child born this year in the United States will 
need, on average, 15 tons of paper during its lifetime. 


| During the next 20 years this figure, it is estimated, will rise to 25 tons. Certainly the trend 
is clear. The world is going to need more paper and more things made from paper. Bowaters 
are deploying their wide-spread and diversified resources in line with this trend. 

In North America as well as in Britain, mills and factories are ready, or being made ready, 


to follow the indicator of rising demand. 


’ 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 





THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY SWEDEN 
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Consult 


First National City’s experience 





-. right here in London 


Thinking of exporting to America? Then call on 
The First National City Bank of New York . . . in 


— London. 
eW he r e & In either of our two London branches you will 


find American banking experts with up-to-date 
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for knowledge of U.S. market conditions, who can 
answer most of your questions on the spot. Their 
sound advice willsave you time, trouble and money. 


HH UN T. TN G ” CLAN They are in constant touch with Head Office in 
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tion, the Court gave at great length and with unexpected 
breadth the reasons why it had refused earlier in the month 
to allow a postponement of racial integration at the Central 
High School in Little Rock, Arkansas. In doing this, the 
Court established as a general principle, for use in lower 
courts, that hostility to racial integration was no legal justi- 
fication for denying Negro pupils their constitutional right 
of being educated with white children. 

In the present case, which raised questions of the utmost 

importance to the whole federal system, the preservation 
of law and order were held to be no excuse for delay, since 
it was clear that the genuine difficulties which had led the 
Little Rock School Board to ask for a postponement were 
the direct result of actions taken by the legislative and 
executive officials of the State of Arkansas. The obligation 
ta remove these difficulties therefore rests on the state 
authorities, who are bound by their oath of office to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United States. That it is the 
supreme law of the land is the answer, as the Justices 
pointed out, to those who argue that public education is the 
responsibility of the states, not of the federal government, 
and therefore no concern of the Supreme Court. State 
responsibilities must be exercised consistently with the 
ederal Constitution, and the Amendment violated by 
segregation in schools is the Fourteenth which guarantees 
to all citizens the equal protection of the laws— 
including the state laws which set up a system of public 
education. 

For good measure the Justices went on to say that not 
even state support of segregated schools through some 
special arrangement of funds or property could be squared 
with the Fourteenth Amendment. This has been read as a 
warning that the plans which have been worked out in many 
southern states for evading integration by using state funds 
for tuition fees at supposedly private schools would be 
ruled unconstitutional when they reached the Supreme 
Court. Already in Arkansas the hint is being taken. After 
last Saturday’s referendum in Little Rock, in which an over- 
whelming majority of voters refused to allow the high 
schools to be reopened on a desegregated basis, these schools 
were supposed to be leased to the newly formed Little Rock 
Private School Corporation and to be reopened for white 
pupils only. But the Corporation is now appealing not only 
for private funds but for private premises, apparently taking 
it for granted that the courts will not allow public property 
to be used in this way. - 


Persons in Charge 


AJOR GENERAL WILTON ‘PERSONS has succeeded to Mr 

Sherman Adams’s title of Assistant to the President 
but not to his powers. The announcement that General 
Persons is to have an “ overall deputy,” probably Mr Fred 
Scribner from the Treasury, and the upgrading to Deputy 
Assistant of two other members of the White House staff, 
Mr Bryce Harlow and Mr Robert Merriam, who will be 
responsible respectively for congressional and interdepart- 
mental relations, make it clear that there is to be a diffusion 
of the responsibility which was concentrated in Mr Adams’s 
hands and that General Persons’s main function is to be 
that of co-ordinator. This change was in practice inevitable 
since General Persons has neither the personal authority 
nor the political experience of Mr Adams. His qualifica- 
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tions for his new job arevhis close friendship with President 
Eisenhower, his long service on his staff and his great 
experience as a congressional lobbyist, first on behalf of 
the Army and since 1953 on behalf of the White House. 
With the next Congress apparently sure to be dominated 
by a large majority of Democrats rendered intransigent by 
their expectation of winning the Presidency in 1960, Mr 
Eisenhower needs an Assistant who is popular with legis- 
lators—as Mr Adams was not. Unfortunately General 
Persons’s popularity is based on his readiness to appease 
awkward members—Senator McCarthy owed to him his 
long immunity from presidential censure—and past 
experience has shown that this Administration gets more 
out of Congress by standing firm than by making conces- 
sions. The stern Mr Adams was known.as the “ abominable 
no-man ” ; it is feared that the attractive General Persons 
may become equally notorious as the “ invariable yes-man.” 
However, he will not have nearly so many opportunities 
as Mr Adams to say either “yes” or “no.” Cabinet 
members will insist on going over his head to the President 
more often than in the past and final decisions will fall 
more frequently on Mr Eisenhower. General Persons, born 


‘a southern Democrat and with no political standing, will 


carry even less weight with leaders of the Republican party 
than with the Cabinet. But these men may not bother the 
President much, for his importance to them is waning as 
he enters his last two years of office. They will be turning 
to his successor, and Vice-President Nixon is now engaged 
in clinching his claim to be that by leading the Republican 
election battle with characteristic energy and independence, 


Card-carrying Americans 


NEW YORK 


N certain circles “hard cash” is becoming as outmoded 
I a means of payment as gold coins. Ushered in largely 
to meet business expenses, credit cards have gone to town 
in a big way. Oil companies, airlines, hotels, restaurants— 
all have been drawn into this expanding enterprise which 
offers customers an escape from the tedium of shuffling 
currency, the prestige of signing—rather than paying—bills, 
the attraction of postponing until the end of the month 
the day of financial reckoning, and a conclusive method of 
presenting expenses to the income tax authorities. In a 
society which finds credit in all its forms irresistible, card 
holders have multiplied profusely. Credit cards are by no 
means an innovation; the oil companies first introduced 
them in the nineteen-twenties. But until recently they 
simply covered a specific service, such as air transport, or 
granted a membership privilege, as in the Gourmet Guest 
Club. 

From these fairly sober origins, the business of credit 
cards has now burst into an orgy of expansion and com- 
petition. The foundations of the present battle were laid 
in 1950 with the birth of Diners’ Club—the first organisa- 
tion to attempt to forge an all-purpose credit card. It 
linked up some 17,000 hotels, motels, night clubs and 
restaurants and built up a membership of 700,000, each of 
whom paid $5 a year for his card. The pre-eminence of 
Diners’ Club, however, has now been challenged ; this week 
that solid old American institution, the American Express 
Company, made its formal and massive entry into this con- 
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troversial field. The American Express has set its sights 
high ; it plans to create an all-purpose credit card (at an 
annual cost of $6 to holders) that will have something of 
the status, and the international acceptance, of its long- 
established traveller’s cheque—and in the process it hopes 
to replace the present multiplicity of credit cards with one 
single passport to spending. 

Meanwhile Diners’ Club has not been idle. Each pro- 
tagonist is moving forward to extend the range of goods 
and services which may be paid for by a single monthly 
cheque: shops, coach and cable companies, florists, and 
even the Ford Motor Company (for repair charges)—all 
are being coaxed into one camp or the other. The numbers 
of members on both sides have been swollen by the acquisi- 
tion of weaker contestants; the Gourmet Guest Club 
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(40,000 members) has been won by the American Express, 
the Esquire Club (100,000 members) by Diners’ Club. A 
major triumph for the American Express was the acquisition 
(at a price) of the Universal Travelcard which covers some 
4,500 hotels in the United States and which had been 
wooed in vain by Diners’ Club. But this success has lost 
some of its savour since the Hilton and Sheraton hotel 
chains, each with 800,000 card holders of its own, have 
made it clear that they were not prepared simply to be 
absorbed into the empire of the American Express. While 
the Sheraton Hotels Corporation is feeling its way toward 
a special deal with the American Express, the Hilton Hotels 
Corporation has worked out a merger with Diners’ Club 
which would give it a controlling interest. 

The attempt to make the all-purpose credit card a general 
means of payment poses a serious dilemma for hotels, 
restaurants and the others involved ; they want customers, 
but they resent having to pay commissions to get them. In 
the past the great majority of credit card groups have been 
run by the traders themselves ; some have made an annual 
charge to card holders to help defray expenses, others have 
not., But clubs like Diners’, the Esquire and the Gourmet 
Guest have always operated on a commission basis. Their 
costs are high and are said to absorb all of the 7 per cent 
commission that Diners’ Club charges on the bills which it 
handles. The American Express has fixed its levies in the 
United States at between 3 and 10 per cent—they vary 
according to the type of service, the volume of trade and 
the location. To clinch its deal with Universal Travelcard, 
the American Express gave the hotels in it the option of 
billing their guests direct, with no commission to pay, 
but this concession is not being offered to other hotels. 
This is why the Hilton and Sheraton chains have reacted so 
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promptly; they want to retain direct relations with their 
own patrons while at the same time making their hotels 
available to holders of one or other of the comprehensive 
credit cards. 

In the welter of excitement over the potentialities of this 
new toy, the sweet simplicity of cash—with no bills, no 
commissions, and no tedious long lists of co-operating hotels 
and petrol companies—has largely been overlooked. 


Mr McDonald’s Steel Hand 


ENATOR KENNEDY, who is a Democratic presidential 
S hopeful, and Mr Mitchell, the Republican Secretary 
of Labour, have both fought, often at cross purposes and 
so far unavailingly, for laws to stamp out corruption and 
undemocratic practices in trade unions. With the election 
approaching, both were glad of the opportunity provided 
by the convention of the steelworkers to congratulate this 
union—the third largest in the country and one unsoiled 
by dishonesty or strong-arm methods—on providing a 
model of American trade union democracy in action. Both 
must now be wishing that they had chosen their words more 
carefully. For once the eminent visitors were gone, the 
3,500 delegates, all lawfully and democratically chosen, 
turned the convention into a sledge-hammer to crush out 
any sign of dissent. Mr McDonald, the president, insisted 
that the leaders of a rank and file revolt be given a hearing ; 
he pleaded that there should be no cracked heads. But the 
upshot was an almost unanimous vote to instruct local 
branches to try, and then to expel, the “ traitors ” who had 
been working hand in glove with the Communists—and the 
steel employers. 

The Dues Protest Committee was formed by Mr Rarick, 
the head of a branch, when dues were increased from $3 
to $5 a month ; it opposed Mr McDonald’s “ dictatorial ” 
methods and sought to deprive him of the power to appoint 
the union’s staff of 800—a power which Mr Rarick said 
had been used to rig the convention against the rank and 
file. But the rebels’ real crime was that last year they 
collected 220,000 votes for an unknown candidate, com- 
pared with 404,000 for Mr McDonald, and thus imperilled 
his leadership and authority. Counsels of moderation may 
yet prevail, but it must be some comfort to the rebels that, 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, a union may not require an 
employer to discharge a worker except for non-payment 
of dues. 

For his own prestige, Mr McDonald needed a decisive 
victory ; for the rank and file, his excuse was that the steel- 
workers need every ounce of unity which they can summon 
up for a tough battle next July when their contracts with 
the employers expire. The steelworkers, watching Mr 
Reuther’s virtuoso performance against great odds in 
Detroit, have been thankful that their own three-year con- 
tracts did not run out this year. By next summer, if steel 
order-books continue to fill up and many of the steel- 
workers now on short time are called back, the union will 
be in a much stronger position to fight for the raft of new 
demands which Mr McDonald floated enticingly before the 
delegates: higher wages, a shorter work-week to avoid hard- 
ship caused by the progress of automation, more effective 
medical benefits, and almost complete protection against 
unemployment. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST GROWING 


1ePRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 534 guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines. Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 





AVERAGE 
1 
price 53 Guineas 


including these accessories: 


THE DUAL PURPOSE MICROPHONE (IT’S A MINIATURE LOUD-SPEAKER, TOO), 
TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE AND CLIP, A FOOT CONTROL AND DUST COVER, 


3°*PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefcase. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 







| precision business machine that gives you every control, an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 
l every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
: other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 4°*PROVED ‘Stenorette design and performance is 
j You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
. : Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office—large find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
or small—can afford a Stenorette. Grundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office—even the smallest —can afford to be 
y ; 2*PERFORMANCE Easier dictating. ..trouble-free without one. 
; transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
’ : performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase Stenorette your “Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 
1 : automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
t easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can dictate, free brochure. 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all with a push-button ! The magnetic tape FREE BROCHURE ‘ 
e reel takes 25 minutes of dictation, and you can use the same How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- / sp 
% tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that work away. Get your secretary to post this Ay “~~ 
| is involved with belts, dises or cylinders. Your Stenorette coupon for your free copy. Se. t= 
n and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost. Ee w) : 
h —] 
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n Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the : 
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GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. sdvernsing and Showrooms : 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, $.E.26 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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The Joneses Go to College 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


M JOSEPH JONES, a lawyer who lives 
in Pennsylvania and who has three 
children in first-class colleges, would be 
indignant if he were told how much they 
depend on other people’s money for their 
education. But in fact they do to a very 
considerable extent—and this is quite 
apart from the new scheme for loans to 
siudents by the federal government. 


One at Law School 


His eldest son, Mr Joe Jones, Jr, 
married with two children, living in a 
suburb of Charlottesville, is a graduate 
in his second year at the University of 
Virginia’s Law School. As a resident in 
the state he has been paying $373 a year 
—$305 for tuition and $68 for fees which 
cover medical, library and _ sports 
charges ; his friends from outside the 
state have been paying $693, but it is 
more this year. Undergraduate courses 
come slightly cheaper than postgraduate 
ones. Yet it actually costs the University 
of Virginia about $725 to provide young 
Mr Jones with his year’s education. Who 
pays the difference ? 

First, the taxpayers of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. In 1779 Thomas 
Jefferson, who believed in public educa- 
tion, proposed that the state should 
supply it to all “without regard to 
wealth, birth or other accidental con- 
dition or circumstance.” It took him 
some time to induce the State Legisla- 
ture to found the University, but for the 
past 125 years public funds have met 
part of the bills of the annua! crop of 
young Joneses. In 1956-57, the jast 
fiscal year for which figures are 
available, from an appropriation from 
the state’s funds of $3,274,670 for the 
University’s maintenance and operation 
in Charlottesville, $262,095 was spent 
directly for the law school and its library, 
with the law school also benefiting in- 
directly from other outlays such as those 
for administration and for the main- 
tenance of the historic buildings which 
Jefferson designed. 

But this appropriation alone would not 
have filled the gap between the actual 
cost of running the law school and the 
$194,461 received from fees for tuition. 
Last year, 984 of the law school’s 4,500 
ex-students gave over $30,000 in response 
te the annual appeal and other friends 
contributed an additional $3,000. These 
gifts are channelled through the Law 
School Foundation to meet expenses 
ranging from the cost of the moot court 
competition to insurance programmes 
for the staff and additions to the stipends 
for certain chairs over the regular level 
at the university. 


The third source of income for the law 
school is gifts in kind—largely in time-- 
which if paid for at the going rate would 
add a formidable amount to the budget. 
Because of the pleasantness of Charlottes- 
ville’s situation and the prestige of the 
law school, outstanding legal specialists 
are willing to visit it, either to give 
concentrated courses or to appear before 
the Student Legal Forum, for their ex- 
penses only or even for nothing. In a 
few cases wealthy retired jurists who live 
in the district serve on what amounts te 
a dollar-a-year basis ; they accept their 
salaries and promptly give them back. 

So by the time young Mr Jones’s bill 
is made out a good many peopie, tax- 
payers and private citizens, have chipped 
in to keep it as low as it is. A good many 
more people then chip in to help him to 
pay it. He was a soldier in Korea ; as a 
result, through the combined good offices 
of the United States Veterans Admini- 
stration, Treasury and Post Office, he 
gets a monthly cheque from the federal 
taxpayer for $160 as “readjustment 
assistance ” in his return to private life. 
This can be used for tuition, fees, books 
and equipment. His military service 
also brings in $11 a week for the evening 
he spends with his reserve unit, and this 
year, from June to September, except 
for two weeks at military camp, he 
worked in the office of a local law firm, 
for the second summer running—and 
this time he knew enough to get paid 
for it. The rest of his and his family’s 
expenses, which add up to about $5,000 
a year altogether, come out of his father’s 
bank balance and a trust fund set up by 
his grandfather. 


One at Michigan 


Mr Jimmy Jones, the other son, is in 
the second year of his four-year under- 
graduate course in chemical engineering 
at the University of Michigan, a state 
where I2 cents in every tax dollar, a big 
percentage, is spent on higher education. 
He is proud to say that, while Dad’s 
cheques are indispensable, he himself 1s 
paying a good part of the bill from his 
own past, present and future earnings. 
He is receiving substantial financial aid 
in the form of a science scholarship, one 
of a group given by a leading corporation 
in Detroit out of the § per cent of its 
income that is not taxable if it is used 
for charitable purposes. Because of his 
engineering bent, when Jimmy finished 
high school he was offered a wide choice 
of scholarships by several top-flight 
universities, both in his home state of 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

The rest of his actual] requirements— 
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room and board cost him about $1,000 


‘a year and then there is tuition—comes 


from the student loan fund. Lending 
money to Jimmy is not much of a risk ; 
in recent years men with engineering 
degrees have been starting work at 
annual salaries very little below the 
$6,120 which the average full professor 
is paid at the height of his career. Soon 
Jimmy may be able to earn something 
approaching $500 a week during his 
vacations, working in his own field of 
chemical engineering. Last summer he 
was satisfied with a total of only 
$434.26, earned by helping at a super- 
market, This was spent on parts for his 
very ancient car, which cost him $250 
originally. His father pays for clothes, 
travel, telephone calls (a substantial 
item) and other extra-curricular 
expenses. 


One at Bryn Mawr 


Miss Jeanie Jones, in her first year at 
a women’s college in Pennsylvania, is to 
be complimented on having won one 
of the National Merit Scholarships last 
spring ; these come from a fund estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation and aug- 
mented by large contributions from a 
number of corporations. They are 
awarded after a competitive examination 
and the amount, beyond a $200 mini- 
mum, is scaled to the student’s need 
with careful and detailed account being 
taken both of the family’s income and 
assets and of its liabilities. 

The actual cost of the tuition that 
Jeanie is receiving is somewhere be- 
tween $1,600 and $1,700 a year. Last 
year her bill would have been $850 but 
this year she will be paying $1,100 under 
a new policy of asking the student to 
come a little closer to covering the cost 
of what she receives. Her scholarship is 
subtracted from this; about a quarter 
of her fellow students have some kind of 
scholarship, averaging $850 a year in 
value. Over half of the 800 girls at the 
college earn money by baby sitting, 
typing, waiting at table and so on. The 
cost of board and lodging is $1,050 a year 
and fees, books and incidental expenses 
add up to another $200. On top of that 
there are clothes and holiday travel. 

Since Bryn Mawr is a private insti- 
tution the difference between the cost 
and the price of Jeanie’s education is not 
a charge on the state taxpayer. In 1957 
the difference was met from interest on 
an endowment valued at about $19 
million ; from annual contributions by 
old students and friends; from grants by 
charitable bodies of more than $750,000 ; 
from government contracts worth some 
$57,000 and from gifts by business firms 
of about $45,000. In addition the college 
received over $1.5 million in bequests 
and annuities during the year, part of 
which were for capital and part for 
current account. 
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Hard Choice for Liberals 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


VER since 1944, when the Liberal Party—a third party 
E confined to New York State—was founded, it has tried 
both to be true to its conscience and to hold the balance of 
power between the Republicans and Democrats in the state. 
It has never found that dual task more difficult than in the 
present election campaign. When Mr DeSapio, the boss 
of the Democratic machine in Manhattan, dictated the 
nomination of Mr Frank Hogan, the politically colourless 
district attorney of Manhattan, as the Democrats’ senatorial 
candidate, he posed a classic dilemma for the Liberals. If 
they agreed to accept Mr Hogan, they would in effect 
endorse the bad old “ smoke-filled room ” method by which 
he was chosen and betray their high-principled tradition of 
opposition to machine politics. But if the Liberals rejected 
him, they might ensure the election of the Republican and 
retard the struggle for the welfare programmes they hold 
dear. It was only after prolonged indecision and much dis- 
sension in the ranks that the party’s leaders placed social 
objectives above political independence and accepted Mr 
Hogan. 

Such hard choices have been a feature of the party’s 
history. Its antecedents go back to the nineteen-thirties 
when a coalition of labour and reform groups, seeking to 
support President Roosevelt without becoming identified 
with the decayed Democratic organisation in New York, 
formed the American Labour Party. Despite its name, the 
ALP never functioned outside the boundaries of New York 
State. It quickly became one of the principal sources of 
support for Mayor LaGuardia, the dissident Republican 
who, from 1933 to 1945, presided over a reform administra- 
tion in New York City. Although the party included some 
well-to-do “ silk stocking” voters interested exclusively in 
competent municipal government and a heavy sprinkling 
of intellectuals and professional people more concerned with 
national programmes for social welfare, most of the party’s 
strength came from the several hundred thousand members 
of the city’s Jewish community working in the huge garment 
industry. These are voters with a high level of civic con- 
sciousness, a deep distrust of the regular party machines, 
and considerable political sophistication derived from the 
now dying socialist tradition brought over from Europe. 


ROM the outset, the ALP reflected the personal and 
F organisational rivalries of the two trade unions in the 
garment industry, the Independent Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union headed by Mr David Dubinsky and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers led by Sidney Hillman. 
These rivalries came to a head over the role of the com- 
munist minority in the ALP. Hillman favoured maintain- 
ing a broad coalition of the left, while Mr Dubinsky became 
intransigently opposed to further collaboration with the 
Communists on any terms. On this issue, Mr Dubinsky 
and his followers seceded and formed the Liberal Party. 
When Hillman died shortly thereafter, his followers in the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers joined the renascent Demo- 
cratic Party and the ALP declined into a Communist- 
controlled front. 

The Liberal Party has a hard-core strength of about 
250,000. It is commonly said that these voters hold 
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the balance of power ; the electoral returns would seem, on 
their face, to support this statement. Mr Averell Harriman, 
for example, who was the candidate of the Democratic and 
Liberal Parties, was elected Governor in 1954 by a 
majority of 11,000 votes with the Liberals adding a crucial 
264,000 votes to his total. But the Liberals’ hold on the 
balance of power is subject to serious qualification. The 
first is that the Democrats have repeatedly demonstrated 
that they can win municipal elections in New York City 
singlehanded, unless there is an unusually appealing candi- 
date such as La Guardia whom both Republicans and 
Liberals can support. There is also a widely shared 
suspicion that the conservative oligarchs of the Republican 
Party, having no taste for another troublesome LaGuardia, 
are content to leave the city government to the 
Democrats and concentrate on seeking control of the state 
government. The rebuffs which Mr Jacob Javits, now the 
Republican junior Senator from New York, encountered 
several years ago when he tried to reconstruct a Republican- 
Liberal alliance tend to confirm this suspicion ; so does the 
unvarying mediocrity of Republican mayoral candidates. 


ucH though the Democrats would like to be indepen- 
dent of Liberal votes in their state-wide campaigns, 
Mr DeSapio and his fellow-realists at the top of the 
Democratic hierarchy are aware that this is not practical 
politics. But they use their strength in the city to drive 
hard bargains with the Liberal Party’s leaders. They re- 
peatedly nominate candidates whom they know the Liberals 
do not want but whom it is hard for the Liberals to reject. 
Sometimes the Democrats go too far and nominate a candi- 
date whom the Liberals will not accept. Such was the case 
in 1952 when a party hack was chosen to run for the Senate 
against Mr Irving Ives, the Republican incumbent ; the 
Liberals backed an independent candidate who polled over 
400,000 votes and doubly ensured Mr Ives’s victory. At 
other times, such as this year, the Democrats keep on the 
safe side and a common effort is possible. 

The differences between the Liberals and Democrats are 
mainly cultural rather than ideological in origin. The 
Democrats reflect the basically conservative social outlook 
of the Roman Catholic Irish and Italian groups. Committed 
to middle-class values and a creed of party regularity, the 
Democrats cannot help but suspect the Liberals with their 
overtones of socialist radicalism and their fondness for the 
rebel and the dissenter. Issues such as “ McCarthyism ” 
and civil liberties bring this conflict out in its sharpest form. 

These cultural differences seem likely to divide the two 
parties indefinitely, although it is increasingly difficult for 
the Liberals to maintain their political identity and 
integrity. They run the risk of becoming a permanent tail 
to the Democratic kite. This is why, although the Liberals 
finally swallowed Mr Hogan, they are trying feebly to assert 
their independence by putting up a candidate of their own 
for the lesser post of Attorney-General. 


* * * 


Correction —The” National Broadcasting Corporation 
points out that in a note, “ Quizzes Questioned,” in The 
Economist of September 6, 1958, Mr Mark Van Doren 
was mentioned as winning large sums when it was his son, 
Mr Charles Van Doren, who was meant. 
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BLOODHOUND DEFENCE SYSTEM 


—now ordered by Sweden 


i 
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A ramjet(@ed Bloodhound missile in supersonic flight 


Close-up air-intake during flight 


\ 


1958 


Choice by European neutral 


confirms operational effectiveness 
of Bristol/Ferranti’s 
surface-to-air guided missile 


system and its ramjet engines 


Adoption of the Bloodhound—already approaching full 
operational status with the RAF as mainstay of Britain’s 
air defence—was made by a Swedish assessment team after 
exhaustive evaluation of the merits of surface-to-air guided 
missile systems available throughout the world. 

Bristol ramjets—ensuring long range, flexibility, simpli- 
city of handling—play a large part in making Bloodhound 
the most effective defence system of its kind in the world— 
now and for many years to come. 


Bristol 
are gaa 


Siddeley 


ENGINES LIMITED 
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One of the best moves a metal foil manufacturer ever made was getting in touch with 
his ECGD man. Four years ago his exports to the U.S.A.—his only market—were worth 
£1,000. To expand any further meant giving large-scale credit, a risk he couldn’t take 
on his own. ECGD gave him secure backing in the form of credit vetting and insurance. 
Immediately exports shot up to £29,000. In the second year to £72,000. By last year 
he had an American market worth over £105,000. In the past year he’s also built up 
a £13,000 European market, again under EcGD cover. All this has cost him as little as 
6/6d. for every £100 insured. The same organisation that helped that exporter to 
expand can underwrite your drive for new business. Have a talk with your ECGD man. 
It might turn out to be one of the best moves you’ve ever made. 


£105,0000.S. marketin 3 years!” 


ot 
v 
This is a true story, but because business 
between ECGD and exporters is strictly 
confidential any details which could identify 
the exporter have been left out. 
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EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


bs 
C 
or 


; HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. ? E.C.G.D. is a Government 
‘ : BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, on set up to help 
: BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, ae 


fully explained in the 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, booklet ‘Payment Secured’, 


NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. : Write for a free copy. 





. 
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talk it over with your EGGD man 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 






Jordan Holds Out 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


Wednesday 


EFRESHED by his recent hunting expedition in the 
mountains east of Aqaba, King Hussein was in good 
voice today when he made his speech from the throne to 
the Jordanian parliament. The climax of the speech was 
the announcement of the withdrawal of British troops from 
Jordan, beginning on October 20th. The three weeks’ 
interval that must elapse before the withdrawal begins is 
due partly to the need for arranging transport, partly to fear 
that the Egyptian cat may jump the wrong way. The king’s 
speech both reproved his Arab neighbours for hostile acts 
and expressed his confidence that the cloud would pass. 
It was, in fact, remarkably moderate in tone ; such bitter- 
ness as came to the surface was directed almost entirely 
against communism. The king’s intention was clearly to 
leave the door open for the inter-Arab reconciliation fore- 
shadowed in the United Nations resolution of August 21st 
while firmly maintaining the right of Jordan to live 
untroubled by bad neighbours. 

In return for forgoing the protection of British troops 
the Jordanian government is to receive a United Nations 
presence in the person of Signor Spinelli, whose task is to 
observe the implementation of the UN resolution ; this is 
based on pledges of good neighbourly conduct between 
Arab states. He will report any apparent infractions of the 
resolution direct to the secretary-general. Although most 
complaints will doubtless be initiated by the Jordanian 
government, the ambassador will not confine himself to 
passing them on without comment. One of the most impor- 
tant parts of his mission will be to sift and assess their 
validity. It is a matter of considerable disappointment 
to the Jordanian government that the Secretary-General 
was unable to persuade other Arab states to accept a parallel 
presence (the “roving ambassador” who will be based 
in New York is already known here as the “ absent pre- 
sence”). The precise role of the liaison offices to be 
set up in Damascus and Beirut is not fully understood ; 
and it is suspected that they will be little better than 
postboxes. The fact that Jordan has, nevertheless, 
consented to go along with Mr Hammarskjéld is seen 
in both official and unofficial circles here as reflecting the 
government’s earnest hope of restoring better relations with 
its Arab neighbours. 

Outside interference in Jordanian affairs has been of 
three kinds: the infiltration of arms and men, an economic 
blockade and hostile propaganda. Infiltration appears to 
have played a minor role and no cases have been reported 
in recent weeks. But the economic blockade has had the 
result—at least temporarily—of seriously distorting Jordan’s 
economy. Well over 90 per cent of Jordanian imports and 
exports now pass through the narrow channel of Aqaba. 
No oil for Jordan comes through Syria or from Iraq and no 
airlines registered in Jordan may fly over Syrian or Iraqi 





territory. In other respects the closure of the Syrian and 
Iraqi frontiers is no longer complete. But the flow of goods 
to and from Iraq and Syria is little more than a trickle— 
and an irregular one at that owing, apparently, to arbitrary 
decisions by frontier officials. 

The crisis has acted as a sharp spur to the development 
of facilities at Aqaba. A few weeks ago twenty or more 
ships were lined up outside the harbour waiting for berths. 
The daily average is now between five and six. The con- 
gestion in the warehouses has been relieved and goods are 
now being removed inland-as fast as they are unloaded. 
The shortage of oil tanker trucks has been largely overcome, 
partly by the release of 45 from Iraq, partly by odd trucks 
scraped up by distribution companies from the bottom of 
the barrel. The arrival is expected shortly of new storage 
tanks of American origin with capacity of 15,000 tons— 
more than a month’s average national consumption. 

The chief anxiety now concerns the desert road north- 
ward from Aqaba to Amman, which is still far from com- 
plete. With the onset of winter rains and the heavy increase 
in traffic it is likely to deteriorate fast. Therefore, though 
the Jordanian government is now determined to press on 
with the development of trade through Aqaba, the reopen- 
ing of the Syrian and Iraqi frontiers, with consequent diver- 
sion of at least some traffic from the overworked road, would 
be a sensible relief. 

The Jordanian government has already drawn Signor 
Spinelli’s attention to broadcasts which in its view constitute 
interference in the affairs of Jordan. It is possible to discern 
a slight change for the better in the tone of official broad- 
casts from Cairo. There is less direct incitement to revolt ; 
attacks on King Hussein and on his government strike a 
more subtle and allusive note. In references to the king 
himself, the royal title is dropped. He is plain Hussein. 
He is represented as a tool of imperialism and his wish for 
independence is questioned. British troops are in Amman, 
says Cairo radio, to protect the king from his people. 

Whether such criticisms constitute interference is a matter 
for debate—it is not unusual for national broadcasting 
systems to criticise other governments. But the tone of 
clandestine broadcasts to Jordan is as harsh as ever. The 
“ Jordanian Peoples’ radio” claims to be operated by 
Jordanians for Jordanians. Yet it is certainly not located on 
Jordanian soil and therefore can only carry on with the con- 
nivance of the government of a neighbouring state. In a 
recent transmission it stated flatly that it would not be 
deterred by United Nations complaints from supporting 
“the peoples’ struggle.” It freely promises King Hussein 
the same fate that overtook King Feisal and Nuri es Said. 
It also names specific government officials and threatens 
them with “ peoples’ vengeance.” 

Although the Jordanian prime minister has told 
journalists that there is no law against listening to Cairo 
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radio, the practice is severely discouraged. Café proprietors 
who kept their sets tuned in to Cairo—as they used to do 
under former governments—would soon find themselves in 
trouble. But home listening can be controlled only by 
methods far more drastic than any that the Jordanian autho- 
rities have yet adopted or could adopt. There is, therefore, 
good reason for supposing that the message from Cairo 
penetrates deep; and it is now repeated not only by 


Damascus but by Baghdad. Will Beirut now also join in ? . 


Gaullist Landslide 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


T was a landslide. The result exceeded the hopes of the 
I victors. They expected two-thirds of the French poll, 
hoped for three-quarters and got nearly four-fifths. In all, 
17,666,828 metropolitan Frenchmen (that is to say 79.25 
per cent of those voting) said Yes on Sunday, while only 
4,624,475 said No. No French ruler since Napoleon III 
has obtained such a massive popular vote. 

The nons fall 830,000 short of the Communist poll at 
the last general election in 1956. Communist losses can be 
estimated at somewhat over one million (or about one-fifth 
of the party’s electoral strength), the figure varying according 
to one’s assessment of the rest of the opposition. The Com- 
munist decline is particularly striking in the traditionally 
conservative and Catholic areas of eastern France ; in Alsace 
and Lorraine the Communist positions have crumbled. But 
the decrease is general and the Communists suffered sub- 
stantial losses in the industrial areas of the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais, in the red belt of Paris and Lyons and in the ports of 
Marseilles, Toulon and Le Havre. 

Though greater than expected, the Communist defeat is 
no surprise. It was always known that some of their elec- 
toral support came from people who merely voted against 
the regime. The Gaullist Rally had already snapped up 
some of these votes on previous occasions (the Communist 
figures in Paris, for instance, have now sunk roughly to the 
1951 level). This time the general feeling in the country 
was that to say oui was a vote against the past and against 
the “system.” Many commentators suggest that, elections 
being a different matter, the Communists may recover the 
bulk of their losses in the November poll. This is 
dubious since, if nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails 
like failure. Much will depend on the electoral law itself, 

More than by their own losses, the Communists must be 
alarmed by their isolation. The main victims of the 
referendum are probably those Liberals and Socialists who 
dared to swim against the current. Well-known figures like 
MM. Mendés-France, Mitterrand, Baylet and Daladier 
have carried only a few of their supporters into opposition. 
The votes of the non-communist opposition can probably 
be counted in a few hundreds of thousands. It has even 
been suggested that the effect of its propaganda was only to 
alter the ranks of the abstainers. The poll was high on 
Sunday, but those who stayed at home were not necessarily 
the same as before. Intense propaganda has succeeded in 
bringing to the polls people who are traditionally outside 
politics. Part of the non-communist left, on the other hand, 
apparently solved its problems by contracting out. In any 
case, the ghost of the Popular Front has been laid for the 
moment. It will return, as an avenging ghost, only if 
popular disappointment leads to a turn of the tide. 
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The swollen bag of the ayes defies analysis. The size of 
this vote shows how many Frenchmen, fed up with the 
Fourth Republic, wished “ que ¢a change.” Change, how- 
ever, can have several meanings. For some, oui meant the 
reduction of the army to its proper place and a negotiated 
peace in Algeria. For others it spelt the end of the parlia- 
mentary regime and the beginning of strong rule, backed 
by armed force if necessary. 

Ambiguity has paid handsome dividends. General 
de Gaulle not only got a massive vote. He has also been 
given almost unlimited, dictatorial powers for the next four 
months. During that period he can fill the important gaps 
in the new constitution by decree. He can determine the 
new electoral law and, hence, to some extent, the colouring 
of the next assembly. On one issue the general may not 
be able to use his full powers—over Algeria, where he has 
flown after victory. Electoral success there has rather 
limited his scope for action. If the purpose of the refer- 
endum in Algeria was to prove that by day the army is 
stronger than the FLN and controls the country, the proof 
has been given. The French army succeeded in registering 
more than three-quarters of the Algerian population of 
voting age and then to bring about 80 per cent of those 
registered to the polling stations. It is irrelevant that the 
army played the electoral game with all the democratic 
niceties. It is not irrelevant that, as has been reported, the 
Moslems feared reprisals. In Algeria, 97 per cent voted oui. 

It is useful for the military to be able to face the 
general with an “accomplished fact” at a time when a 
massive vote frees him from their past sponsorship. But 
he is unlikely to endorse their integration slogans ; and 
he should now be able to negotiate with the other side 
without a clash with the army. If he fails to take that risk, 
it will not be for lack of support at home. Precedent shows 
that compromise with the civilian and military masters 
of Algeria means that the war goes on. 

General de Gaulle can rightly point out that he got a 
blank cheque and not a clear mandate for a policy in Algeria. 
“ The bride is too beautiful,” the editor of Le Monde has 
written. In a divided country one cannot remain 
Mr Eighty Per Cent for ever. The general now has immense 
power and prestige, but electors are fickle, and whichever 
way he uses his power he must disappoint some of his sup- 
porters. As the veil over the new Gaullism is lifted, who 
will be those who regret their contribution to the over- 
whelming majority of last Sunday ? 


Mao Squeezes the Orange 


HINA’S rulers are already well advanced in their drive 
C to reshape the whole way of life of the country’s 500 
million rural inhabitants “along para-military and spartan 
lines. Since April, about a third of all the administrative 
districts (hsiang) in rural China have been transformed into 
* people’s communes,” which thus embrace over 150 million 
countryfolk. The aim is to complete the transformation by 
the spring. 

It is now revealed that in several provinces, including 
Honan, which has been almost completely transformed, 
communes were being formed six months ago. But the first 
public reference to them was not made until August, and 
only on September roth were the Communist central com- 
mittee’s orders about them published. Now propaganda 
about the communes fills the Chinese press, The ruling 




























FLEXIBILITY 
al “The unmanned weapon, compared with the manned : 
. | weapon, is very inflexible, and in war you need 


3s | , flexibility. To abandon the manned aircraft simplifies 


r enormously the enemy’s problems.” 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Dermot Boyle, Chief of the Air Staff. 
12 ‘The Times’ report on Conference ‘Prospect’, 7th May, 1958. 









se A guided missile, once launched, is committed to its task —but a manned 

in » , aircraft remains a resource ‘in hand’ to deal, time after time, with each situation 
se : as it arises. A strong manned air force is the most efficient means of settling 
er the local and limited conflicts with which the post-war world has become 

p- so familiar. And, as it can be committed without precipitating a general 
10 conflict, it is a most effective deterrent in itself. 

The Folland Gnat makes a strong fighter component a sound economic 
proposition—and a highly flexible force. It has reversed the trend to greater 
size, complexity and cost in fighter design. It is far more manoeuvrable 

than the great majority of fighters, has a higher ceiling and remarkable rate of 
climb and radius of action. Its simplicity makes it extremely easy to 
maintain—even at emergency bases. 

ve Whether as a fighter or in the ground attack role, the GNAT is one of the 


om most effective and flexible weapons there is. 


ve 
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d, Ordered by the Indian, Finnish and Yugoslav Air Forces 

= Two-seater trainer version chosen by the ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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To any town thinking 





Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 


of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 































. certainly not with the newly 
Sa water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 

piece of plant will distill for you— 

from sea water 





anything up to 250 
tons of fresh water every hour. 

And by fresh we mean crystal 

clear, far purer and softer than 
good drinking water supplies. 

Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 
Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
ut this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
—for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 

from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 
hitherto put it out of court. 





THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of % 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD, THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
LONDON OFFICE: 58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
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party was presumably anxious lest the first experiments 
yielded poor results, or aroused strong opposition among the 
peasants ; hence its suppression of all news about the com- 
munes until a few weeks ago. 

Opposition might well—may well—have been en- 
countered, for the communes are explicitly designed to gouge 
the maximum amount of work out of the peasants and to 
destroy their private lives and village roots. The peasants 
must now “organise themselves along military lines, and 
live a collective life.” In some places, according to Peking, 
newly built canteens “have become almost the only place 
for people to eat.” Canteens, institutions for old people, 
sewing squads, and communal nurseries (which in Honan 
have already taken charge of six million young children, two 
thirds of all those in the province), are “ liberating ” women 
for work outside the home—including “ road building, tree 
planting and ditch digging.” “ Part work, part study” 
schools likewise make schoolchildren available to swell the 
labour force. Surviving private plots of land are being 
turned over to the communes, and the peasants’ houses too ; 
the communes are entitled to pull the houses down and use 
the materials for new communal buildings. China’s rulers 
are bolder than Russia’s ; neither Stalin nor Mr Khrush- 
chev succeeded in doing away altogether with private allot- 
ments, and recently the Soviet government has made con- 
cessions in this respect. 

The central committee emphasises that “the growth of 
rural industry demands the transfer of manpower from farm- 
ing,” and that the existing collective farms “ no longer meet 
the needs of the changing situation.” These farms are there- 
fore being merged into the new larger units, which usually 
correspond to a hsiang, and which also embrace all the 
district’s industrial enterprises, schools, and trading organi- 
sations. The former district council becomes the commune 
council, and acquires new powers of discipline over all the 
countryfolk in its domain, who “ can, like factory workers 
and soldiers, be deployed with greater freedom and on a 
large scale.” 


HE next stage, it is explained, will be to transform 
T ownership by the commune into state ownership ; this 
will take between three and six years, or possibly a little 
longer, according to local conditions. Also “ where condi- 
tions permit,” the peasant is being turned at once into a 
straightforward wage-earner, but “to avert unfavourable 
effects on production . . . where conditions are not yet ripe, 
present systems of payment may be temporarily retained.” 
Part of the rural proletarian’s pay is now being given him in 
the form of food tickets, which help to tie him to the canteen 
system and speed the disintegration of family life. 

The military potential of the communes is officially em- 
phasised. “ Although the organisation of rural labour on 
military lines is for waging battles against nature, not against 
human enemies, it is easy to transform one kind of struggle 
into the other.” On their formation, the communes set up 
their own militia units—in one case cited by Peking, a 
militia force of 2,400 has been formed in a commune which 
comprises 9,300 families; and the communist press mentions 
militiamen as “ patrolling day and night to ensure security,” 
which may also further the important task of “ tightening 
labour discipline.” 

The first achievements of the communes appear somewhat 
astonishing. One, with 20,457 members, claims to have 
built 4,530 iron and steel plants, machine-building plants, 
fertiliser plants, cement plants and other plants in a few 
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weeks. Another, slightly more modest, has got its 43,000 
members to set up only 1,100 factories in six months. 
Hundreds of other and no less fantastic claims are being 
made. Independent eye-witnesses have already noted that 
in at least some cases fertiliser factories turn out to be com- 
post heaps, and machine-building plants look remarkably 
like small sheds in which farm tools are repaired or im- 
provised from scrap or odd components. But the Chinese 
reputation for backyard improvisation cannot be forgotten. 
Again, one may hesitate over last week’s claim that, “ in two, 
three or four months,” thousands of small smelting plants 
for aluminium are to be built ; but a great drive for small- 
scale local mining is undoubtedly in progress. 

Since the beginning of this year, Peking’s propaganda for 
internal consumption has been stressing the urgency of 
developing small rural industrial enterprises. There is a 
visible retreat from the rather megalomaniac emphasis on 
huge iron and steel complexes and other big industrial pro- 
jects. One reason which emerges from the present flood 
of information is the need to ease the strain on the over- 
loaded transport system ; another, the need to check the 
alarming overcrowding of China’s great cities. One reason 
which is not officially mentioned, but leaps to the eye, is 
China’s disappointment at not receiving Soviet supplies 
needed for its second five year plan on anything like the 
scale it had hoped for. Thrust back on their country’s own 
resources, Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues are nevertheless 
scaling their targets up, not down. They evidently believe 
that their fellow countrymen’s well known talent for 
resourcefulness and ready improvisation may yet save their 
plans from foundering ; and they have set out to squeeze this 
particular China orange till the pips squeak. The arbitrary 
and total mobilisation of peasant manpower which com- 
munist China has often used to meet exceptional situations, 
such as great floods, is to become a regular pattern of life 
for 500 million people. The results are unlikely to measure 
up to the fantastic claims now being made, but they may 
well be astonishing. And it is a happy piece of timing for 
Peking that its peak pressure on a peasantry—which may not 
be as enthusiastic as is claimed about the communes— 
should come just when it has worked up a great campaign 
about imperialist aggressors threatening to attack China. 


New Vista from Montreal 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


T would be a pity if the Montreal conference were allowed 
I to pass into oblivion as nothing more than a step on the 
way to next week’s Delhi meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. True, the Common- 
wealth’s two greatest problems—the standing of sterling and 
the provision of adequate development capital—were passed 
on to Delhi with a warm commendation of the proposals 
for expanding the resources of the Fund and the Bank. The 
conference report, exceptionally well written for such a 
formal document, avoids referring to these as American 
proposals, but welcomes Mr Eisenhower’s helpful initiative. 
No mention is made of the President’s other proposal— 
for the establishment of an international development 
agency. This omission clearly reflects British fears that 
such a new agency, whether under the egis of the World 
Bank or of the Commonwealth, would not generate new 
sources of capital, but would merely establish new inter- 











national machinery which would then control some funds 
which Britain prefers to keep under its own control. 

The Commonwealth governments met for two weeks 
without hearing any advocate of exclusive Commonwealth 
action. They placed every issue in the context of the wider 
world. But surely that is no reason for dismissing this 
meeting as insignificant. Is it not rather a sign of maturity, 
which may prove the value of these meetings ? The ques- 
tion is important for two reasons. It has a bearing on 
domestic politics in both Canada and Britain—the only two 
countries, as one British minister observed, which had a 
serious political stake in the conference. It has an even 
more important bearing on a second question: is the 
Commonwealth destined for early dissolution into more 
logical economic groups, or has it enough inherent unity 
to provide leadership in developing wider spheres of 
co-operation with other countries ? 

The South African minister of economic affairs, Mr Van 
Rhijn, refused at Montreal to accept the term “ Common- 
wealth Economic Council” unless the word “ consultative ” 
was included. He captivated everybody by saying: “ Of 
course you all know that we of South Africa are less 
interested in the Commonwealth than anyone else here.” 
This detachment had been obvious throughout, and its 
blunt expression was popular. There is a widespread feeling 
among Canadians that the Commonwealth would be 
strengthened if South Africa were to vote itself out. Its 
inclusion brings Little Rock too near for comfort, and 
Canadians find it disturbing to think that they are taking a 
Governor Faubus to their bosom, 


HETHER South Africa is in or out, India’s finance 
minister, Mr Morarji Desai, put the real significance 
of the meeting in one curt phrase when he said: “ the Com- 
monwealth is the world in miniature.” Neither the com- 
petitive manceuvres of Canada and Britain (which led one 
Canadian commentator to invent a refinement of gamesman- 
ship called conferencemanship), nor the determined and 
successful pursuit of limited national ends by Australia’s 
experienced trade minister, Mr John McEwen, and New 
Zealand’s neophyte finance minister, Mr Nordmeyer, nor 
any other example of obviously national objectives, could 
obscure the emergence of a vivid new perspective on our 
nuclear world. 

Mr Desai referred again to this new perspective when 
he said that the contrast between living standards in India 
and Canada—or between under-developed Asian countries 
and the whole western world—was “the greatest inter- 
national problem of our time.” For all his Hindu strictness 
and prohibitionist inclinations, Mr Desai is a passionate 
democrat, and when he said this, the whole Russian- 
American struggle—the cold war—appeared downgraded. 
This impression was fortified by the discussion on trade 
with Russia and China that inevitably arose in the discussion 
on stabilising commodity prices. Everyone had bitter 
experience of Russian and Chinese methods of competition. 
Malaya’s moan about tin was matched in a lower key by 
Pakistan’s complaint about Chinese shirts and Canadian 
complaints about aluminium. But everybody agreed that 
these instances alone did not convict the communist coun- 
tries of seeking to wreck the free world’s trade, and evidence 
was cited which might point in the opposite direction. No- 
body felt that the severance of trade relations with the com- 
munists was a proper reaction. All seemed to prefer the 
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view that “it is better to be opposed by a fat wolf than a 
hungry one.” So the final Montreal report merely expressed 
the hope that communist countries would participate in 
commodity stabilisation plans, adding only that the exten- 
sion of disruptive action such as Russia has taken on tin 
would “ require action to prevent the distortion of normal 
world trade.” 

The liberalism of the final report suggests that the new 
perspective inspired by the under-developed countries may 
have made a deeper impression than any governmental 
actions yet reveal. This is the tremendous question left by 
this new kind of Commonwealth economic conference. 
What does it amount to when Canada, for example, accepts 
a declaration recognising “ how important it is that obstacles 
should not be placed in the way of the export of manu- 
factured goods from under-developed countries” ? Either 
it is the most outrageous hypocrisy, or it must lead to action 
of great political courage such as the Canadian government 
has not yet shown. Either it shows that the whole 
Commonwealth has accepted the thesis expressed by the 
less developed countries—in which case the Commonwealth 
is now all set to lead the world into far more liberal trading 
policies—or it shows a degree of political opportunism 
which will ensure that no similar trade and economic con- 
ference is attempted again. 

This conference was more carefully prepared than any 
previous one of the same kind ; it was the first at which 
the “new members ” in Asia and Africa outnumbered the 
“old members.” As a result, not only do the ministers of 
finance and trade and economics now know each other and 
understand each other’s problems better, but similar links 
have also been established between senior officials of all 
Commonwealth governments. These closer contacts may 
help to lead the world to recognise as its greatest problem 
the wide gap between the living standards of the indus- 
trialised West and those of Asia and Africa. 

All the older countries of the Commonwealth have a 
responsibility to show whether the Montreal declaration 
meant anything or nothing. But a particular responsibility 
rests on Canada’s Conservative government, which caused 
this conference to be called—and ever since has adopted a 
predominantly protectionist policy. The Canadian chair- 
man of the conference, the finance minister, Mr Donald 
Fleming, described the final report in terms of imaginative 
hyperbole which will be impossible to justify unless 
Canadian policy is adapted to the far-reaching objectives 
therein expressed. If it is not, Canada can easily make a 
mockery of the whole proceeding which it initiated. 


Australia’s Lead Weight 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BROKEN HILL 


USTRALIAN reactions to the American quota restric- 
A tions on lead imports are on two levels. The general 
public shares the moral indignation of the Minister for 
Trade at the hypocrisy of the American apostles of free 
trade and heartily approves Mr McEwen’s castigation of 
them—particularly since he has shaken President Eisen- 
hower into reconsidering the special plight of Australia. 
* All right,” Australians have been saying in parliament, 
press and pubs, “ let’s teach the Americans a lesson by sell- 
ing unwanted lead to Communist China.” 

But on another and more sophisticated level they know 
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SLOW NEUTRON CAPTURE’ 


Capturing neutrons can, however, be all too easy. 
This is one factor which limits the choice of metals 
inside a nuclear reactor. 

Nothing is more important, for instance, than 
the metal chosen for sheathing the fuel. This fuel 
can material must be a barrier and yet no barrier; 
protecting the fuel from the surrounding coolant, 
but impeding as little as possible the flow of 
neutrons which sustain the chain reaction. In 
technical terms, we need metals with good corrosion 
resistance and low neutron capture cross-section. 


(D IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


METALS 
DIVISION 


That is why such “new” metals as beryllium, 
niobium and zirconium are so valuable today, as 
well as the more traditional aluminium and 
magnesium. 

1.C.I. Metals Division has been making fuel cans 
since the earliest days of atomic energy development, 
and is experienced in fabricating both commonplace 
and “rare’’ metals. 

However demanding the specification for a metal, 
the technical resources and practical experience of 
the Metals Division can be relied on to meet it. 
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AN ELECTRIC EFFECT 


International advertising can have an electric effect 
on export sales—this is the opinion of Sir George Nelson, 
Chairman of The English Electric Company Limited. 


Mr. H. G. Nelson, Managing Director of the same firm, agrees, 
and states that international magazines are ideally suited to FIVE SEPARATE WEEKLY EDITIONS 
carry English Electric’s messages—bringing better living to ee emma 
the world. Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., 


London W.1. GROsvenor 4080. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY... SOLD AROUND THE WORLD .. . advertised in TIME! 
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that, with their record of import restrictions and pro- 
tectionist policies, they are the last people who should 
throw stones at the United States. In base metals indus- 
tries they know that they owe their postwar prosperity, no 
Jess than their present difficulties, to American buying 
policy, for stockpiling was worth several pounds a ton to 
them. The blow, moreover, was not unexpected. The 
distress of American producers was well known and quota 
restrictions were merely the worst form of protection that 
Australian producers could have expected. With their high 
grade ore they might have hoped to surmount a higher 
tariff, leaving their competitors on the other side. But quota 
restrictions are rigid and once installed tend to stay. 

In the boardrooms of Melbourne and Broken Hill, there- 
fore, there are no illusions about the difficulties. There 
is no easy solution such as simply selling to Asia ; though 
a Japanese trade delegation now in Australia has declared 
that Japan could absorb unwanted supplies, nobody knows 
how it would pay for them. Some very difficult adjustments 
will therefore have to be made in this strange town of Broken 
Hill. And it is not only the companies which are in 
trouble. Unless the United States alters its decision, its cut 
of 20 per cent in its average lead imports from all sources 
over the last five years means a cut of §1 per cent in last 
year’s imports of lead from Australia. That means the loss 
of $18 million worth of exports at a time when Australia’s 
export income is in any case sadly reduced. 


Japan’s Teachers Take 
a Caning 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


Ww the Japanese police raiding the homes of school- 
teachers and university students in search of evidence 
of dangerous thoughts, it begins to look quite like old 
times. It would however be a grave error to imagine that 
virtuous liberals or even hardboiled Marxists now live in 
fear and trembling. The government has been encouraged 
—or, as it would probably prefer to put it, provoked—to 
act, by the deplorable tactics of Nikkyoso, the Japan 
Teachers’ Union, and Sohyo, Japan’s equivalent of the 
TUC. When last year the government began talking about 
the desirability of reintroducing so-called “ morals ” courses 
in the state schools, and also proposed to apply an 
“ efficiency rating” system to teachers, it met with wide- 
spread public criticism. The reasons were obvious. Before 
the war, Japanese schoolchildren were taught blind obedi- 
ence to the state under the guise of “ morals,” and the 
efficient teachers were those who saw to it that the children 
learned nothing else. The onus therefore was clearly on the 
government to prove, if it could, that its proposals were not 
an attempt to turn back the clock; and the government, 
well aware of what the public was saying, declared its 
willingness to discuss and defend its proposals. 

In the upshot, it was saved the need to do so. Rolling 
up its sleeves in a distinctly unacademic manner, the Japan 
Teachers’ Union declared that any of its 600,000 members 
who attended the sessions at which the ministry of education 
proposed to explain its new course in “ morals ” instruction 
would be traitors to the teachers’ cause, and threw out 
pickets to prevent them. Tokyo and other cities witnessed 
the undignified spectacle of militant teachers throwing 
themselves. flat on the roadway to prevent the passage of 
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their more pacific-minded colleagues to the ministry’s 
seminars. The JTU also called on all teachers to go on 
strike on September 15th, as a protest against “ efficiency 
rating,” and Sohyo demanded that those of its 3,400,000 
members who were parents should refuse to send their 
children to school on that day. 

Public opinion, which had been against the government, 
now swung against the teachers and Sohyo. Both organisa- 
tions were riding for a tumble, and they got it. Even 
ardent trade unionists were opposed to their children being 
involved in such a brawl. Uneasily sensing this, the JTU 
persuaded a group of distinguished university presidents to 
approach the government at the last minute with a sug- 
gestion that they should mediate in the dispute. The 
minister of education, Mr Nadao, not unnaturally replied 
that he was not prepared to discuss anything except on 
condition that the teachers first called off their announced 
strike. The teachers refused, and the strike was on. But 
it proved to be even more of a flop than the JTU had 

egun, too late, to fear it would be. In the whole of 
Japan, only two schools closed down completely for the 
day, and only 30,000 teachers abandoned their classes 
after mid-day, in order to attend the union’s protest 
rallies. The children, who had been looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to an unexpected holiday, 
found themselves doing sums with cubes and square roots 
as usual ; the government was jubilant ; and many if not 
most of the rank-and-file teachers felt that their leaders had 
got them into what might be serious trouble, all for nothing. 
Probably the only people apart from the victorious ministry 
of education who derived satisfaction from the strike were 
rowdy university students who were each paid six shillings 
by Sohyo and by the Japanese Communist party to attend 
the rallies ; and bearded members of the bellicose “ Japan 
Patriotic Party,” who happily scuffled with demonstrating 
teachers and attempted to set fire to Socialist Party cars. 


ONE of this means that the government’s education pro- 
posals are sound or that the teachers were wrong in 
principle for criticising them. Many respectable school 
principals, long before the JTU got into the act with its 
strike, had politely but firmly announced their refusal to 
apply the “efficiency rating” system to teachers in their 
schools (though school principals are not in fact eligible 
for membership of the JTU and so, by applying the rating 
system, the principals had nothing to lose but their prin- 
ciples). These principals objected to such vague and 
ambiguous questions, contained in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s circular to them, as: “ Does a teacher have a healthy 
attitude to life? Does his class act harmoniously as a 
group well under control ? Does he tirelessly seek to guide 
them in right living, is he zealous about their moral guid- 
ance, and does he have correct beliefs ?” Had the teachers’ 
organisation gone about its business more moderately, it 
seems highly probable that the government would have had 
a hard time defending its proposals, and would in the end 
have been compelled to retreat from them. 

While there is still a chance that this may happen, the 
teachers’ abortive strike has undoubtedly strengthened the 
government's hand. When he was interviewed by the dis- 
tinguished would-be mediators, Mr Nadao was unfortunately 
unable to conceal his feeling of triumph that the enemy 
had delivered themselves into his hand so that he might 
smite them. “ Stick to your scholarship and leave politics 
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to me! ” he is reported to have told them brusquely. After 
the failure of the strike, the government declared that 
further protests by the teachers would be punished as 
“criminal acts obstructing official action”: in Japan, an 
ominous phase. Finally, and apparently in a bid to press 
home its victory, the Ministry of Education has declared 
that schools will be compelled to fly the Rising Sun flag 
and sing the half-forgotten Kimigayo or national anthem, 
which has not been heard in schools for thirteen years. 
The Kimigayo enthusiastically hails the Emperor as “ our 
lord,” and is widely regarded in Japan as an integral feature 
of “ Emperor-worship.” Unless the government changes 
its mind, more trouble seems to lie in wait for the nation’s 
schools. Unfortunately, the public now not only distrusts 
the government but also heartily dislikes the teachers’ union, 
and the union, having thrown away the first round, may 
well find itself losing on points until the government elects, 
if it does, to deliver a final knockout. 


Indivisible Germany 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN 


EEPER soul-searching than usual lies behind the 

Bundestag’s latest appeal to the four powers, and to 
all others that will listen, to do something to alleviate the 
lot of the east Germans and to advance towards reunifica- 
tion. Assembled once again demonstratively in the isolated 
western sector of the old capital, the deputies have been 
telling themselves that it is later than they think. It is not 
the invigorating Berlin air that has stimulated them to 
examine more closely than before the various possibilities 
of transmuting pious phrases into glorious deeds. They 
have been roused by the consequences of the Socialist Unity 
Party’s decision—or, more plainly, the Communists’ decision 
—to go ahead unhesitatingly with the “ socialisation” of 
eastern Germany. The quickened flow of refugees, and 
the calibre of the people who are coming, have spurred their 
imagination. They have been stirred, it seems, also by 
the frequent taunt that the west Germans pay lip service 
to the idea of reunification yet have lost belief not only in 
its achievement but even also in its desirability. 


In its grand survey of what the nation might do to be 
saved, the Bundestag had been helped by the spadework 
put in a few days previously by the west German organisa- 
tion known as “ Indivisible Germany,” at its fourth annual 
conference in Berlin. Being in the main financially indepen- 
dent of the state, “ Indivisible Germany ” has the advantage 
of being able to speak its mind with uninhibited candour. 
Supported to a greater or lesser degree by all the political 
parties, the trades unions, the industrial associations and 
chambers of commerce, the professions, the universities, and 
so on, it aims at promoting national unity by whatever 
practicable and permissible means. It is a quietly expand- 
ing movement, with some 300 local organisations ; over 
600 delegates turned up in Berlin (at their own expense). 
Among a fair sprinkling of notables was Herr Axel Springer, 
the young chief of Germany’s most prosperous and influen- 
tial newspaper group, flanked by an impressive team of 
editors and columnists whose words for several weeks have 
been a call for deeds. “ Indivisible Germany’s ” industrious 
secretary, Dr Wilhelm Schiitz, raised a round of applause 
when he observed: “ They say we are trying to undermine 
the Democratic Republic. They are quite right ; we want 
to get rid of it altogether.” But the clapping hung fire just 
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a second or two when he proceeded with the nowadays 
almost startling corollary: “We want to get rid of the 
Federal Republic as well.” 

How ? Starting from the legitimate premise that reuni- 
fication is primarily a matter for international arrangement, 
it was agreed that it must be the business of every good 
German to agitate tirelessly, both individually and collec- 
tively, until the four powers directly concerned were moved 
to action by the injustice and dangers of partition. Herr 
Felix von Eckhardt, the head of the Federal Press Office, 
reported a shade smugly that the world’s press was coming 
round to view Germany’s demand for unity more sympathe- 


‘tically. But the realistic Dr Schiitz pointed to strong 


evidence that, on the contrary, the world seemed to be 
hoping that the Germans would presently take the existing 
situation for granted. He was supported by Dr Ernst Meyer, 
a postwar ambassador to India (and a proud Silesian), who 
told the delegates that the continent of Asia cared scarcely 
a tinker’s cuss for Germany’s predicament—partly, he 
added, because the west Germans seemed to be so con- 
tentedly engrossed in their own fleshpots. 


There were some proposals for stabbing the world’s con- 
science ; and Dr Kurt Kiesinger, chairman of the Bundestag 
foreign affairs committee, preached a course of national 
conduct over the years so blameless that a still suspicious 
world would not fear to see the Germans reunited. Herr 
Arno Scholz, editor of the socialist Telegraf, maintained 
that the cause at heart would best be served by western 
Germany pocketing its pride and cultivating diplomatic 
relations throughout the eastern block. A proposal brought 
to the conference surreptitiously from east Berlin, that the 
problem should be carried to the United Nations, was 
greeted with sympathy but shelved for the time being. 


ATURALLY there was at the same time just as much, if 
N not more, perplexed seeking for possible courses of 
action for Germans to take themselves on their home ground. 
The federal government was urged to exercise greater politi- 
cal adaptability—both to work out a long-term programme 
for reunification and also to have up its sleeve several alter- 
natives, Political argument between individual Germans of 
the two states was pronounced profitless on the ground that 
the east Germans were impotent subjects of ‘an exacting 
empire. The list of more or less practicable recommenda- 
tions included: more cultural exchanges between east and 
west German towns on the lines of those now practised 
between Schleswig and Stralsund ; more “ adoptions ” of 
east German towns by west German towns ; a commemora- 
tive minute’s silence daily ; preparation of a school book 
explaining partition to the younger generation ; the issue of 
an “Indivisible Germany” postage stamp valid until the 
day of reunification ; pictures of east German towns in the 
railway trains instead of west German holiday resorts. 

The editor of the Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Dr Werner 
Friedmann, contended that it was short-sighted of the west 
German government to ban east German newspapers. West 
Germans should rather be encouraged to see the revealing 
journals of the Democratic Republic in order that they 
might better appreciate their compatriots’ plight. East 
German newspapers should be publicly displayed through- 
out the Federal Republic. The students of Heidelberg 
recommended that German towns should in turn send their 
best social workers to do a stint at one of the refugee 
reception centres. All these’ are modest measures ; yet it 
would be unwise to underestimate the spirit behind them. 
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the holiday of a lifetime!” a 


SAYS THE CAPTAIN OF THE FLAGSHIP A 
TS 





Wecarry a largenumber of passengers who come to South Africa 
to escape the winter and to enjoy a holiday you won't find 
anywhere else in the world. 


South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely and 
fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild animals 
in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a car? 
Where else will you see Native life in all its colour and quaintness ? 
And when you’ve travelled around and seen and enjoyed all the 
marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet resorts where you 
can relax — or fashionable places where you may join in a 
gay social round. 


But it’s the sunshine that makes everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day...bright, beautiful and 
heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday you'll find 
anywhere in the world. 





The youngsters take a look around, 


A fashionable night club in Johannesburg. 


Couth Afien 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
saTtour The South African Tourist Office is at your service for free, friendly and 
helpful advice. For detailed information on transport, accommodation and 
costs consult your Travel Agent or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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Plenty of Coal in the Yard 


million tons, the highest ever recorded ; in 1957 

it was 5 million tons lower ; this year it may be 
another 8 million tons down. In 1956, too, about 10 
million tons of coal went for exports and foreign 
bunkers ; this year the Coal Board may be lucky to sell 
§ million tons abroad. All in all, its sales may well have 
dropped about 18 million tons in only two years—from 
a level of demand which it could supply only at the cost 
of expensive marginal imports to a level to whjch it 
can hold down supplies only at the cost of expensive 
marginal stocks. 

Those unsold stocks now total about 15 million tons, 
something over 6} million tons more than a year ago. 
About 14 million tons of this total is coal that in tighter 
times consumers would probably be holding them- 
selves ; the National Coal Board’s customers, with the 
one magnanimous exception of the electricity industry, 
have naturally taken advantage of plentiful times to 
hold lower stocks. Perhaps 2-3 million tons, again, 
represent the level of working stocks in its distribution 
pipeline that the board would consider comfortable. 
But, on any analysis, about Io million tons measure 
the time and trouble that the coal industry is taking 
to adjust itself from the familiar pressure to get out 
every last ton to the new pressure to get production 
down to what it can sell—plus its uncertainty about how 
far production ought to follow short-run demand down. 

This year, mainly by cutting out eight months’ 
Saturday working, the industry will probably get its 
deep-mined output down to little over 200 million tons, 
plus 12-13 million tons of opencast output (for the 
moment inconveniently rising but still sacrosanct as 
cheap tonnage under contract, wherever else the board 
has to cut): say 212-214 million tons in all. With 
total sales in the region of 210 million tons and some 
residue from import contracts, that probably means 


Cn consumption in Britain in 1956 was 218 


adding about § million tons to Britain’s total stocks— 
though the board itself will have to finance 6-7 million 
tons extra. Next year a full twelve months without 
Saturday working and with the accelerated closing of 
marginal mines already planned might bring output 
from the mines down to something under 195 million 
tons, and perhaps opencast working could be moderated 
a little. But if 1959 does not see a significant upturn in 
the economy, then sales, too, could stip further ; perhaps 
—and not even on the most pessimistic analysis—to 
little over 200 million tons. And then the board would 
find itself with another 5 or 6 million tons of unsold 
stocks to finance—i.e., another 3 per cent of its annual 
output unsold. 

The prospect of 20-25 million tons of coal in stock 
by this time next year worries the board most acutely 
on this point of finance—because Parliament will 
automatically have something to say about finding the 
money. Like (nowadays) all other nationalised indus- 
tries, the National Coal Board gets its long-term and 
working capital from the Exchequer ; unlike them, it 
is subject to an annual limit on these advances. Last 
year, by various devices, the board just managed not to 
exceed this limit: this year it was always expected to 
need a waiver on the limit ; and the cost of financing 
this year’s 6-7 million extra tons in stock (worth say 
£20 million) means that it will probably have to seek 
an order to this effect from the Minister by about 
December. And such an order from the Minister 
requires an affirmative resolution from the House of 
Commons—which means a full-dress debate on the 
board’s flight. 


OBODY is better aware than the members of the 
Coal Board that knives are being sharpened for 
them in that debate. Some of the Tory back-benchers 
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interested in fuel have been criticising the board for 
months for not trying to beat Poland in cutting export 
prices on the Continental market, or selling its stocks 
off cheap at home ; that these are the same critics who 
would make most out of any consequent increase 
in the board’s current deficit is politically beside the 
point. Mr Butler has let fall, too, that the Conservative 
Party is considering “structural re-organisation ” for 
the Coal Board ; though this is alleged to have come as a 
surprise to the Ministry of Power, the board knows that 
its latest, transmogrified crisis will put fresh strength 
behind the forces of Lancaster. But these political fears 
merely heighten a perplexing problem of economic 
policy for this industry ; if stocks go on going up next 
year, what should the board do ? 

Any answer must depend upon one’s reading of 
trends in demand—in the medium run as well as the 
short. The board is committed to an investment 
programme aimed at producing 240 million tons in 
1965—an annual output that was reckoned to include 
10 million tons of opencast coal and 11-12 million tons 
from Saturday working. This programme provided 
for the closing of some 250-300 mines between 1955 
and 1970, and the board has already accelerated the 
planned rate of closing (from 19 small pits this year 
to 34). It also reckoned on a decline in the labour 
force to (a notional) 682,000 miners, and the board has 
already brought its numbers on colliery books down 
to only 10,000 above that. It is thus not far from the 
point where further cuts for the short run might impair 
its capacity to advance towards the output it has 
planned for the mid-sixties—assuming that output is 
wanted. Moreover, the last two years have demonstrated 
how inflexible production in this industry tends to be. 
High stocks offer some flexibility, but anyone assuming 
that the economy will swing sharply back to an expan- 
sionist trend by, say, 1960 is bound to be concerned 
whether once again coal would soon be failing to keep 
up. 

Weather, level and now dipping industrial produc- 
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tion, and fuel economy, all these have had a good deal 
to do with the sharp drop in coal demand in the last 
two years ; so have prices and oil, though Suez partly 
blurs the picture. Total fuel consumption in Britain 
rose more than weather would have suggested between 
1955 and 1956, whereas production slipped ; and last 
year, when output is reckoned to have risen, it dropped 
more than the warmer weather and petrol rationing 
could account for. This year, though the general level 
of production has begun to dip, total fuel consumption 
is only now beginning to run significantly below last 
year’s. 


ITHIN a total fuel demand that has certainly 
WV stopped rising, even though last year’s rate of 
decline has slowed, coal has felt the full competitive 
force of the black oils. Sales of oil as a general fuel, 
checked from their previous rate of increase after Suez, 
are now practically back on that sharply upward curve ; 
they have been urged upwards by sharply competitive 
sales promotion and, in circumstances of world oil sur- 
plus, by price-cutting even beyond the heavy discounts 
for quantity allowed in published schedules. This year 
of sharper competition between the oil companies has 
significantly enlarged their share of industrial, commer- 
cial and now domestic fuel business. 

Everyone concerned with forecasting fuel demand, 
always accepted this growth (though opinions differed 
about the likely or “acceptable” rates). But it used 
to be seen as satisfying the growth in total demand 
that coal would not be able to meet ; since that growth 
ceased, the continued expansion of oil sales has been 
at the expense of coal. Parts of the oil industry have 
always emphasised that theirs is a “complementary ” 
fuel to coal, not really a competitive one ; how much 
the Coal Board now wishes it was. The price trend 
tells against coal. So does the flexibility in bargaining 
inherent when private enterprise enjoying adequate 
profit margins is selling a joint product that is 
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traditionally not one of its most remunerative wares— 
as against a nationalised industry that has never been 
allowed to earn any reserves at all, with prices and a 
marketing system still partly ossified by control. There 
is no question that it will pay many more industrial con- 
sumers whose processes offer an efficient conversion 
rate, and who are nearer refineries than mines, to switch 
from coal to oil. 


B" the official fuel forecasters are not yet prepared 
to hedge their bets about total fuel demand 
“during the late sixties” if not by 1965, providing 
that the basic assumptions about economic expansion 
are not abandoned—and that retreat will take a brave 
politician. While those total forecasts stand, it is not 
easy to say that Britain would then be able to do with- 
out, say, 225-230 million tons of coal for home and 
export—and now that Saturday working has gone, the 
present investment programme aims at no more than 
that. It is too early to start cutting long-term back 
capital investment in the mines (though the board’s 
demand estimates beyond 1965 are already in the 
discard); some scrutiny of how well investment plans 
work out, and of possibly cheaper ways of increasing 
output, is another thing. 

Until those basic assumptions about economic growth 
are revised, therefore, the Coal Board must be concerned 
to cut output further only where it has a reasonable 
chance of flexibility in getting it back. Saturday work- 
ing has gone (except for an insurance premium of work 
this winter at large coal pits which shows how deep are 
the board’s innate fears about shortage). The board 
is no longer enforcing its policy of stopping recruitment 
as strongly as it did; a few weeks ago it gave all 
divisions, and not merely those shortest of certain 
workers, discretion to recruit men if they felt it really 
necessary, and the fall in the labour force seems since 
then largely to have ceased (though seasonal factors 
affect this). There would come a point in the manning 
of pits, certainly, where allowing manpower to fall 
further would affect safety, supervision, or efficiency 
very sharply ; but it is difficult to believe that many 
collieries can be nearing this, and the board was 
probably unwise to shift the onus of what can be an 


unpopular policy. 


T HE least painful—and to judge from experience early 
this year, the most profitable—way to reduce out- 
put is probably to let wastage go on running down the 
labour force. Beyond this, the board has further alter- 
natives: to work short time, to sack men, or to close 
more “marginal capacity” (the last two, in practice, 
would probably amount to the same thing). Short time 
is particularly expensive in an industry that pays a 
guaranteed five-day weekly wage, and to minimise costs 
it would have to be applied selectively and apparently 
unfairly ; and since faceworkers’ absenteeism already 
amounts to about one day in five anyway, it might not 
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cut output much. The further marginal capacity that 
the board could close and thus effectively begin to sack 
men is a little easier to define than to identify (it may 
indeed lie in uneconomic face workings scattered 
throughout the industry, rather than in whole pits.) At 
any time the board has a fringe of pits with very high 
costs and low profits, for a variety of reasons ; but these 
are not always the same pits, and the acceleration of 
closures already planned has accounted for a large pro- 
portion of the regulars. The board is continuing to 
comb out some of these least economic pits ; but it is 
anxious to avoid any commitment, say, “to clear out 
five million tons of the least economic capacity” on 
economic as well as on social grounds. Much of the 
capacity that might be proscribed, it hardly needs 
saying, would inevitably occur in those “ areas of per- 
sistent unemployment” in which the Government is 
now pressing other industrialists to accept the high costs 
of uneconomic location. Moreover, the board thinks 
wholesale sacking like this, say of 30,000 men, would 
embitter its own labour relations beyond repair. 


7. onlooker’s reactions to these unhappy throes of 
policy, and, indeed to large and growing stocks of 
coal, must depend again upon his reading of the 
economic prospect. If industrial recovery comes during 
this winter, as it may, fuel demand may rise enough to 
make further cuts unnecessary. But if Britain is moving 
into a deepening recession, then stockbuilding in an 
industry that has to pay a guaranteed wage anyway 
would not be particularly worrying ; nor would some 
underemployment of a labour force declining by natural 
wastage towards a level that in the medium run the 
industry will probably need. Six weeks’ supplies of coal 
spare on the ground would be some thousands of feet 
better than coal in the seam (and a hundred or two 
better than coal under farmland) ; an extra £60 million 
of working capital for a business with assets valued at 
£900 million and an annual turnover of a thousand 
million, during a recession, may not be beyond financial 
reason. 

It is the board’s bad luck that Parliamentary discus- 
sion of its working capital requirements, whether moved 
by such Keynesian considerations or not (was not the 
public sector to be used to balance slack in the private ?) 
is due before it is reasonable to make up one’s mind 
about how much of a recession the British economy is 
in fact encountering (or before a recovery is likely to 
dismiss the coal surplus along with the arguments). The 
board’s reluctance to do anything that would impair the 
future capacity of Britain’s main basic fuel industry to 
meet the demands that Britain may in future put upon 
it is understandable. But it would gain more sympathy 
if it were accompanied by more signs that this pause for 
concentration was being used more decisively to seek 
those potential increases in productive and marketing 
efficiency that it never had time for in the days of pro- 
duction at any cost; and perhaps by fewer signs of 


panic. 
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One Profession or Twor 


The chartered accountants, meeting in London 
this week, have shown that they are more 


concerned with the future than with the past 


formidable body. Its membership exceeds 

30,000 after the recent integration of the insti- 
tute and the Society of Incorporated Accountants. 
There have been plenty of anxious people who won- 
dered whether this monolith might not be too big for 
its own good. But the complicated job of integration 
has been carried through, as the president, Mr W. L. 
Barrows, recorded at the institute’s autumn conference 
in London this week, with the minimum of friction and 
the maximum of speed. The really important thing 
is that the institute, which could have put on the 
defensive habits of a comfortably armoured dinosaur, 
is showing welcome awareness of its professional 
responsibilities in an age of commercial and industrial 
change. It now has to cater for more than 10,000 
members engaged in industry and commerce, as well as 
for the practising professional members it was founded 
to serve. The pervasive importance of the accountant 
in industry and management was recognised in a paper 
by Mr W. W. Fea, himself an accountant in industrial 
service ; the changes in accounting techniques that 
modern business practice demands were the theme of 
Mr Henry Benson’s paper on the future role of 
the accountant in professional practice. 

To preserve a single ethos capable of embracing the 
different needs of its two classes of members is the 
biggest problem the institute has to solve and this week’; 
papers and discussions show that it is being taken 
seriously. The industrial members who have served 
on the institute’s council for a number of years are now 
reinforced by a non-practising members’ consultative 
committee ; the research work and technical publica- 
tions of the institute have an increasingly industrial 
flavour; and, Mr C. W. Aston, the chairman of the 
London and District Society which organised this 
week’s conference, is himself a shipping man. It would 
be unreasonable to expect industrial accountants to be 
enthusiastic about many of the specialities of the prac- 
tising side—liquidations, receiverships, trust accounts 
and executorship and the like. But Mr Benson showed 
that the practising accountant is taking an increasing 
interest in those fields of management services which 
most closely concern industry—machine accounting, 
costing and the preparation of financial information for 
management. Behind the apparent differences of out- 
look there can be sensed a community of interest and 
temperament which, with effort on both sides, should 
hold the profession together and give it new purpose. 

The increase in the institute’s numbers is a source of 


Ts Institute of Chartered Accountants is now a 


strength, but it might become one of weakness. It puts 
the institute in a position to lead the profession deci- 
sively, but it could involve a weakening of the loyalties 
enjoyed by a smaller body. Active steps to bring the 
individual members into contact with their professional 
organisation—joint research, district societies, branches 
and groups, autumn conferences, summer schools and 
residential courses—are the best measures against 
apathy or complacency. 

All the papers underlined the accountants’ concern 
for the proper training of new entrants. No one will 
quarrel with Mr Barrows for emphasising the impor- 
tance of practical training. Academic university educa- 
tion has a part to play here, but the real basis must be 
experience on the job. Most will also agree that the 
office of a practising accountant, with the wide variety 
of work which is usually available and the personal 
guidance of a partner or senior clerk, should provide 
the greater part of the practical experience. But are 
not some changes becoming desirable even in this excel- 
lent discipline ? One in three of the articled clerks goes 
into industry soon after qualifying, yet he does so after 
working through a curriculum largely geared to the 
requirements of the practising accountant. Practical 
training there must be, but ought the theoretical work 
to be done by correspondence course and midnight 
oil? And how long must the practising side of the 
profession be expected to carry the whole burden of 
training—and the cost too, now that premiums for 
articles have largely been abolished and salaries are 
usually paid—when the finished product so often 
leaves to take an industrial post shortly after qualifying ? 
A full scale enquiry into methods of education and 
training has been set up. 


of fifty years ago would not recognise 
the profession today. Auditing, it is true, remains 
the staple of most practices but, as Mr Benson shows, 
the emphasis of the audit is changing from routine veri- 
fications and the detection of minor defalcations to a 
broader approach designed to secure an adequate system 
of internal check, to verify stock with greater attention, 
and to prevent misrepresentation. Apart from auditing, 
the provision of management services—not to speak of 
tax advice—opens an expanding new field to the pro- 
fessional accountant. Management work has special 
attractions for many practising accountants who have 
come to feel an understandable frustration with the 
negative work of auditing the books of a business com- 
munity which has reasonably high standards of commer- 
cial probity and which yields, in consequence, an 
indifferent bag of frauds or misrepresentations. It is 
work, too, for which properly trained advisers are 
particularly suitable because of the variety of their ex- 
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perience and their intimate knowledge of their clients’ 
affairs. The industrialist with medium sized interests 
especially needs expert advice so that the efficiency of 
his accounting procedures can match that of his pro- 
duction methods. 

There is further scope for professional accountants 
in making independent investigations on special sub- 
jects, in estate planning and share valuation. Both Mr 
Fea and Mr Benson, from their two viewpoints, agree 
that accountants should again concern themselves with 
the problems of accounting for the effects of inflation 
and providing for it as a charge against profits. The 
institute has in the past been ostrich-like in its attitude 
to these problems and it is a welcome sign that, at a 
moment when inflation seems under rather better con- 
trol, an industrial accountant should be joined by a 
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practising accountant in a plea for changes of accounting 
method to ensure that industrial capital is not bled off 
as specious “ profits.” 

The accountants are also looking to their own 
organisation. Now that the self-employed can make pro- 
vision of their own for retirement, the movement to get 
rid of payments for goodwill is gaining momentum and 
the more enlightened firms are working to reduce the 
financial barriers which stand in the way of new entrants 
who have the right qualities but have no capital. The 
uses and possibilities of incorporation of professional 
firms is being explored and with the increase in 
specialist work, there is an awareness that there 
must be developments in the form of consultancy 
services parallel to those enjoyed by medicine and 
the bar. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








THE ECONOMY 


Output Still Down 


ANUFACTURING output in July was about 5 per cent 

lower than in the year before—in 1957, production, 
allowing for seasonal fluctuations, was at a peak in the 
middle of the year—and industrial output as a whole was 
about 3 per cent lower. The first indications for August 
suggest that output as a whole was about 33 per cent down. 
This is certainly no worse than non-statistical impressions of 
the state of business would have suggested, but it confirms 
that during the second quarter of the year industrial activity 
began to slide downwards from the level that it had broadly 
maintained for about three years, and it certainly gives no 
sign of any significant early improvement. 

Whatever fillip to business confidence may have been 
given by the end of the credit squeeze and the positive 
encouragement to higher consumption offered by personal 
loans from the banks and easier hire purchase terms, there 
is little on the side of demand that would lead one to expect 
an upturn very soon. As Ford’s board hinted this week, 
even motors, the most ebullient element in the economy, 
are now running into more of a seasonal fall in home demand 
than they have known for years, and moreover into heavier 
going in the export markets. Their experience abroad is 
almost certainly common to most exporters of engineering 
products, and for these the running down of the capital 
investment boom is moreover thinning out home demand. 
In spite of the confident remarks about renewed expansion 
with which the removal of restrictions upon Britain's 
external trade and payments are being decorated, there are 
some alternative—and extremely cold-blooded—forecasts 
for 1959 and 1960 being considered in Whitehall. 


GOLD RESERVES 


Sterling Defies September 


EPTEMBER, by tradition the most difficult month of the 
S year for sterling, has not broken the run of gold and 
dollar gains in the reserves. The rise of $31 million in 


the month is the twelfth successive increase since the 
drastic measures of September, 1957 ; it carries the reserves 
to $3,120 million, a rise of $1,270 million above last year’s 
low point, and of over $1,000 million without the $250 
million drawing on the Export-Import Bank. Last month’s 
achievement was particularly impressive in view of the 
threat to international peace from Quemoy. Contrary to 
some people’s impressions in 1957, the overriding element 
in world confidence even in a currency as international as 
sterling has appeared to be the view taken of domestic 
policy. Because Britain’s policy is now considered respect- 
able, sterling is very much less vulnerable to disturbances 
overseas. 


TWELVE MONTHS OF GOLD GAIN 


$ million 

True dollar Actual Reserves at 

balance in change end of 

period* in reserves period 

1957 :— 
PE ch db cb dhe KK RKeKaO — 300 — 225 2,142 
WO, cd cecccvaaadess — 296 — 292 1,850 
Ge cc adeccececdacddns + I4l + 243 2,093 
POI ca dccueaseesece + 7i + 99 2,185 
SEM dacckedccceceda + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 

DI gb ctdaedaeaeaaicens + 166 + 131 2,404 
WOES ceeadddecdeccens + 206 + 135 2,539 
eG sed ctidiccaceaedcaad + 148 + 231 2,770 
Wr ckcdeaddbxncctaadaas + 137 + 144 2,914 
Pur wandesadavecacawdeees + 88 + 125 3,039 
MEG ac ccokescencwsededasi + I7 + 37 3,076 
Dw saécatecceakaeeneuees + 2 + 8 3,084 
| EEO TEP CT OCTC OT CTE + 4 + 5 3,089 
WI Sx dScdbicdecian’ + 21 + 31 3,120 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million 
drawn from Export-Import Bank in October, 1957, for small receipts 
of US aid and for special payments. 

But September could not avoid the seasonal pressures en- 
tirely, and these were seen largely in the larger deficit with 
the European Payments Union, of £13 million compared 
with £8 million in August and £183 million in July. This 
deficit will entail a gold payment of $27 million this month, 
following the September payment of $17 million in respect 
of August. Reckoning back the EPU payments into the 
month to which they relate, the “true” dollar surplus 
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comes out at $21 million, compared with $48 million in 
August ; and some $74 million of this deterioration is attri- 
butable to the quarterly repayment on Canada’s wartime 
loan. 

During the past week, sterling has risen strongly. The 
rate on the dollar in the official market has reached $2.803, 
despite a fair commercial demand for dollars from London. 
Equally striking has been the demand for sterling in the 
transferable market, where the rate has risen to $2.79}. 
There has been considerable buying of transferable sterling 
on Russian account. This is also the time of the year when 
Japan is normally long of dollars and short of sterling and 
some of the buying of transferable sterling has been by 
Japan. The only substantial supplier of both kinds of 
sterling this week has been the Exchange Account ; its 
latest gains of gold and dollars will not have figured in the 
September statement. Sterling has also hardened some- 
what against most continental currencies this week. Against 
the Dutch guilder, however, the rate has remained close 
to the official support point of 10.56. It is a fair presump- 
tion that the Exchange Account has recently had to supply 
some of this currency, as of D-marks, contributing to the 
September EPU deficit. 


IN THE MARKET 


Faith or Reason? 


HE stock markets have enjoyed another buoyant week, 
iose both the industrial and the gilt-edged sections. 
Various influences have been cited in explanation—the more 
conciliatory line taken by Mr Dulles over Quemoy, Wall 
Street’s new peak, sterling’s continuing strength, the good 
showing of the half-year Exchequer accounts ; no marked 
effect seems to have been felt from the repayment by the 
Imperial Tobacco Company of £10 million of unquoted 
Notes. But had the markets sagged, equally good reasons 
could have been found to explain that too—the further 
fall in the domestic production index, some unimpressive 
company results, the unexpected rise in the bill rate last 
Friday, the further steep rise in the American bill rate. 
The fact is that the industrial market here, like Wall Street, 
though for slightly different reasons, is rising largely on 
faith that present conditions will soon change, and on pres- 
sure of money that may soon find a home. 

The firmness of the gilt-edged market has a more tangible 
base ; a reserve of strength has automatically been built up 
by the authorities’ continuous restraining of the tendency 
of the market to rise. At the same time, funding has been 
proceeding in a big way, both in the form of outright sales 
from the public portfolio and in switches from short-dated 
to longer dated stocks. This week, the government broker 
has sold the last of the 53 per cent Exchequer 1966, of 
which no less than £500 million was issued in January. 
This still leaves the authorities with three issues “ on tap ”: 
one short, 4} per cent Conversion 1963 ; one medium date, 
5% per cent Conversion 1974; and one long date, 5} per 
cent Funding 1982-84. This last stock continues to be held 
down, thus restraining the long dated section as a whole ; 
but this week’s strength has carried irredeemables up half 
a point, War Loan touching 69 on Thursday, its best since 
midsummer of last year. 

While the long end of the market has been encouraged 
by further indications of the resilience of sterling through 
the peak month of seasonal strain, the bond market received 
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a temporary setback last week in response to the upturn 
of the Treasury bill rate. This movement certainly repre- 
sented a shrewd tactical move by the discount market in its 
continual manceuvring against the outside tenderers ; but 
its significance is not entirely technical. The discount 
houses were “in” the Bank, borrowing at the penal rate, 
on each of the first three days of last week, and again 
through the first three days of this week. The amounts 
involved have throughout been small, but the regularity 
suggests that the experience has not been accidental, and 
that the authorities have felt inclined to give a gentle tug 
on the reins. Previously, bill rate had been falling away, 
almost to the point at which a further cut in Bank rate 
would have been discounted in full in the bill market, 
though not in the bond market. The discount houses would 
not mind if they were able to restore their running margins 
to better levels ; and this week’s further rise in the New 
York bill rate, to 2.9 per cent, leaves the differential in 
favour of London no more than 3} per cent. The argu- 
ments for and against a further cut in Bank rate are no 
longer one sided. 


Oil and Property 


PECULATORS have been having a go in the oil market 
S and in the property market. It may be that if there 
were some issues about to draw off the steam less speculative 
activity would have spilled over in those directions. But 
at the moment the flow of gilt edged issues has stopped and 
the decks are being cleared—for who knows what. And 
there has not been a big industrial issue for so long that 
the terms on which a good industrial debenture could be 
issued are largely a matter of guesswork. The pressure in 
the market is still strongly upwards. The Economist indi- 
cator rose 4.0 to a new peak of 219.0 this week. The 
speculation is just one of the signs of a confirmed “ bull” 
market. 

Ultramar among the oil shares has been bought hand over 
fist. The price has come up from 64s. 3d. a fortnight ago 
to 82s. 9d. on Tuesday and has since slipped back to 


PROPERTY SHARES 


Low Price Price Current 

1958 Sept. 24 Oct. | Yield 

e. d. ee, s. d. os 
City of London (£1)......... 25 0 36 0 36 3 5:0 
London County Freehold (10s.) 8 74 14 0 14 3xd 4-7 
City Contre G8.).6éeccicsocs Wl 44 27 (+O 28 6 1-8 
Land Securities (10s.)........ 3s 3 31 43 34 6 3-5 
PONGNON Ueed: 6:05. thedewtnede 6 2@ 1g 74 mm 3 7-2 
Hammerson ‘A’ (Is.)........ 6 104 9 6 i 43 2-6 


79s. 3d. A week ago as the price began to climb towards 
70s. the buying looked solid and good ; this week as the 
shares reached and passed 80s. and as the new Stock 
Exchange Account opened it looked ragged and speculative. 
A high proportion was buying for “ new time ” which often 
suggests that the buyer cannot pay and is betting on some- 
thing happening within the fortnight. An agreeable selec- 
tion of rumours accompanied the buying spree: Ultramar 
was to be taken over by BP at 85s. ; it was to be taken 
over by BP on a one-for-one basis (about IIIs.) ; it was 
to be bought for cash by one of the American giants to 
prevent BP getting it. Different authorities prefer different 
versions, but all agree that: “It is all fixed up, old man.” 
Neither company has made any statement. They do not 
usually react to market rumours, and speculation in 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Acentury ago, a geological 
curiosity ; today, a vital factor 

' in industry and even 

: international affairs. That is the 

# brief story of oil—nearly eight 

| thousand million gallons of 

which are refined in this country 

every year. Modern refineries 

4 depend largely on electricity 

for their operation ; and 

) ENGLISH ELECTRIC has supplied 
steam turbines, gas turbines, _ 
diesel engines, generators, 
transformers, switchgear and 
motors for refineries both in 

t i Britain and overseas. 
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One of the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
products for which oil is vital is the 
> diesel-electric locomotive, 
one of the most modern forms 
of transport—clean, flexible and 
economical in operation. 
This Company has experience of 
railway modernization in thirty 
different countries, and isa 
leading supplier to British 
Railways of electric and 
diesel-electric locomotives, 
ai including the world’s most 
powerful single-unit diesel-electric 
e locomotive, the 3,300 h.p. 
k ENGLISH ELECTRIC “‘Deltic” 
2 shown here. 
n 





The ENGLIsH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Part of the Belgian Congo Pavilion which incorporates the 
largest single Lumenated Ceiling installation in Europe. Some 0 
idea of the scope of this installation can be obtained by compar- 
ing its size with that of the figures in the foreground. ' 


International triumph for 


LUMENATED 
CEILINGS 


at the 
Brussels Exhibition 


The evenly diffused and shadowless lighting pro- 
vided by the Lumenated Ceiling technique has 
scored an international success as the lighting system 
for many pavilions at the Brussels Exhibition. 
In one alone, the Belgian Congo Pavilion, an 
impressive area of 27,000 sq. ft. has been installed. 
Just over double this area is used throughout the 
Exhibition as a whole, by the United States, 
Venezuela, the U.S.S.R., and on many other inter- 
national pavilions and trade display stands. 
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A BRILLIANT NEW IDEA IN ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING 


LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 


Alliance House, Caxton St.; London, S.W.1. ABBEY 7113 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. CENTRAL 6571/2 
Registered Offices: THERMOTANK LIMITED, 150 HELEN STREET, GLASGOW, Swi 
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Ultramar is nothing new. The whole idea has, however, 
just this much sense about it. It would not be a bad idea 
for BP to diversify itself by acquiring another source of 
western hemisphere oil. For that reason not Ultramar 
alone but other western hemisphere oil shares—particularly 
Lobitos—have been moving up too. 

Good results from some of the property companies, the 
fact that decontrol of rents now looks like coming about 
with remarkably little friction, together with lessened fears 
of a Labour victory and of the municipalisation of housing 
led to widespread buying of property shares. Encouraged 
by the good results of City Centre Properties shares of the 
smaller property companies were heavily bought. Sharp 
advances occurred all down the list. 


COTTON TALKS 


Counter-Proposals 


HE week’s extension of the talks between representatives 
Zz of the cotton textile industries of Hongkong and Lan- 
cashire have so far produced no agreement on the limiting 
of Hongkong’s exports to the United Kingdom. On Wed- 
nesday, after a hasty conference among themselves, the 
Hongkong spokesmen placed before Lord Rochdale’s dele- 
gation three points which they insist shall apply to any 
agreement signed. First, they reiterated their demand that 
any quota imposed should be confined to exports of grey 
cloth only ; second, they held that the Hongkong govern- 
ment and the colony’s textile interests should be in a posi- 
tion to “ control” any quota agreed upon ; and third, they 
asked for more details from the Lancashire representatives 
about the amount of Hongkong textiles retained for use in 
Britain, as opposed to those re-exported. 

The Lancashire group’s reaction to these proposals has 
not been received at the time of this writing ; however, 
there has been no indication that they intend to retreat from 
the position that any agreement should include made-up 
goods. Nor has there been any apparent reconciliation of 
the British wish to connect Hongkong’s quota with that of 
India and Pakistan, and Hongkong’s insistence on an inde- 
pendent agreement. The British mission has already con- 
cluded tentative agreements with India and Pakistan: but 
these are conditional on Hongkong’s acceptance of a quota. 

The Hongkong mill-owners’ wish to control any quota 
imposed seems curious, since presumably they could not 
raise the quota without the approval of Britain (i.e. Lanca- 
shire). It is also believed that they fear—understandably— 
that any restriction on made-up goods would set an undesir- 
able precedent for their trade with other countries. But 
Lancashire feels strongly that any agreement which did not 
include all types of cotton goods would be virtually useless ; 
and behind the wall of official silence there can be heard 
nothing but the polite battering of heads. 


RUBBER 


Talk About Stability 


SMALL epilogue to the talks about commodity price 
A stabilisation schemes that have clouded the issues at 
Montreal and elsewhere comes in the message from 
Montreal that a group of Commonwealth experts is soon 
to meet in London to carry out a private study en the 
problem of price fluctuations in rubber. In wishing the 
experts well, most people in the London rubber trade—and 
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they are the people with the best international perspective 
of this international commodity—will also hope that they 
will find themselves drawn to the right conclusion. What 
chance have control schemes for rubber when the American 
synthetic industry is working at about 60 per cent of 
capacity ? What chance have buffer stocks when the 
Americans hold at least 13 million tons of the stuff ? What 
need is there for further price stabilising either upwards or 
downwards when the whole of this year’s price fluctuations 
have fallen between 214d. per Ib. and 244d. per Ib. ? Rubber 
has been stabilised and must now try to hold its level on 
merit against the synthetic product. 

At the study group meeting in Hamburg, a member of 
the Malayan’ delegation, read a paper on price stability 
which the Malayan government subsequently published. 
Nostalgia for the moderately successful prewar rubber 
scheme seems to die hard in Malaya. But it seems to have 
died completely in the mind of the foremost living exponent 
of rubber regulation, Sir John Hay, who was intimately con- 
cerned in the prewar scheme. He told the Rotary Club 
of London recently of the great difference between prewar 
controls and those of today, making the points (1) that the 
imperial powers of Britain, France and Holland had been 
replaced by independent, less experienced and politically 
sensitive governments, and (2) that stability achieved in 
money prices of the product can be a complete illusion. A 
series of restrictive measures, he concluded, is not the treat- 
ment for a condition of falling commodity prices and general 
trade recession. The proper treatment is the provision of 
conditions favourable to an expanding economy. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The High Cost of High Flying 


HE managing director of Rolls-Royce did not mince 
words when he appealed to the Prime Minister, who 
had just opened the company’s new high altitude test plant, 
not to “ force the pace of this transition ” from a situation 
in which the Government paid ‘all research bills to one in 
which the industry had to find all the money from its own 
pocket. But Mr Macmillan was studying his notes ; he 
did indeed slip into his prepared speech a few words about 
the need to handle these problems carefully, but made no 
further reference to the fact that his government has cut off 
financial aid for any but purely military projects as abruptly 
as if it were turning off a tap. Rolls-Royce is one of the first 
companies to feel the full impact of this change of policy. 

The plant that the Prime Minister had opened has cost 
nearly £6 million, compared with an estimated £4 million 
when plans were first drawn up three years ago. The design 
has undergone some changes since then, but the project 
itself has also been pruned. A supersonic wind tunnel had 
been planned on the site, and the sealed-off ducts that would 
have fed air to it from the same source as the high altitude 
plant are plainly visible in the new buildings. This, and 
plans for a combustion test plant, were scrapped as money 
became tight. 

Rolls-Royce is one of the few companies in the aircraft 
industry that has always paid for its own research equip- 
ment and the high altitude plant is no exception. But the 
Government has provided all, or much, of the cost of 
developing its engines, the bill for which now runs at {£15 
to £20 million per engine. The most expensive process is 
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not design, which is relatively cheap, but engine testing, 
divided between static running on the ground and flying in 
the air. At the heights and speeds at which modern engines 
fly, static ground running at or near sea level is less and less 
capable of giving a true picture of performance. But so is 
test flying, partly because the aircraft available rarely have 
a performance that matches that of the engine under test 
and partly because at the present cost of flying it is becom- 
ing impossible to accumulate enough flying hours to 
provide adequate data. 

High altitude plants are a ground level substitute for 
test flying, reproducing in a near vacuum the cold, dry 
rarefied air found at great heights and the supersonic air 
speeds at which the engine might be flying. The cost of 
the plant lies in equipment to hold these conditions un- 
changed for hours on end, for days if necessary, while an 
engine runs at full power inside the cell. The Rolls-Royce 
plant, which can test two engines simultaneously in two 
separate cells, is the biggest of its kind outside America and 
represents an act of faith, for the company cannot risk equip- 
ment of this size and cost standing idle. Rolls-Royce 
development policy is to cover the whole of the market, from 
the biggest to the smallest engines, from jets and rockets 
to turbo-props. This calculated ambition to be not only 
Britain’s but one of the world’s major aero-engine builders, 
has more than once embarrassed the government and will 
embarrass it still more in the future. It whets the already 
razor-edged competition between Rolls-Royce and the 
Bristol-Hawker Siddeley engine merger for what few 
government orders may be placed in the future. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Pledging the Gold 


ETAILS have been made known this week of the dollar 
D credits to be granted to the New Zealand government 
by a group of private New York banks, on the specific 
security of the Reserve Bank of New Zealand’s gold reserve. 
The loans total some $46 million, or £16 million ; this is 
some {£4 million more than the pledged gold reserves. Three 
quarters of the credit is for a term of three years, carrying 
interest at 35 per cent ; the remainder is a one year revolving 
credit, at 44 per cent. These rates are notably lower than 
those paid on New Zealand’s earlier borrowings this year, 
comprising £20 million raised on the London market, £8 
million from Australia, and an overdraft facility of {10 
million at the Midland Bank; but New Zealand’s prime 
need has been to get the money. The grand total of this 
year’s credits is £54 million ; and in addition, New Zealand 
has sold some of its long-term sterling securities. All this 
is needed to plug the huge gap that has appeared in New 
Zealand’s current balance of payments. The pledging of 
the gold reserve is an omen that New Zealand’s credit raising 
capacity may have been stretched to the limit ; measures to 
restore balance to New Zealand’s overseas earnings and 
spendings are taking time to show results, and time is short. 


AEI-HENLEY MERGER 


A Cable Maker’s Take-Over 


N bidding for the whole capital of W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Company, the directors of AEI are 
not in their own eyes indulging in a take-over bid, but 
arranging an 


“ 


amalgamation of manufacturing and other 
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resources.” They are rationalising cable making, which has 
an excess of capacity and economising in capital expendi- 
ture that would otherwise have been needed, thus putting 
back by an unknown distance AEI’s next approach to the 
capital market. They are economising in technical per- 
sonnel, which is still scarce even when capital facilities are 
in surplus, and are cutting out a great deal of duplication 
over an enormous range of qualities and types of cable. 
The savings involved are believed to be big though the com- 
panies concerned will not put even a tentative figure on 
them. The group emerging will also be big enough to 
give anyone a run for his money. With the Henley 
business added to the Siemens Edison Swan business 
which it already controls, AEI will have over 20 per 
cent of the British home market in cables; figures of 
its proportion of the export market are not disclosed. 
That is both the raison d’étre of the merger and indirectly 
the answer to those who are wondering whether this is the 
end or the beginning of AEI’s expansion in the cable making 
field—whether there is any possibility of an arrangement 
with Johnson & Phillips with'whom Henley’s was recently 
negotiating. A large meal costing nearly £5 million (hardly 
any of it in cash) has to be digested and a considerable 
exercise in managerial and technical fusion tackled before 
AEI can cast eyes at anything else in that field. 

But to the 14,000 shareholders of W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works this is nevertheless a bid to take them over— 
at the rate of 36 AEI £1 ordinary for 100 Henley’s ros. 
shares, equal at present prices to 19s. 43d. for the Henley 
Ios. share which stood at 11s, 6d. a week ago and has 
recently moved up to about 1§s. just before the announce- 
ment. There is thus adequate inducement on capital values 
to accept. In terms of income, if the rather optimistic 
assumption that Henley’s 113 per cent dividend would be 
maintained can be made, shareholders in Henley’s will be 
suffering a small loss on AEI’s 15 per cent well covered 
dividend. A capital distribution (not attracting tax) of 3d. 
per unit is therefore to be permitted to Henley’s before the 
merger to take care of that difference for the next few years. 
The preference stockholders of Henley’s at present entitled 
to 43 per cent are offered one 43 per cent “ B” preference 
share in AEI plus Is. in cash, which seems a favourable 
exchange. 

From the terms of the merger one further deduction 
seems possible. The once only capital distribution to 
Henley’s ordinary shareholders seems designed to cover a 
temporary drop only in running income. Clearly the surplus 
of capacity that this merger is designed to take care of will 
not last forever. The basic assumption must be that the 
extra cable making capacity now being bought by AEI 
and more will be ultimately needed. Moreover the impetus 
behind AEI’s diverse business is by no means spent. 


LONDON’S AIRPORTS 


No Reprieve for Croydon 


T was in 1953 that the government announced its inten- 
I tion to close Croydon airport, along with three others 
out of the seven civil airports then operating in the London 
area. Of those seven, London Airport handles the bulk of 
Britain’s air traffic, and is the only one in the country 
within sight of breaking even on its operations. Gatwick 
has been given a £7.2 million face-lift to convert it into a 
bad weather diversionary airport for London ; Northolt has 
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Yes, us... or is it ‘we’?... Anyway, | 
the four girls who operate the Tape-Riter is one of many important concerns which have 
system in the Central Electricity Generating 
Board’s office at Didsbury, Manchester. | 
That’s right, there’s only four! Before 
Tape-Riter was installed there were more, dictation points. Tape-Riter is the perfect 
and we couldn’t get through the work nearly | dictating and transcribing system for any 
so comfortably. Using Tape-Riter is 
really very easy and nothing like so much 
strain as doing shorthand. What’s more | 
the whole cost of installation willbe very | 
soon paid for! And since we’re all married, | simply plays back the recording to herself, 
we welcome Tape-Riter’s smooth, simple | 
working conditions; they leave us ever 
so much fresher to cope with home life— | 


The Central Electricity Generating Board 


installed Tape-Riter. They have two 
banks of three machines each, with two 
monitoring machines and nineteen 


firm, whatever its size. You just dictate 
your letters and memos straight on to the 
tape—and at your own speed, correcting 
your errors, if any, as you go. The typist 


and types as she listens—at her own speed. 
No time wasting, no lost energy, no fumbling 
with shorthand notes; instead: neatness, 


and next day at the office! accuracy, efficiency, economy :—Tape-Riter. 


DICTATING SYSTEMS 


HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD * TAPE-RITER DIVISION 
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been handed back to the RAF together with Bovingdon ; 
Blackbushe is in limited civil use and Stansted is held in 
reserve by the Ministry for special cases—the Russian 
TU 104 landed there. Croydon was the only one of the 
seven destined to be taken wholly out of service ; and, now 
that it is due to close on December 1st, there has been a 
flood of applications and letters pleading for a stay of 
execution. 

The plain fact is that the Ministry of Transport is losing 
nearly £80,000 a year on Croydon airport, and in the past 
six years the cost of keeping open this small grass field has 
cost the taxpayer £345,000. While Gatwick was closed for 
re-building, much of its traffic was diverted to Croydon ; 
since Gatwick re-opened, these operators, particularly the 
small charter companies, have migrated back there. In July 
more than 7,000 aircraft either took off or landed at Croy- 
don, but only 522 of these were carrying passengers ; the 
rest consisted of aircraft belonging to flying clubs (who have 
been offered alternative facilities at the RAF station at 
Biggin Hill), pleasure flights, training—and privately owned 
aircraft belonging to companies that use them as a quick 
means of getting to and from London from remote parts of 
the country. In recent weeks a big issue has been made of 
the growth of this “ executive ” traffic at Croydon and the 
need to keep the airport open to accommodate it. Are these 
companies prepared to pay landing fees high enough to wipe 
out the airport’s £80,000 annual deficit ? 


ELECTRICITY 


Cheaper Power—and Self-financing 


ITH a flourish, the re-organised electricity supply 
\X/ industry this week cut the prices of its power. The 
Central Electricity Generating Board reduced the bulk 
supply tariff at which it sells electricity wholesale to area 
boards by what amounts to about £4 million in a year—the 
reduction came in the running charge, reflecting the higher 
efficiency and lower running costs of the new power stations 
that it is continuing to bring in. About £24 million a year 
of this may be passed on to their consumers by most of the 
area boards that sell electricity retail (one or two are in such 
a state of deficit that they can hardly afford to cut prices). 
The industry as a whole—it is now divided into the 
Central Electricity Generating (and transmitting) Board and 
twelve area boards, presided over by a new Electricity Coun- 
cil—showed a total surplus of just over £16 million. It put 
nearly £12 million of this into supplementary reserves for 
the depreciation of its fixed assets, upon which it had pro- 
vided £69 million above the line based on historical cost. It 
is spending about £240 million on capital this year, of which 
it may have to borrow about £140 million as advances from 
the Exchequer. It has already, incidentally, “ hypothecated ” 
all of the £1,400 million that it is for the present entitled to 
borrow in outstanding commitments for further capital 
investment, so that the Ministry of Power will have to seek 
further borrowing powers on its behalf from Parliament 
during the coming year. The industry’s capital require- 
ments, even apart from any relaxations of government policy 
upon public investment, are due to rise during the years after 
1959-60, arid the whole question of how much of these 
requirements ought to be covered by self-financing is likely 
to come under more general discussion. Even with the sup- 
plementary provisions, that it now makes over and above 
historical cost depreciation, the industry could still be giving 
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away Capital at its current level of prices. Electricity is for- 
tunate in that growing efficiency from now on may enable 
it to do more self-financing by not reducing its prices rather 
than by having to increase them ; but it is clear that it ought 
to be earning larger surpluses and keeping more of them. 
The capital demands of the nationalised industries during 
the next few years will bear heavily, either directly or 
indirectly as at present, upon the capital market ; the rate 
of return that is earned upon these assets in the public 
sector, as against the rates that private industry earns, 
must come increasingly into question. 


TIN 
Very Special Fund 


HE communiqué that followed last week’s meeting of 
= the International Tin Council revealed nothing new 
about the council’s predicament. By unanimously endorsing 
the statement the chairman had already made, by affirming 
their confidence in the agreement, and by finding it unneces- 
sary to discuss the floor price of £730 a ton, the members 
of the council have simply underlined their inability to do 
anything at all about the fact that the buffer stock manager 
appears to have run out of cash. The council must now 
wait for restriction on exports from the producing countries 
and control of imports from Russia in some of the con- 
suming countries to do its work. It can wait less impatiently 
because with no buffer support at all the price of tin at 
£731 to £733 a ton is back again at the level of the floor 
it broke through when the buffer stopped buying. 

But in the press conference that followed the council 
meeting the chairman, M. Péter, did introduce a new 
thought, and one that needs most careful sifting. The special 
fund—that is the extra buying power that was put in the 
buffer stock manager’s hands largely by producing countries 
when it became obvious that a buffer with a buying power 
equal to about 23,500 tons might not be enough, is, he 
claims, no part of the buffer stock. It therefore follows not 
only that the special fund is of undisclosed amount as every- 
one knew, but also that it is not bound by any of the rules 
that govern the buffer stock manager when he is wearing his 
other hat. The buffer is operated strictly. The prices at 
which it must buy if it can, may buy, may sell and must 
sell if.it can, have all been made public. The council has 
no borrowing powers and therefore the buffer cannot 
pyramid by borrowing on the warrants it holds. Moreover, 
three months in arrear it publishes its holdings. The special 
fund is subject to none of these rules. 

It must be expected that at the next meeting of the 
council, on November §th, the figure at the beginning of 
August will be disclosed showing the buffer approximately 
full up with about 23,500 tons of tin, but that nothing will 
be said about the extent to which the special fund was com- 
mitted. In future it could conceivably happen that from 
council meeting to council meeting there could be big 
changes in the holdings of the special fund and yet that no 
change at all would be shown in the disclosed figures of the 
buffer’s holding, for the special fund unlike the buffer may 
buy or sell at any price. A case can be made for complete 
secrecy in the Tin Council’s market operations. A case can 
also be made for full disclosure after an interval. This being 
an inter-government scheme complying with the Havana 
Charter the latter argument prevailed in its rules. Partial 
disclosure—possibly even misleading disclosure—seems 
difficult to reconcile with those principles. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


The Cost of a Letter 


REVEALING little study of twenty typists and the cost 
A of their letters is likely to cause heartsearching in many 
offices. It was carried out by a firm of industrial consultants 
for the British branch of the IBM office machinery manu- 
facturers because the company’s typewriter salesmen found 
that “ relatively few firms know what it costs them to type a 
letter, a works order or an invoice.” In the case of a letter, 
this seems to vary from 9d. each in an office with specially 
designed desks, sound proofed ceilings and thermostatic 
heating, to a peak figure of 1s. 5d. ; complicated invoices 
could cost more than §s. each ; a really elaborate document 
such as an insurance policy worked out at 12s. 1d. 

The study was restricted to routine typing, with the warn- 
ing that should the girl have to take down the letter first 
in shorthand, the final cost would be substantially higher. 
The largest single item in the total consists of wages and 
bonuses paid to the typist and her supervisor, health and 
pension payments by the firm and other benefits in kind 
such as canteens. These account for 14s. 103d. in every 
£1 spent on typing and for nearly 75 per cent of the total 
cost. The other single sizeable item is stationery, account- 
ing for 3s. 33d. in the {1 and 16.6 per cent of costs. Space 
accounted for a bare 4 per cent. 

The average cost of a typist worked out at £675 a year, 
the actual spread of costs lying between £334 and £1,002. 
Some girls managed to get through £17 worth of typewriter 
ribbons a year, how is not explained, but in general these 
and other odd items such as depreciation, electricity and 
special incentive schemes could safely be ignored. Typing 
costs depend on the proportion of the working day spent 
hitting typewriter keys, and a study of ten girls, half the 
total sample, showed that this can be as little as 18 per cent. 
It can, on the other hand, be as high as 66 per cent, but the 
average lies around the 4os and §os. If the work was better 


RECESSION 


America’s recession began earlier than Britain’s, and 
the Federal Reserve Board led the world trend towards 
cheaper money. Since early summer, American business 
has been recovering, and interest rates have turned 
upward, At the same time, output in Britain has shown 
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organised, so that the girls spent less time asking the super- 
visor for instructions, peering at confusing or illegible drafts, 
fiddling with sheets of intractible paper and rubbing out 
mistakes—if, in other words, production-shop methods were 
applied to the typing pool—costs should drop and a girl 
could produce more than six to nine letter an hour. Dictat- 
ing machines and electric typewriters help provided that 
there is enough ‘work to keep these expensive pieces of 
equipment adequately employed. So would shorter letters, 
although the report is too tactful to say so. But the reaction 
of many people who read this report will be to reach for 
the telephone. 


EXCHEQUER ACCOUNTS 


Budget at Mid Point 


HE Exchequer accounts for the first six months of the 

fiscal year show a modest improvement on budget 
expectations ; though the out-turn at the mid-way point 
through the budget year can never be taken as a reliable 
guide to the final result. Revenue seems rather more 
buoyant than expected, while expenditure shows a smaller 
increase than expected. Receipts from income tax 
from the beginning of April to the end of September 
were £48 million higher than in the corresponding 
period last year, and since these receipts are heavily 
concentrated into the new year quarter, the indications are 
that the estimated increase of £104 million may be sur- 
passed. Total inland revenue is up by £61 million, com- 
pared with an estimated £115 million in the full year. The 
most striking improvement has been in customs and excise, 
up by £44 million, that is by £5 million more than the 
estimate for the twelve months. These increments have 
been more than sufficient to offset the expected fall in mis- 
cellaneous revenue ; the upshot is that, with less than two 
fifths of the year’s total ordinary revenue collected, more 
than half the expected increase of £97 million has already 
flowed in. 


AND INTEREST RATES 


a more pronounced weakening ; short-term interest 
rates have continued to fall, but an obvious check is 
now exerted by the opposite movement in New York. 
Week by week, the differential in favour of London 
money and bill rates has been narrowing. 
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Of great and small 


‘The Belgian Congo is a land of great and small. Of the pygmies 
of the Ituri forest—and the proud Watusi of neighbouring 
Ruanda, tallest of all men in Africa. Of the vast Congo river, 
streaming five miles wide through a thousand evergreen islands 
—and the devouring river of the blind driver ants, sibilant with 
tiny, swift-cutting mandibles. Of hippopotamus and elephant 
—and a small, inconspicuous caterpillar which, uncontrolled, 
could wreck a major crop. 

In the steaming heart of the Congo basin, the oil palm grows 
readily. In the rainforests, wild and tall like a green-topped 
mop. In the plantations, soldier-ranked and short-stemmed, 
shielding its fruit with spread-fingered fronds. And vulnerable 
everywhere to a voracious pest, Pimelephila ghesquierei. This 
petiole-boring caterpillar, known throughout the oil-bearing 
forests of equatorial Africa, directs its attacks mainly at the 
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young, less-resistant trees and nursery seedlings, eating its 
way into the central vein of the leaf-stem. At this stage of 
growth, the young palms are unable to withstand the severe 
leaf-loss involved, and large numbers may be lost in a heavy 
infestation. Production of palm oil is an essential part of the 
economy of Central Africa and control of this pest is a 
priority job. 

To-day endrin, developed by Shell, is doing it—and doing 
it well. Effectively and economically. Applied by knapsack 
sprayer at a dosage rate of up to 0.7 kg per hectare (0.6 lb. per 
acre), this powerful foliage insecticide flows easily down to the 
base of the frond, there killing both the exposed larvae and, 
frequently, the concealed insects in the galleries. Persistence is 
not the least of the qualities of endrin—awarded the palm for 
protection of many important world crops. 
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| 
It is the ‘ specialness ’ that is the keynote. In the 
field of advertising and marketing, ‘ specialness ’ 
is usually measured in terms of economy of cost, 
completeness of coverage, appropriateness of the 
media vehicle. The Empire News has many eco- | 
nomical and appropriate ‘ specialnesses’. It reaches “jun 
women (and men) in the North, the Midlands P 
and Wales— where national media-groups are 
invariably weak. It concentrates—like your 
sales, most probably—in the industrial conur- 
bations. It has an enlightened policy about the ~‘ 
costs of advertising with large spaces. It does 
a lot for its readers and its advertisers, too. 
Especially in the woman’s sphere and in 
terms of merchandising and editionising 
of advertising. Why not write to us about 
your own special case ? | 
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in search of achievement—and all in exalted 
positions—specify SWISSAIR ! For aboard 
magnificent superbly comfortable airliners all 
over the world . . . Swissair provide reliability, 
efficiency and personal attention second to none! _... 


Very frequent services all ovet Europe 
Twelve flights weekly to the Near and Middle East 
Nine flights weekly to North America 
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Ordinary expenditure, at £2,402 million at Septem- 
ber 30th, is up on the year by £61 million ; and this com- 
pares with an expected increase in 1958-59 of £156 million 
as estimated in the budget, and of £189 million after taking 
account of a supplementary estimate of £33 million to meet 
the reduction in Germany’s contribution to support costs 
(from £47 million to £12 million). Most of the apparent 
shortfall in the half-year is attributable to supply expendi- 
ture (up £47 million compared with the estimated £122 
million before allowing for the extra £33 million) ; also, 
interest on the national debt, expected to rise by £32 
million, has so far risen by only {11 million. This reflects 
to a large extent the fall in the Treasury bill rate in the past 
few months ; unless the trend of interest rates is reversed, 
there should be further savings here in coming months. 

Net expenditures “ below-line,” which do not form part 
of the budget accounts proper, are little changed on the 
year, at £256 million (taking account of a net receipt into 
the Civil Contingencies Fund); in 1958-59 as a whole, these 
expenditures were expected to fall from £635 million to 
£600 million. A striking reduction is recorded in issues to 
the Public Works Loan Board ; once a dominating item in 
below line expenditures, these reached less than £4 million 
in the six months, during which repayments by the Board 
were nearly £26 million. This does not give the exact 
measure of the Board’s lending but the figures suggest 
that there has been a further switch in _ local 
authority financing to the market. The saving to the 
Exchequer has been offset by larger drawings by the 
nationalised industries (in line with the year’s expectations), 
and by higher loans to the Sugar Board. And in coming 
months, substantial new disbursements under the Export 
Guarantees Act may be expected as a result of the more 
liberal facilities to Commonwealth borrowers announced at 
Montreal; drawings on the credit of £38 million already 
granted to India may begin before the end of 1958. At the 
time of the budget, new loans under this Act were expected 
to reach only £4 million, compared with £7 million in 
1957-58 ; but issues at September 30th were already 
£7 million, compared with £4} million a year before. 


TRANSFER FORMS 


The New Lay-Out 


VERYONE who has ever dealt in a stock or share (other 
E than inscribed stock which covers most of the British 
Government stocks) must know what a deed of transfer looks 
like—the impressed revenue stamp, the preamble “I/we in 
consideration of . . . do hereby bargain, sell, assign and 
transfer ...,” and then the space for signatures and wit- 
nesses below with five facsimile seals. There is no particular 
legal obligation to use that form of transfer deed. Something 
else giving the same information would satisfy the law and 
the articles of many but not all companies. It would not 
please the company’s registrar, just as it is quite legal, but 
highly unpopular, to draw a cheque on one’s bank on a sheet 
of notepaper. 

The old familiar transfer form lay-out may however be 
on the way out as soon as the specialist printers of that 
commodity have cleared their stock, for this week after much 
toil and labour the Chartered Institute of Secretaries pro- 
duced a substitute for it. The new form is a cleaner, more 
attractive sheet of paper that should commend itself to those 
company officials who have to register and act upon trans- 
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fers. Like its predecessor there is nothing compulsory 
about it and both types of blank form may for a time be on 
sale simultaneously. The new one however has been drafted 
in consultation with the people who matter, the Bank of 
England, the Inland Revenue Department, and the stock 
exchanges. It is suitable for any registered security. It 
sets out in clear, separate panels at the head, the name of 
the company (or other undertaking), the number and 
description of the shares, transfer from, and transfer to. It 
has four instead of five signature spaces below. It is a 
distinct improvement and its advent should be welcomed. 
There is no substantial change in the information to be given 
in filling it in. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Hydroconic Economics 


IVE years ago a group of naval architects and shipping 
F and shipbuilding experts started an enterprise based 
on a new concept in the design and building of ships. The 
basic idea was that much of the cost and time involved in 
producing the double curvature of steel plates required by 
conventional ship hull forms could be eliminated if a design 
could be produced that required curvature of ship plates in 
only one direction. During the war various types of “‘ hard 
chine” craft were produced, such as the “ Tid ” tugs and 
coasters which were as box-like as possible in order to 
minimise labour and technical working costs. Dr E. C. B. 
Corlett, a prominent naval architect, was given an oppor- 
tunity of developing this idea in a commercial sense, in 
conjunction with an old-established commercial and ship- 
ping company, James Burness & Sons, and produced 
a method of constructing hulls on a principle that has been 
given the patent name of “ Hydroconic.” The elimination 
of the double curvature of plates in the Hydroconic design 
is the basis of its success, since this reduces the cost of 
production considerably, but at the same time experience 
has proved that the hull form so produced offers greater 
opportunities for a carefully designed propeller to give 
optimum performance. What was originally intended to 
be a means of cutting hull construction costs has developed 
into a means of improving economic performance in addi- 
tion, since, particularly in the case of river and harbour 
tugs, it has been proved that with the Hydroconic design 
of hull an improvement of some 30 per cent in power can 
be achieved without increasing engine capacity. 

The Burness group has adopted an aggressive selling 
policy in conjunction with manufacturers of diesel engines 
and gear boxes, and has succeeded in securing fifty orders 
in five years ; in addition to which it now has under con- 
struction or on order 19 vessels, worth about {2 million, 
many of which are for export. There are now eighteen 
licensees of “ Hydroconic” construction throughout the 
world ; owing to the nationalistic attitude prevailing in 
many shipbuilding countries today, it may be easier to sell 
such “ know-how ” than actual ships. So far this economic 
method of construction has been confined to small craft, such 
as tugs, trawlers and coasters, but the principle is equally 
applicable to tankers of 100,000 tons deadweight and more, 
which could equally well show a marked saving on hull 
constructional costs and in economy of power and fuel 
consumption. ‘Being an upstart company of only five years 
standing, it is perhaps unfortunate, for the British ship- 
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building industry as a whole, that it does not qualify for 
membership in the British Shipbuilding Research Asso- 
ciation. 


NEW CARS 


More Power for a Snipe 


T has been fair to say that in past years the products of 
I the Rootes Group have sometimes been more notable 
for the virtues of convenience—excellent appearance and a 
very sure grasp of' the minor appurtenances that appeal to 

the motorist—than the more radical engineering virtues. 
The new Super Snipe that the group showed at Paris this 
week, however, deserves unrestricted praise as a first-class 
piece of engineering design; not for any revolutionary 
innovations, but for quite excellent judgment in the pro- 
portioning of means to ends—notably in respect of its 
engine, and also of its transmission. These are housed in 
the same excellent hull as that of the Humber Hawk ; with 
a limousine version available as an alternative to the saloon. 

For a car of kerb weight of the order of 31 cwt, giving as 
the Super Snipe does full value in the way of accommoda- 
tion for that weight, one would have expected an engine of 
a little more than 3 litres to give the sort of performance 
nowadays to be expected in this class. The Rootes engineers 
however, have settled for an engine of 2.6 litres ; which, if 
it can give the requisite performance, would give a saving of 
weight, of cost, and of fuel consumption. On the figures 
quoted, namely 105 BHP of net output, the maximum power 
is there ; and the figures of torque at low speed show that 
this maximum output has not been achieved at the expense 
of good output at low speeds. It is to be confidently expected 
that this power unit will give all the performance called for 
throughout the range of speeds, at an excellent economy of 
first cost and of running costs. This engine must be 
accounted an impressive piece of design. 

With an engine giving good power over a wide range of 
speeds, a four-speed gear box ought not to be a necessity, 
though British designers have been very reluctant to adopt 
a three-speed box, with its saving in cost and weight, and 
in driver effort. Rootes, however, have now taken the 
plunge by fitting a three-speed box with well chosen ratios. 
Furthermore, the ratios chosen are such that with the 
(optional) Laycock overdrive operating both on top and on 
second gears, a well distributed range of 5 gear ratios is 
available. Thus the driver who has the overdrive fitted will 
have full value for it ; and the owner of a car with a straight 
three-speed transmission will be adequately catered for. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Coming Up Slowly 


REPORT published this week by the Chief Registrar 
A of Friendly Societies reveals that the sales of the retail 
co-operative societies totalled £954.3 million in 1957, an 
increase of 7.4 per cent over 1956. During the year the 
co-operatives increased their share of Britain’s retail trade 
by just over one-half of one per cent. This token increase, 
coupled with a similar one in 1950, at least checks the down- 
ward trend of previous years, wien the co-operatives were 
hard pressed by the chain stores , over the past seven years 
the societies have fractionally inuceased their share of total 
trade. Part of this gain has been due to the nature of their 
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business ; total sales of food, which make up the bulk of the 
co-operatives’ turnover, have risen by 63 per cent since 
1950, compared with an increase of roughly 49 per cent 
in other items. 

The co-operatives’ gain has been much smaller than that 
of the multiple retailers ; but both groups have made their 
gains chiefly at the expense of the independent retailer. 
This undoubtedly reflects, among other things, the spread 


SHARES IN RETAIL TRADE 





Percentage of Per 





food sales cent 
1950 1957 change 
Independent shops........... 58-8 566 | —2-2 
Co-operative societies........ 20-8 21-5 +0:7 
Multiple retailers ............ 19-9 21-5 +1-6 
Department stores........... 0:5 0-4 —0:1 
Percentage of 
sales other than food | 
Independent shops........... 59-9 56-6 | —3-:3 
Co-operative societies........ 4:8 4-9 +0°1 
Multiple retailers ............ 25-6 30-1 +4:°5 
Department stores........... 9-7 8-4 —1-3 











of self-service shops, more than half of which are now owned 
by the co-operatives. Paradoxically, though they own nearly 
half of the supermarkets now operating in Britain, the co- 
operatives face a possible threat in future from ttsis direction 
as private development increases ; their counter-service and 
smaller self-service shops are bound to suffer from com- 
petition between supermarkets, regardless of who owns 
them. 

The average dividend on sales remained the same in 1957 
as a year before, at 1s. 1d. in the £ ; the rate at which 
surpluses have lagged behind turnover in recent years may 
again be partly accounted for by the emphasis on food 
sales, with their lower profit margins. However, costs have 
also increased considerably. Comparisons of profits between 
the multiple shops and the co-operatives are difficult ; it 
seems likely that the chain stores, whose super-markets often 
pay less attention to resale price maintenance, have increased 
their sales of food with rather more shaving of margins than 
the co-operatives, 


SHORTER NOTES 


The United States is to resume buying industrial 
diamonds for the strategic stockpile. 


* * * 


_ The Rank Organisation announced this week that it will 
be merging its Odeon and Gaumont-British cinema circuits, 
which now include some 500 cinemas, into one: this will 
comprise a first-run circuit of about 300 cinemas, with 80 
others for specialised projection processes or extended 
second-runs. The Organisation will be disposing of about 
100 of its present cinemas: 30 have already been closed. 


* * * 


Owing to a printer’s error, the address and telephone 
number of Telephone Rentals Limited were incorrectly 
shown in our advertisement in our issue of September 13th 
last. The address is : Telephone Rentals Ltd., 197, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W.7, and the telephone number 
KENsington 1471. 
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THE FASTEST 


VISIBLE 
RECORD KEEPING 
| 


SYSTEM 
ON EARTH 


Our 40 years’ experience of visible record systems in 
general and 20 years of the Vistem-type in particular 
is at your disposal. Write or ‘phone and we will 
gladly have an adviser call upon you—without obligation 
of course. 





Vistem Visible Record Equipment is most widely 
used for : 






Vistem 
Mobile 
nit 












@ Stock Control @ Ledgers (Hand or Machine posted) 
@ Sales Records @ Plant Records 

@ Personnel @ Credit Sanction 

@ Purchasing @ Production Records 



















In addition to our enormous range of 
over 40 Vistem units we also have avail- 
able the Bizada one - line strip index 
and the Admindex flat-tray type of visible 
card index. 


Carter-Parratt Limited 


SYSTEMS #LANNING DiviSION, IDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
Telephone: ABBey 3675 Works: Sutton & Bath 


His Future? 


This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care 
(including spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) depending on 
YOUR HELP 





LEGACIES can help us in the years to come 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.I1 










FOLDING AND 
SLIDING DOORS, 
WINDOWS, 
PARTITIONS & SCREENS 


CONTRACT FURNISHING 
AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


185 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 (MUSeum 9772) 


Factory: Esavian Limited, Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


FORD MOTOR 


orD £1 shares have been firm in 

anticipation of rattling good results 
for the half-year to June 30th. A rise in 
the interim dividend also seemed to be 
on the cards for the 13 per cent increase 
in last year’s total dividend to 9 per cent 
had been a little less than the optimists 
had hoped for and the flat rate profits 
tax introduced in the last Budget no 
longer puts a premium on conservative 
dividends, The results are indeed excel- 
lent. The number of vehicles sold has 
again sharply advanced to a new high 
record ; trading income of £12,630,604 
compares with £8,685,066 earned in 
corresponding period last year, which 
was made up of three months of depres- 
sion and three months of rapid recovery, 
and tops by £3,273,097 the figure for 
the last half of 1957. The interim divi- 


June Dec. June 
Six months ended 30, 31, 30, 
1957 1957 1958 
£’000s £’000s £’000s 
een 79,900 86,000 110,200 
Gross profit...;:. 8,685 9,358 12,631 
Net income..... 4,922 5,958 6,894 
Venicles sold..... 166,234 172,187 228,773 
Gross profitr per 
ee £523 £544 £553 


Gross profit/sdles. 10:9% 10:9% 11-5% 


dend has been raised from 3 to 3} per 
cent so that a total distribution of at least 
10 per cent for the year now looks likely. 

But the company’s announcement has 
a sting in its tail; the future does not 
look as rosy. The directors say that in 
the second half of 1958 trading income 
is expected to be “substantially lower 
than in the first half of this year due 
not only to seasonal influences but aiso 
to changing conditions, especially in 
overseas markets.” In the latest half- 
year both the ratio of gross profit to sales 
and profit per vehicle rose, but that 
warning stopped the market in its tracks; 
the shares fell back 2s. to 43s. 6d. That 
impiies a yield of 4.6 if a Io per cent 
‘otal is assumed. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS 


YEAR ago the chairman of Tube 
i\ Investments, Sir Ivan Stedeford, 
seemed almost taken by surprise when 
the group earned a record profit. He 
warned shareholders not to expect a 
repeat performance in the year that 
ended July 31st. This year it is the turn 
of the stockholders to be taken by sur- 
prise: Sir Ivan has raised the final 
d‘vidend by 245 per cent to Io per cent, 
making 174 per cent for the year, com- 
pared wth 15 per cent. The market 
responded by hoisting the price of the 
£1 units 7s. 13d. to 70s., and then putting 
them back on a § per cent yield basis. 
Tred'ng profit rose from £15,650,685 to 
£16 104,°04. Depreciation fell by 
£150,842 to £3,525,560, offsetting a rise 
of £141,145 to £384,375 in interest 
charges which followed the loan stock 
issue made in April last year ; but tax 
has risen from £6,635,320 to £7,032,394, 


leaving the net profit £492,529 higher at 
£6,003,438. The increased dividend 
absorbs £1,484,645 compared with last 
year’s payment of £1,258,568, and no 
less than £4,356,071 has been retained. 
The latest increase in dividend does not 
therefore exhaust the possibilities. But 
any general curtailment of industrial 
activity would reduce Tube Investments’ 
turnover (as the chairman remarked last 
year), 


UNITED DRAPERY 


HERE is a fair head of steam still 

behind the expansion of United 
Drapery Stores, but the latest half-yearly 
report suggests that the going is now 
harder. Group trading profit for the six 
months to August 2nd has risen by 
£146,268 to £3,438,252, new acquisitions 
accounting for £63,000 of this rise. This 
summer’s unseasonable weather and the 
bus strike in London helped to retard 
the rate of growth, and after the 
exhilarating expansion of postwar years 
shareholders felt that it was not all they 
were accustomed to, so that the group’s 
5s. stock units lagged behind the general 
advance in store shares on Wednesday. 
The interim dividend is ‘repeated at 12} 
per cent, and the yield, assuming an un- 
changed final dividend of 20 per cent, is 
54 per cent at the current price of 
29s. gd. Depreciation rose slightly from 
£189,534 to £202,390, but the change in 
the method of levying profits tax has 
resulted in a reduction which has 
lowered the total tax charge from 
£1,685,750 to £1,672,615, leaving a net 
profit of £1,415,404 compared with 
£1,358,542. The prospective saving on 
profits tax over the full year is estimated 
at £200,coo. It still looks as though 
several factors are pushing towards a 
further expansion in United Drapery’s 
profits for the full year. The disappear- 
ance of the immediate causes of this 
summer’s slow sales is one: savings on 
tax and the prospect that the comple- 
tion of the group’s reconstruction pro- 
gramme will reduce the cost of repairs 
and renewals are two others, and there 
are always the profits of recently 
acquired businesses to help out. 


BROKEN HILL 


HE London conference on metals, the 

American quotas on lead and zinc 
and the talk of an international agree- 
ment for those two metals have drawn 
public attention to the impact of falling 
prices on the producers. The prelimi- 
nary announcements for the year to June 
30th of North Broken Hill and of 
Broken Hill South show how sharp that 
impact has been on the two leading 
Australian producers outside the Con- 
solidated Zinc group. In the year to 
June 30, 1957, the average price of lead 
was £111.8 per ton and of zinc £95.1 per 
ton; in the year ended June 30, 1958, 
it was £79.7 per ton for lead and £66.7 


for zinc: now it is just under £70 for 
lead and just over £65 for zinc. It seems 
quite clear from the preliminary an- 
nouncements that at these prices the 
mines cannot be worked at a profit. 
Broken Hill South incurred a working 
loss of £152,c00 over the year and only 
realisations of stocks produced in pre- 
vious years converted this to a gross 
surplus of £215,000. Income from in- 
vestments, which last year amounted to 
£569,383, has been the main support of 
net profit, which has fallen to £611,085 
compared with £1,969,430 in the pre- 
vious year. The final dividend has been 
reduced fromy 4s. 6d. (Australian) to 2s. 
per 5s. unit, a total of 3s. 6d. against 
8s. 6d. 

North Broken Hill had the barest of 
surpluses on working account—a mere 
£5,806—compared with £2,733,487 last 
year. Income from investments was 
£630,031, but after tax and depreciation 
net profit shrank to £512,827, compared 
with net profit of £2,119,896 last year. 
The final dividend is 2s. 6d. (Australian) 
making a total of 4s. 6d. per 5s. unit 
against a previous total of ros. Both 
these companies also produce silver, and 
silver has been largely immune from the 
fall in metal prices, but both will still 
need a recovery in lead and zinc if they 
are to avoid a further scaling down of 
the dividend. After an earlier tumble 
the shares of Broken Hill South have 
recovered to 42s. 3d. xd and those of 
North Broken Hill to 71s. 3d. 


JOHNNIES 


A 45s. 3d. the £1 ordinary shares ot 
Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company yield just under 10 per 
cent on the dividend cut this year from 
25 per cent to 22} per cent. The yield 
marks the facts, first that “ Johnnies ” 
is fairly heavily committed in the older 
mines of the Rand whose output has 
begun to taper off and second that the 
Directors report “less profitable 
trading ” which wil! “result in a reduc- 
tion of dividend income in the current 
year.” Clearly investors are thinking of 
a possible return to the 174 per cent 
annual distribution which ruled almost 
continuously from 1949 to 1956. There 
was a modest rise in the investment 
income from £2,078,327 to £2,099,960 
but a sharp rise in net profit from 
£1,598,414 to £1,940,313 was almost 
wholly due to a reduction from £780,000 
to £375,000 in the United Kingdom tax 
figure, which in turn reflects a depre- 
ciation of the investment portfolio. 
Nevertheless, “Johnnies” is _ not 
without its points of interest. One of 
these is the provisional settlement of its 
argument with the Inland Revenue De- 
partment which brought in a further 
£500,000 this year but this cannot go on 
laying golden eggs for ever. The other, 
and more important, is the diversi- 
fication that has been put into its invest- 
ment portfolio. While other mining 
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finance houses have gone heavily into the 
new gold areas to replace the decline in 
output of the Rand, “Johnnies” has 
gone outside gold into platinum, lead, 
zinc, Manganese, chrome, into the 
“Chartered” Company and into dia- 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
A. C. COSSOR 


J gerne of A. C. Cossor’s §s. ordinary 
units have eaten frugally since 1955; 
since then only one dividend (2} per cent 
for the year 1956-57) has been paid. At 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Sept.17 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 30 Oct. 14 Oct. 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 7 Oct. 21 Nov. 4 
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the market to make a hasty reassessment over bid is illustrated by the bid of  38- 13d. lower on balance at 32s. 6d. In 
and the £1 ordinary stock jumped from 12s. 6d. in cash for the 5s. shares of | Mticipation of the dividend EMI im- 
65s. to 73s. 9d. before settling down at Webley and Scott, the rifle and pistol Proved 2s. 9d. to 43s. 3d. and Wall Paper 
} a 71s. 3d. xd to yield 7.0 per cent. Gross makers, made on behalf of Contanglo deferred 4s. 6d. to 105s. 
— profit for the year to June 30th showed Banking and Trading Company. The Ultramar jumped tts. to 80s. 3d. 
_— a small increase from £1,109,233 to bidder in effect offers £565,312 and Other oil shares started quiet but im- 
aid £1,154,808, but after tax of £603,000 stands to get back immediately some- proved sharply in the new account, BP 
a against £576,000 net profit was only thing like £242,000 in quick assets. rising to 111s. Tin shares continued to 
Ide £18,575 higher at £551,808. Even at 25 The directors state that they recover and there were some rises 
"rs per cent ordinary dividends only absorb had no previous knowledge of the bid among copper mines, Rhokana gaining 
‘ee £215,625 out of this, compared with and ask shareholders to await a riposte I to 28}. The fall in lead-zinc mines 
ihe £194,062 last year; a total of £327,558 from the board before making their gave way to a swift recovery ; Consoli- 
an, has gone back into the business. decision. dated Zinc rose 1s. on balance to Sos. 6d. 
rent 
ig of 
cent “THE ECONOMIST ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
co INDICATOR “The Economist” Indicator 
- Be ee ee ee ee 
caine 1958 | Indicator*; Yield % | 1958 1957 
959 
from Sept. 3| 208-8 5-72 | High | Low | High | Low 
most » 0; 209-9 59 — —<—$ 
0.000 » (I7| 213-8 5:59 | | 
o ton a 24 | 215-0 5-55 | 219-0 166-1 225-0 171-2 
enee- Oct. I | 219-0 5-49 (Oct. 1) | (Feb. 26) | (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
. ** Financial Times ” Indices 
not SS 
ne of Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 24% \Bargains| | 
oa in 1958 i indext | Yield | Int.¢ |COnS!SiMarked| !958 | 1957 
> De- ) ~ 7 Fgh 
irther Sept.24| 196-3 571 | 92-56 485 | 9972| 199-5 | 20F%6 
go on » 25 | 196-5 | 5-70 . 92-49 | 4-84 | 10,325 | (Oct. 1) | (July 9) 
other, » 26} 196-1 5-71 92:36 | 4-84 | 10,678 
a. » 29 | 196-3 | 5-71 ; 92-42 | 4-84 | 14,028} Low | Low 
iversi » 30/| 197-8 | 5-66 92-51 | 4-83 | 13,159 154-4 159-0 
nvest- Oct. || 199-5 | 5-61 92-47 | 4-81 | 12,644 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
MIs Bases :—* 1953—100. t+ July 1, 1935=100. + 1928—100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS | Price, 


AND Sept. 
GUARANTEED | 24 | 
STOCKS | 1958 


War Loan 3%....1955-59 99% 
Funding 2$%.... 1956-61 96% 
Conversion 2% .. .1958-59 99 33 
Exchequer 2%......1960 97 33 
Exchequer 3%...... 1960 99 3, 
Conversion 4$%..... 1962 100 i 
Exchequer 3°%...1962-63 94% its 
Conversion 43%.....1963 10033 

Savings Bds. 3% .1955-65 89) 
Funding 3%....-1959-69 81% 
Funding 4%..... 1960-90 874* 


Savings Bds. 3% :1960-70 79% 
Exchequer 24$%..1963-64 91 


Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 81})* 


Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75 73% 


Exchequer 5$%..... 1966 101} 
Funding 3%..... 1966-68 83 
Victory 4%...... 1920-76 94% | 
Conversion 34%..... 1969 86 | 
Conversion 5}%..... 1974 98% | 


Treasury 34% ...1977-80 774 
Treasury 33% ...1979-81 764 


Funding 5$% ....1982-84 1013 
664* 


Redemption 3% . . 1986-96 

Funding 34% ..1999-2004 73} 
Consols 4% after Feb.1957 75 }8 
War Loan 34% after 1952 68% 


Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 67,,* 


Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 58%* 
COURIER BE Ses voncesanee 514* 
Treas. 24% after Apr.1975 50* 
Br. Electric 44% .1967-69. 94 


Br. Electric 5% «1968-73 75 13* 


Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77 724) 
Br. Electric 44%, .1974-719 86* 
Br. Electric 34°2 1976-79 77} 
Be. (S08 6% «2.5 1969-72 87} 
Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71 83} 


Br. Gas S%. occas 1990-95 6644* 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 7542* 


Br. Transport 4°% 1972-77 84% 


» (Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 671) 








DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 





Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89 


Australia 3}° 
Birmingham 3” 


ASE ANGE S92 ssw en ewnene 1977-83 
(ACAD Ee ods decee kare 1977-81 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% . 1934-2003 
New Zealand 4% .......... 1976-78 


S. Rhodesia 2$°% 






Dividends | ORDINARY 
(a) (6) (c) ene 


5b 4 
6 b 6 
4 b 4a Barclays D.C. oO. 
Thb 7 
6 


4 $ 
645 s 


INSURANCE 
15 a) 21%bCommercial Union 5/— 
40 a 60 bLegal & General ..5/-— 
| #50 b| 20 a/Pearl............ 5/ 
41324c 1474$c Prudential ‘A’... .4/- 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
Bb OB BO MERE co iicccaeec 5 
T4a 1240 Distillers......... 6/8 
15 b 10 aGuinness........ 10/- 
8a 17 b Whitbread ‘A’..... £ 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
3ha 64) Bristol Aeroplane 10/— 
12hc 4 a British Motor..... 
6b 5$a Ford Motor ......./ 
76 3 a Hawker Siddeley. . .£ 
12$c 12$c Leyland Motors... .£1 
5a 15 bRolls-Rovee....... 
8c 8 cStandard Motor. 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. t Assumed 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
i (g) On 13%. (rh) On 12%. (4) On 15%. 
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Aan aor, 


yy 1965-70 
German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 
Japan 5% (Enfaced) ......... 1907 
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8 
1 
8 
5 
4 
1 
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Banks & DISCOUNT 


a 
y 


a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.£1 
a\Barclays Bank..... 


fl 
4a Chartered Bank... £ 
sa\Lloyds Bank ...... £1 
9 b 9 a Midland Bank..... ; 
5 b 5 a Nat. Discount ‘B’. .£ 
645 6}a\Union Discount....£ 
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(c) Year’s dividend. 
To latest date. 


Prices, 1958 


Low 


| 34/74 | 
07/14 | 


16/6 
27/3 
22/- 


2T/- 


41/6 


1115 /- 

19/6 
41/6 | 

115/74 | 80/73 
96/103! 76/— 
/9 | 6/44 

| 46/6 
| 12/104 


20 


| 46/- 
84/44 


8 
Alumin’m Ltd.) 324 
Am. Smelting. 
Amer. Tel. ... 
Anaconda.... 
. Steel... 
Can. Pacific .. 
Chrysler Cpn.. 
hiCrown Zeller. . 


§ Less tax 


(mt) On 143%. 


Last Two 
Dividends 
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+10 6 United Molasses 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 





(c) 


% STEEL & ENGINEERING 
~~ Bz abcoc k & Wilcox. £ 1 


BH eccee 


6 biGuest Keen N’ fold. A 


+4 b Alfred Herbert ... wal 
7 bMetal Box ........ fl 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds.{1 
5 aSwan Hunter...... {1 
4 a United Steel....... £1 
Bp VICES os cae ese es £1 


ELECTRICAL 
54a Assoc. Elec. Inds... £1 
846 Br. Ins. Callenders. £1 


14a Decca Record ....4/—| 3 


15 c Elect. & Mus. Inds.10/— 
4 a English Electric ...£1 
645 General Electric ...£1 

TEXTILES 


Nil a Bradford Dyers... .£1 
635\Coats, J. & P...... £1 


5 bCourtaulds........ £1 

5 a Lancashire Cotton. .{1 

74a Patons & Baldwins. {1 

SHops & STORES 

3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 

73a Debenhams ..... 10/- 
25 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
223b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 
124a United Drapery. . om - 


134a Woolworth....... 
SHIPPING 
1346 Brit. &Com’wealth10/- 
S OGM 6 ki cccse cs £1 


10 c Furness Withy..... £1 
3 aP. & O. Deferred... {1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
30 ciAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 
6 b Assoc. Port. Cem... £1 
7 a Beecham Group. . .5/- 
43a Bowater Paper ....{1 
4 aBr. Aluminium ....£1 


+10 a Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/ 


1740 B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 


4 aBr. Oxygen ....... fl 
11 b Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 
2sa Imp. Chemical..... £1 
84a Imp. Tobacco ..... £1 
Qha J. Lucas (Inds.)... < 1 
845 Monsanto Chem.. .5/- 
eee ee 10/- 
ee eee £1 
224c¢ Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 
44a Tate & Lyle pera vatane £1 


106 Tube Investments. Bs 
5 aTurner & Newall... {1 
1136 Unilever Ltd....... £1 
16 6 United Dominions. .{1 


Tha Royal Dutch... .20 fi. 


TO CCINOED 5. bs wks oesies £114 4 
és UUWOPRE co ccass io” 69/3 


Minkgs, Etc. 


20 a Anglo-American .10/— 159 
410 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 25/6 
124b Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1 49 
80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/—113/ 
60 b Free State Geduld. Y — 95/- 


30 cLondon Tin...... 


50 6 President Brand . pe -| 57 
1a Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-; 17 
25 a Rhokana Corp. ....£1 
3745 United Sua Betong.f1. 55/9 
80 b Western Holdings .5/-'103/13 ae 103*, 6 17 6 





New York Closing Prices $ 


Sept.' Oct. 
24 1 


DuPontdeNm. 1994 '197} [N.Y 

Sears Roebuck 

Gen. Elect....| 66% | 674 JS i 

Std. Oil of N.J. 

00d ye Or ....| OF 945 }Tri-C i 

f Ol Union Carbide 109} 
3 


Ford Motors.. 473 | 46} 
Gen. Motors..; 483 , 46% 
Int. Bus. M....408 405} 


Int’l. Nickel..: 845 | 84: 
Int’l. Paper ..114 (1123 


"6d. in £. Ex capitalis» " 
* (d) C apit: il iettetion: ‘of Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earlivst date. 
(7) On 115% 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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— The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
SON NO eieacecasciscscass July 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages ............++ This week Western Europe : 
4 l A I I S | I ( S Production and Consumption Sept. 20th Production and Trade...... Sept. 27th 
BIE sskiteasacecsacerrdcicad Sept. 13th British Commonwealth ...... Sept. 13th 
NOONE ROMEO cicecsccscdsiscces Sept. 27th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th 
a a = Encdastrial PYOGGS « o06i....csces July 19th United States .....cccccccccceee This week 


Prices and Wages 









1955 | 1956 | 1957 


_1958 (°) 












mid-June 





Sept. 17 | Sept. 24 Sept. 9 | Sept. 16 Sept. 23 | Sept. 30 
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Commodity Price Indicator : 




















UK WAGES 


YS reer ee l1952— 100 93 91 94 90 ss 88 8 | 8 | 84 Cf 83 
0 ec ” 92-0 90-8 | 98-8 97-2 94-0 | 94-5 93-6 | 92-0 | 89-8 87-2 
WOE 654 660s6 nes ce see ch cdaweeees é 83-2 | 81-5 | 95-9 88-4 88-0 | 87-2 75-0 | 74-5 | 73-5 713-7 
Metals ........ccsecescccccececees ‘i 95-7 | 95-6 79-7 15-3 74-4 74-6 71-1 | 71-6 | 71-0 71-5 
Other items .......ccccccccccccces ” 106-9 96-1 99-2 96-5 95-7 95-8] 101-4) 101-5| 103-1/ 103-7 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
BRITIS . arene ESALE 1955 | 1956 | 1957 June July Aug. May June July Aug. 
Materials used ie: | June 30, | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=100} 452-4) 156-2) 154-7] 155-8; 155-0| 154-2] 137-1} 137-5] 136-5/ 136-5 
Mechanical engineering ........--+- ” 168-1 177-3 | 183-9 181-4 180-9 187-9 184-5 184-9 185-3 185-6 
Electrical machinery ..........+++++ ” 185-7 190-0 | 181-7 180-6 178-4 183-0 176-0 | 176-8 177-0 177-7 
Building and civil engineering...... ” 137-3 142:4 146-9 145° 6 146-3 147-8 145-9 145-8 145-5) 145-5 
House building .............++e0e- ” 137-1 142:3 | 146-4 145-5 145-9 147-0 144-9 144-8 144-5 144-2 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). ” 129-6 135-6 | 139-9 139-7 139-9 140-5 141-4 141-3 141-2 141-2 
Food manufacturing .........+.-+- ” 143-9 148-1; 156-2 157-2 156-2 153-1 154-4 | 154-7 155-0 155-0 
Commodities : 
COMO, BOW 6c boi is ci ensccesccciess ” 149-7 | 154-0; 146-2 143-6 144-2 142-6 120-2 | 120-2] 119-7 118-3 
WOOK, COW oii cadens cccccccssiveee ” 142-0 145-3} 161-3 170-6 166-1 166-1 117-5 | 118-6} 114-1| 114-4 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ” 329-9 284-2 260-8 268-0 269-9 268-0 214-7 221-7 | 231-8| 236-0 
Softwood, imported ............... ” 154-9 155-9 | 156-1 155-9 156-5 156-4 150-2; 150-1) 150-1 | 149-8 
Copper, ex-warehouse ............- ” 295-7 280°5 | 189-0 197-1 187-4 180-3 153-4 | 167-0) 171-5 176-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 11, 
All items(*) ........cceeceecceeees [1956 = 10 102-0 105-8 105-7 106-6 106-4 109-2 110-2} 108-5 108-3 
UE op oesecossacsscoeeedauieaees ” 102-2 104-9 106-7 108-4 106-9 108-5 110-9 106-0 | 105-2 
Yk Peer eee eer errr re errs 1938= 100? 242 254 263 263 265 265 272 274 270 270 
PN +c: bGGEuwaleeeaeisecedeseseds ” 257 269 276 281 285 281 285 292 279 277 
Re rere rc Te cree ” 138 145 155 155 155 155 171 172 173 174 
ik cutee ac aacedenanee ee 2” 256 263 267 266 266 267 269 269 268 268 
Fuel and light..........ccscceeses ” 228 251 268 255 264 268 273 274 275 275 
Household durable goods .......... “a 288 308 308 307 307 307 306 306 305 305 
DES ca vk tt Swe tedeenoveeaaeeewes * 260 264 272 271 272 273 276 276 276 276 
NN ota chin sce Sere aia ra ake ae a ‘“ 389 411 421 418 418 418 428 428 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending)(7) ...........-- 1938= 10 39 37 36 36 36 36 35 35 | 35 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 
ites cnt aktienairenas 1954=10 103 105 107 109 108 105 98 | 99 98 99 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... ‘ 101 101 101 105 103 100 97 | 99 98 97 
oS ee “ 104 106 110 lll 110 109 96 95 94 94 
Export prices : 
Ge MEE ¢ cecceosusiwedwewrnecess ‘i 102 106 111 110 111 112 110 110 110 110 
Bl PAAMUTACIUIES onc ik ciccceccsccas pe 102 106 | 109 109 109 111 lll 111 lll 112 
DN ics-cacivabexden wee wn ene aes a 104 112 115 115 115 115 119 119 119 119 
Engineering products.............. ‘a 103 107 | 112 110 112 114 114 115 115 116 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... “a 100 99 101 101 101 102 103 | 103 102 101 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices... - 101 99 96 99 97 94 89 | 90 | 89 90 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 127-7 157-0 112-7 109-9 101-9 86-9 64-6 | 66-5 66-6 65-0 
} 





Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
Re WN tds One bes eceiewcwees 1956= 104-7; 110-0 110-7 111-1 111-5 112-9; 113-4; 113-7 114-0 
BD Chaieined eeegactasetaden wes a 104-8 110-0 110-8 111-2 111-5 112-7; 113-3; 113-5 113-9 
Women 2... ccccccccccccccsccccce: oa 104-2 109-7 110-0 110-5 111-0 113-1 113-6 114-0 114-5 
Sept., 
Be WN vo Ae aercecanteiwees 1939= 252 272 286 288 289 290 293 | 295 296 296 
Weekly earnings: (*) 
PR Serer creer Te re s. d. 187 2 200 8 212 5 204 7% sa “aad 214 2° - 
DE wie ciuwatcew eben eernkewnveee. ‘a 222 11 237 11 251 7 241 6% ab jae 253 24 ‘ 
MD ie Cte oEMSS AREER ERRORS 02 115 5 123 2 129 6 125 10° dea “ad 131 3% 
ct 9 | 
Be SERRE CRC TC TEE 1938=1 351 377 399 3848) aaa ine 402° 
| Tee or Pee Ce Te eT CTT a 323 345 365 350 | nae awa 367° 
aa tea ve 355 | 379 398 ee 404 ¢| 


(1) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (*) The interim index of retail prices has con linked back to 1938 
with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis of 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year ; annual figures rel: ite to October survey. (5) Revised figures for September 2nd 


were all items 86, food 94-1, and fibres 75-7. (*) Figures relate to April’ survey. (7) Certain figures have been revised, based on information published 
in the National Income Blue Book, 1958. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly 






































Wholesale prices ; Consumer prices External prices earnings in 
| manufacturing 
All * Piniale a ed, = Boke eo oe At At 
ae | a a : Food Clothing | Housing current 1957 
modities | ee. j | _ Prices prices — 
1947-49=100 1948=100 $ 
ew : ae ae 7S l oe i 
OD scsunvanrnancrvarsvnk 50-1) 36-5, 59-4) 47-1| 52-5) 16-1 42 | 48 | 88] 100-0] 23-86) 48-3 
OID Sh cinbccckncskeakosenk 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7} 105-5! 121+7 123 | 107 115 345-0 79-99 82-72 
SOOT accra cccecksxenoctay 117-6 90-9} 120-2; 115-4 | 106-9 | 125-6 124 lll 112 331-4 82-39 | 82-39 
PePR INE nc cudesacceaw ck 119-3 97-7, 123-5 | 121-6 106-7 127-7 119 109 | 109 311-9 80-81 | 78-69 
bP RY ihe cadesieebeelewn 119-5 98-5; 123-6 121-6; 106-7; 127-8 118 109 | 108 322-9 82-04; 79-81 
PONE scan we ckakaunee 119-2 95-6 123-7 121-6; 106-7 127-8 118 109 108 330-6 83-10) 80-76 
BET dsc Sstayewescor 119-2 95-0 123-9 121-7; 106-7 127-7 is | ees ie 339-2 83-50} 80-99 
(PEEL catia es cwcesawe 119-1 93-2 123-7 120-7 | 106-6 127-9 351-7 83°53 | 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 

















Gross 
national aaa = 
product 7 Total Durable goods 


Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 








Non-durable goods New con- 



























industrial struction; | | Uaem- 

Seasonally) _ pro- - ~ Chemicals} seasonally ieee | a " | ar 

adjusted | duction Total | Metal | Vehicles, | 7 tal Textiles, and adjusted + sen “er | too 

annual _— oe ae — clothing petroleum} annual — | a force 
rate oe oe a AN EE ere pete es | products} rates _| oy seasonally 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | adjusted 

BOS? shaver eisseavssanewen 91-1 58 49 54 | 47 66 | 80 49 8-2 55,230 | 45,750 ! 17-2 
SG 2cinsscsneebeteeaw at 419-2 143 159 138 | 199 129 | 108 | 167 46-3 67,530 64,708 | 4-2 
BOF iciacisce rene enesaews 440-3 143 | 160 | 131 | 213 130 105 172 48-5 67,946 65,011 4-3 
BOSE AIA «a cicdicensccx'ess 126 131 | 86 | 178 | 125 | 98 | 164 47-5 68,027 62,907 7-5 
SON ce aie wiicshah ini is init 429-0 128 134 91 | 182 | 126 | 99 | 165 47-1 68,965 | 64,061 | 7:2 
a MN ord aie Soke we 132 139 103 | 185 129 102 | 168 47-6 70,418 | 64,981 | 6:8 
et EE A waika veemaee oe pa 134 141 | 102 | 185 132 108 | 173 48-7 70,473 | 65,179 ; 7°3 
OE co 6cecauwcnees _ 137 144 107 | 185 134 112 | 175 49-4 7°6 


70,067 | 65,367 
















Exports of US 
merchandise 





Personal | 





All business? Total retail* Imports for US consumption Volume of trade 
























con 
sumption 7} ——— ; ee ae . a oe ahi = 
Annual | . = “4 = | Crude | Semi- | *inishe : ‘ 
oaten Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total | aterials manuf'res, Total | goods Imports | Exports 
Zz $ billion : seasonally adjusted $ million : : 1948— 100 
PODS 68ibewdeseoseecoua es 67-6 | 10-8 20-1 3°5 | 5°5 190 | 62 | 41 | 260 139 76 | 53 
PIG ccc pieeaaeaenaesion ee 269-4 | 54:8 | 89-1 15-8 23°9 1,043 , 257 | 250 1,578 | 921 143 | 141 
BIST occsucessstisesesceaen 284-4 | 56:3 | 90-7 16-7 | 24-5 1,077 | 266 | 243 1,719 | 982 147 } 149 
BIGG, Maced 2 0:005.2050000% 286-25 51-3 88-5 16-1 | 24-1 1,065 | 228 | 229 1,541 | 981 151 } 134 
pp RENE sb osteo wns ocinieee \ 52-1 87-6 16-5 | 23°9 1,047 219 | 211; 1,516 | 957 148 : 134 
MAY A655, cie'ere wa weeewwe 288-3 52-4 | 86-9 16-6 23°9 1,053 217 | 207! 1,623: 1,017 150 | 143 
A ee ee J 53-2 | 86°4 16°6 24-1 1,019 | 221 | 216 1,396 836 146 . 124 
EY cncicesKnika compere ae OF 54-0 85-9 16-7 | 24-0 sa hy = 1,405 ieee i eke 
MOREL: cus ccna Sines a ae nee 16-9 ee ae 











Personal income? Bond yields 





Consumer credit Banking statistics’ | Budget expenditure* 














: : Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
| Labour Farm +n Instal- Invest- ks P oe x 1a? 
Total income income Total | ment ments Loans Total detets | Pitre 1 = 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; a RSI T RE 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
BOs siesisesescapsdnewse 12-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9:0: — 3-9 0-023 ie 3-01 
DONS bcucapesitiucessakers 330-5 235-2 11-6 42-10 31-83 14°8 90-3 66:5: + 1:6 2-658 3-08 | 3:36 
SN. éinsaerad dibaseuweuwe 347-9 | 247-1 | 11-6 44-78 | 34-11 16-2 93-9 69-4; + 1:6 3-267 3:47 3-89 
1958, March.........eeeee. 347-1| 241-5: 13-0] 42-56! 32-98 18-4 93-0 5-7| 4+ 3-8] 1-354) 3-25: 3-63 
SANE: cuGe cg swasubakts 348-1; 240-9} 13-4 42-67 32-93 82-1 93-5 6-1'— 2-6 1-126 | 3°12 | 3°60 
SAL cn chase eneieuten 349-9 | 242-0} 13-7 43-03 32-96 82-6 | 92-8 5-8; — 0-9 1-046 3°14 | 3°57 
MONE is doccoekauceam 352-0; 244-7 | 13-2 43-12 | 33-05 84-7 | 94-9 6-6! + 4-2 0-881 | 3-20 | 3-57 
oe NY <6.5d me oop a Meee 3558-8 | 251-2 | 13-1 43-03 | 33-13 84-2. | 93-4 6-6; — 3-7 0-962 | 3°36 | 3°67 
oP ENE: consnweeence 355-6 | 274-5 | 12-9 eon eee a, eile 6-2;| — 1-4 3-60 | 3°85 
‘ ; | ' } 


1-686 | 








(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of 
period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Figure for first quarter. (*) Bonds due or 
callable from 10 to 20 years. (7) Revised series from 1956 onwards. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the 10 days ended September 30, 1958, there 


was an “‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £53,433,000 compared with a deficit of 
{45,322,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{27,360,000 in the corresponding period of last 
ear. There was a net expenditure ‘‘below-line” of 
{44,059,000 leaving a total deficit of £511,683,000 
compared with £502,025,000 in 1957-58. 

















| | 
| days|10days 


April 1, | April 1, 
' Esti- = | 1958, ended ended 
£000 | mate, | to Sept. 
| 1958-59 hase, 30,/Sept. 30, 30, 
i 1957 | 1958 1958 




























Ord. Revenue 






















Income Tax ...... 2312,500} 617,858 666,156] 26,248 31,410 
EE ERS 163,000} 36,700’ 37,500] 1,100 1,100 
Death Duties..... | 163.5004 90,700 88,400] 3,100, 3,300 
StampS.......... | 56,250] 34,400 26,900] 1,200 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

OS 275,000} 119,800 141,300] 4,200 4,700 
Other Inland Rev. 

Dates o.0cs05%. 110 120 

Total Inland Rev.. |2970,250] 899,568 960,376] 35,848 41,710 
Castoms .......0. '1256,940| 603,191 640,482] 28,581 29,501 
Excise........00- 932,310} 446,200 453,365] 15,040 18,845 
Total Customs and | oT 


Excise 43,621 48,346 


Motor Duties ..... 104,000} 21,304 22,214 270 “174 

PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000 att aad one cal 

Broadcast Licences| 34,000} 11,000 11,400] 2,500, 2,000 
6 | 


Su — Le 2oans .... 


30,000 
110,000 


5439,5 500 '9096,2 211 a1 45, ami 


22,867 


92.081 15,692' 2,365 


97,931 94,595 | 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest... .. 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 


695,000} 322,060 333,484 6,473) 6,509 
73,000] 31,643 34,041 
10,000 4,506 4,167 

4292,589]1964,292 2011,595 


2,827| 3,051 

48} 40 
115660 137991 
5070,859 |2322,501 2383,287 |1 25008 147591 
38,000 


Sinking Funds.... | 17,810 18,300 283 437 


“ Above-line” Surplus or —- {j; — — _ 
Deficit . 244,100 | 256,116 | 27,360 53,433 
“ Below-line ’” Net Expendi- 
MOE Says sesdecceees 257,925| 255,567} 22,513) 44,059 
Total Surplus or Deficit* .... | 502,025 | 511,683{/ 49,873 97,492 


Net Receipts from: 


fax Reserve Certificates. .] 129,308 142,784] 9, 718 13,007 
Savings Certificates. ...... —600 61,900 800. 6,600 
Defence Bonds. .......... —8,531! 36,728] —736, 1,509 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 37,970! 33,515} 1,100 1,850 
ae Reka yuakae ease 158,147 274,927)}10,882 22,966 | 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Continzencies Fund | 
of {16 million in 1957 and £15 million in 1958. | 


FLOATING DEST 
(£ million) 





t 
' 
| 
Ways and Means | 


\ 
oo Treasury Bills Advances 


ae Total 
Date | Floating 
5 Public | Bank of Debt | 
Tender | Tap Depts. | England 


} 





1957 ’——_~.-—_—_—-— 
Sept. 30 | 4,888-9 273-0 | 5,161-9 | 
| | 
1958 | 
June 30 4,853-4 233-0 5,086-4 
July 5 | 3,300-0 | 1,587-5} 205-3 5,092-8 | 
» 12} 3,280-0} 1,611-2] 197-9 | 5,089-1 | 
» 19 3,260-0 | 1615-1] 228-2 | 5103-2 | 
» 26 | 3,260-0 | 1,647-4] 183-6 | 5,091-0 
Aug. 2 | 3250-0) 1,643-1] 192-0 | | 5,085-1 
» 9. 3,270-0 1,569-9] 190-5 5,030-4 | 
» 16; 3,270-0 | 1,589-9} 209-4 5,069-3 
» 23 3270-0 | 1,630-9} 164-0 5,064-9 
» 30} 3,260-0 | 1,636-1] 174-9 5,071-0 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0 | 1644-6} 175-1 1-3 5,090-9 
» 13 | 3,270-0 | 1657-9} 178-3 site 5,106-2 
» 20 | 3,270-0! 1,704-4] 167-5 | 5,141-9 
ee - — - -,- - 
» 30 5015-4 202-4 | 5,218-8 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





HE discount houses succeeded in 
causing a major surprise to the 
money market—and to the gilt-edged 
market too—last Friday by raising, instead 


- : Notes in circulation...... 1,970 
of lowering, the discount rate for the Notes in banking dept.... |" 29 
Treasury bills maturing over the year- — ome sad securities* | 1,596: 
end. The common bid was reduced by Gold coin and bullion.... | 0 
4d., to £99 Is. od. per cent, representing Coin other than gold coin. 3 
a rise in the discount rate of 1s. 4d. per Banking Department : 

e eposits : 

cent 5 and in the event, helped by the Public accounts.......... 12- 
expected fall in total applications in- PNT ccs essccnncesess | 224- 
cluding the official tender, the market’s | QiRGSs::--esccccccccces | TT 
proportionate allotment at the minimum Securities : 

. : DIN Ge iie ccadeaes 249- 
price sull reached 55 per cent. The Discounts and ee | 31 
average rate of discount on the whole oes Ndedsdecnsacsestess | 20: 

MO pesecwcancteeedades 300 
allotment rose by only od., to Banking department reserve. | 31 
£3 12s. 6.10d. per cent, the disparity i nr | % 
reflecting the unexpectedness of the scission ” 


market’s move. 

The upturn in the bill rate is not wholly 
to be explained by the market’s tactical 
considerations. The authorities have been 
keeping credit taut recently, and this week 
the discount market has again been “ in” 
the Bank, for small amounts, on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Marginal sup- 
plies of money have commanded rates 
hard up against, and on occasion even 
above, the market’s bill rate. The average 
cost of money has this week risen to 








(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


* Government debt 


Oct. 2, 


195 


is £11,015,100, 


Sept. 


7 1958 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) 


Date of 
Tender | 


| Offered Applied 


te Allotted 


-9 | 2,013-1 | 2,017-5 
“4 37-2 32-8 
2 | 2,046-3  2,046-2 
8 0-7 0-8 
“4 0-4 0-4 
-0 3-0 3-0 
4 13-7 12-8 
3 | 241-5 | 239-7 
0 73-4! 69-5 
7 | 328-6 | 322-0 
1} 270-2 | 261-2 
2 18-0 24-0 
0 20-4 | 21-3 
-3 | 308-6 | 306-5 
-9 38-6 34-0 
% , % 
“2 11-7 10-5 


24, | Oct. 1, 


1958 





capital 74, 553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2, 050 million from {2,100 million 
on September 3, 1958. 










Three Months’ Bills 
Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max, 

Allotment Rate* 





around 3} per cent, giving a running gett, | int dala Ee s. b 

margin on bills of only 2 per cent. Tose | oaaae 270-0 | 132 1-19 | 6 

The Bank return shows a resumption | June 27| 250-0 420-0 | 250-0 85 10-67 | 36 

of the outflow of notes, following the July 4/| 260-0 | 413-1 | 240-0 83 5-23 54 

reflux after the summer holiday peak. » 11 | 240-0 | 452-8 | 240-0 80 3:79 | 43 

»» 18| 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0 8411-39 | 40 

» 25 | 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0 83 2-26 | 36 

LONDON MONEY RATES Aug. 1| 240-0 | 468-9 | 240-0 80 2-49 | 39 

» 8} 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 77 3-63 | 55 

»» 15| 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 74 5-00 32 

Bank vate (from 5% % | Btescuntentes of » 22 | 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 74 6-25 28 

14/8/58)........- 44 Bank bills: 60days. 33-39% | » 29 | 270-0 | 424-1 | 270-0 | 74 11-48 53 

a 3 3 . | 

——s | — Ht 34 |Sept. 5| 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0 | 74 0-93 €4 

Discount houses ..  24* 6months 33-3 | ” 12 | 270-0 | 425-7 | 270-0 13 6-81 51 

» 19 | 270-0 | 413-7 | 270-0 71 9-20 68 

Money | Fine trade bills : » 26) 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0 72 6-10 55 

Day-to-Day...... 3months 44-5} 

Treas. bills 2 months 3 4months 44-5} | * On September 26th tenders for 9] day bills at £99 Is. 9d. 
3months 5%} € months 43-54 | secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


* At immediate notice. 


| The offer this week was for £270 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 
Rates 











September 25 


October 1 


























































































































































































Market Rates : Spot 


September 26 | September a7 | Septe maber 29 | September 30. 


“O tober 2 









| United States $.. 2-78-2- 82 2-803-2- 808 | 2-80}-2-80§ 2-804-2-80§ | 2-80-2-803 2-808-2-80} (2-80 -2-808 
Canadian § ...... aaa 2-732-2-73$ | 2-73§-2-74 | 2-73}-2-73§% |2-7348-2-74 py 2- 7348 -2- 74 4 [2-73 18 -2- 7345 
1 POON PR. occ. 1167-18-1184-8 1175-1175} | 11744-11744 | 11743-1174} | 11744-11744 | 1175 -11753 1176-11764 
SOME TR. casencé.c 12-15 %& -12- 33 fe12- 19§-12- 204 12-198-12- 193 12-19¢—-12- 204 12-20g-12- 203 12-20g-12 20; 12-21-12-2]} 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-05 139-024 139-024- 139-10 139-124 139-20 
141-05 139-10 139-073 139-07} 139-15 139-174 139-25 
| Dutch Gld........ | 10-56-10-72 }10-564-10-563/10-564~-10- 563 10-564—10- 562 10- 56-10-5632 10-564-10- 56% 10-56}-10- 563 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 j —11- 84 #§}11-67£-11-684 11-673-11-67§, 11-68-11-68} 11-682-11-68; 11-682-11-68% 11-69-11-69} 
| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 ] 80-45-80-60 | 80-45-80-60 | 80-45-80-60 80-50-80-65 80-50-80-65 , 80-45-80-55 
| Italian Lire ...... | 1736%-1762% 17403-1741 1740}-17403 1741-17414 | 17423-17434 17423-1743 17444-17443 
Swedish Kr....... 14- 3732-14-59 [14-474-14-473 14-474-14-47} 14-474-14-47}) 14-48-14-48} 14-482-14-488 14-48%-14- 482 
| Danish Kr........ | 19-19} 19-483 [19-338-19-33% 19-33-19-33}/19-32§-19- 33) 19-32%—-19- 334 19-334-19- 384 19-334-19-33 
Norwegian Kr | 19-85-20-15 [19-993-20-00 |19-99§-19-99;|19-994~19-993,19-99}~-19- 99} 19-99}~19- 99} 19-994-19-993 
One Month Forward Rates 
MRS oh. cra etedswecces fs - hc. pm fk -ic. pm t-*%®c. pm }-kc. pm }—kc. pm 3-1c. pm 
PEE Wik cwccencenaseceeas 4-jc. pm $-}c.pm | 4$—}c. pm ve -%c. pm #-ic. pm j-ic. pm 
PPUOIUNS Cieacstaeneceni 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 3-5 dis 3-5 dis 2-4 dis 
Pact tetdtetaekeueee 14-ljc. pm 1g-l?c. pm 1§-lic. pm 1}-l}c. pm 13-ljc. pm 14-lic. pm 
REE iicbeteecceaeenaws * pm-—par ts pm-—par % pm-par fy pm-—par ts pm-—par % pm-—par 
Da sGtadenccennweuewees g-dc. pm #-Ac. pm #-ic. pm | j-éc. pm g-Aic. pm 4c. pm—{tc. dis 
We GMP MEEd Kérieestncaccenavad 4pi.pm-par 4pf. pm—par | $pf. pm-par jpf. pm-—par | $pf. pm-—par 2-ipf. pm 
PNRM <n adaeingnankseeaus's 1 pm-—par 4 pm-—} dis } pm-} dis 4} pm-—par 4 pm-—par 4 pm-par 
SINE os cnc cksiviewsicov cuuns 46 pm-par 46 pm-—par 46 pm-—par 30 pm-par 46 pm—par 46 pm-par 
SEES vavicdedacardxenndscawas 26 pm-—par 206 pm—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 20 pm-—par 26 pm—par 
FOIE TES, 6 5 in vtcacicecsenees 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm—par lo pm-—par 16 pm-—par 306 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (6. d. per fine os.).......... 250/34 25Q 32 . 250/4 250/3 250/23 





time topples 
pension 
schemes 


Yesterday's ideal can be 
today’s white elephant. 


Any scheme must conform to all | 


relevant circumstances, 
be born of them and change 
with them. Constant review 


is an H.S. & B. principle; many | 


leading companies endorse it. 


HOBBS SAVILL & BRADFORD 


(PENSIONS) LTD. 


Might we suggest writing for 
information Roger ? 


Or telephoning 


23/30 St. James's St., Londen, $.W.1 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 7151 

Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 
Telephone : Central 4868/9 
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The 
National Provident Institution 


offers 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AT ITS BEST 


Examples of annual rates of Bonus per £100 Sum 


Assured declared at 3lst December 1957 are :— 


Whole Life Assurances: £3:10:0 
Endowment Assurances : 

Maturity Age 50 £2 :12:6 

” er) £2:15:0 

9 » 60 £2:17:6 

” » 65 £3: 2:6 


These rates contain a special element derived from 
the especially successful results of the Institution’s 
investment policy during recent years. 


For MUTUAL satisfaction—consult 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 1481 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


THE 


DOS 
eta 


aya 


Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, NY. 
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GRANGESBERGSBOLAGET 


TRAFIKAKTIEBOLAGET GRANGESBERG-OXELOSUND STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


(Iron Ore, Shipping, etc) 


EXPANSION OF FLEET 


STEELWORKS AND ROLLING MILL AT OXELOSUND 


The Annual General Meeting of Trafikak- 
tiebolaget Gringesberg-Oxelésund was held 
in Stockholm on May 17th, and the following 
are details of the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


STRUCTURE 


The Grangesberg Group comprises the 
following subsidiaries besides the Parent 
Company: Aktiebolaget Hematit (mines in 
North Africa); Grangesbergs Grufveaktie- 
bolag (mines at Grangesberg) ; Oxelésund- 
Flen-Westmanlands Jernvagsaktiebolag (rail- 
way); Orebro-Képings Jernvagsaktiebolag 
(railway); Oxelésunds Jarnverksaktiebolag 
(blast furnace plant, sponge iron plant and 
window glass works) ; Aktiebolaget Express- 
Dynamit (dynamite factory) ; Guldsmedshytte 
Aktiebolag (blast furnace plant and iron 
foundry). 


REVIEW 


Ore deliveries amounted to approximately 
1.6m. tons during the year as against 1.7m. 
tons in 1956. The gross profit in this sector 
totalled Kr. 49.1m. (1956: Kr. 50.1m.). 


Freight contracts in 1957 were completed 
at the beginning of the year, when there was 
a favourable period for the shipping trade. 
The Company’s gross profit for 1957 totalled 
Kr. 81.5m. as against Kr. 67.7m. shipping for 
1956. 


The total turnover for the year amounted 
to Kr. 294.6m. as against Kr. 263.4m. during 
the previous year. Depreciation was put at 
Kr. 122.6m. and included Kr. 48.8m. in 
respect of ships and orders for ships as well 
as Kr. 57.5m. for shares in Luossavaara- 
Kiirunavaara AB (LKAB) which had been 
acquired on October 1, 1957. 


Agreements concerning co-operation in 
sales and ore shipments between the Com- 
pany and LKAB came into force on 
September 30, 1957, and stipulated the 
formation of a sales company in which both 
parties were to have equal rights. This sales 
company, which includes the joint sales 
organisation previously built up by LKAB 
and the Grangesberg Company, and which 
has been given the name of Malmexport AB, 
commenced its activities on October 1, 1957. 


SHIPPING 


Deliveries to the Company during 1957 
included “ Alta,’ and “ Avasaksa,” two dry 
cargo vessels of 14,070 dwt. and 14,020 dwt. 
respectively built at the AB Géotaverken 
shipyards. The same shipyard delivered 
another dry cargo vessel, the “ Arvidsjaur ” 
of 14,070 dwt. in January, 1958. Two further 
ships of 21,000 tons each have been ordered 
from AB Géotaverken for delivery in 1960 
and 1961, whereas a tug intended for use in 
Oxelésund has been ordered from AB 


NEW IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


Lédése Varf for delivery during the current 
year. The Company’s present fleet, amount- 
ing to 334,000 dwt., will reach a tonnage of 
more than 600,000 dwt. after deliveries under 
order. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The programme for the extension of the 
Oxelésund blast furnace plant continued 
during the year. It is planned to extend the 
blast furnace plant and build a complete steel 
works and rolling mill with an annual 
capacity of approximately 300,000 tons of 
rolled steel. Most of the plant and 
machinery is on order and the future 
organisation is being built up. Production 
is due to start in the course of 1960. 


IRON ORE 


Preparations for beginning operations at 
the Company’s Strassa ore mines progressed 
according to plan during 1957. 


Since 1955 the Company has taken pert 


in iron ore prospecting work in Liberia 
within the framework of the Liberian 
American-Swedish Minerals Co. (LAMCO), 
The investigations carried out so far have 
shown that in several places, mainly in the 
mountain area of Nimba, there are consider- 
able supplies of easily accessible high grade 
iron ore. In addition to the prospecting 
work, preliminary investigations as to the 
possibility of building a railway and a port 
for the transport of the ore are in progress. 


POWER SUPPLIES 


Steps were taken during the year to ensure 
the Company’s future power requirements. 
Present consumption of approximately 160m. 
kWh. per year can be largely covered from 
the Company’s own resources of hydro- 
electric power. These requirements can be 
expected to double during the next five 
years, and they may even treble by 1970. 


Considerable sources of hydro-electric 
power in Central and Northern Sweden are 
to be utilised, and a 27,500 kW gas turbine 


TRAFIKAKTIEBOLAGET GRANGESBERG-OXELOSUND 


Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1957 
(SUMMARY) 
iii cc ita a 


LIABILITIES 
K 


f. 
Long-term Liabilities .. 27,044,523.24 
Short-term Liabilities.. 235,960,726.61 


Provision for unpaid 
33,591,735.— 


Kr. 


296,596,984.85 
Share Capital 
Legal Reserve Fund ... 60,000,000.— 
Free Reserve Funds! & I! 940,000,000.— 
Profit Adjustment Fund 20,000,000.— 
Fire and Ship Insurance 
9,931,408.16 


Funds 
Special Investment Fund 18,775,000.— 
130,987 ,828.16 


Profit 31.12.1956 
Dividends distributed... 35,700,000.— 
95,287 ,828.16 


73,516,944.23 


1,346,206,408. 16 


Profit 1957 
168,804,772.39 


Kr.1,811,608, 165.40 


ASSETS 
FIXED ASSETS : Kr. Kr. 

Mines and Miningshares 14,774,057.85 
Buildings, Plants, etc... 69,577,764.86 
Machinery and Fixtures 24,447,634.81 
Frévi-Ludvika Railways 16,174,937.12 
Ships in Hand and on 

Order 314,653,000.— 
Shares in Subsidiaries.. 64,045,069.20 
Shares in other Com- 

panies 95,450,002.— 
Debtors (Subsidiaries) . 68,254,093.57 
Claim on Swedish 

Government (LKAB 

shares 
Debtors 


LIQUID ASSETS : 
Stocks (Ore and Sponge 
Iron) 432,981.96 
6,508,706.48 
Debtors (Subsidiaries) . 3,016,864.36 
Debtors (Sundry) 56,205,353.01 
Cash in Hand & at Bank 339,420,416.80 


78,647 ,283.38 
——— | ,406,023,842.79 


405,584,322.61 
Kr.1,811,608, 165.40 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 3lst December, 1957 


EXPENDITURE 
Interest Payments Made 
Depreciation 


General Administration Expenses ... 
Profit 1957 


4,418,257.40 
73,516,944.23 


Kr.251,992,950.— 


INCOME 


Kr. 
135,904,904.15 
1,665,884.— 
97,132,395.64 
15,869,729.28 
1,420,036.93 


Kr.251,992,950.— 


Trading Income 

Dividends from Subsidiaries 
Dividends from other Companies.... 
Interest Payments Received 
Miscellaneous Revenue 
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plant has been ordered which is to be situated 
at Oxelésund and is expected to be in opera- 
tion at the end of 1960. 


PERSONNEL 


An average number of 2,516 workers was 
employed during the year, including 751 
crew members afloat. Other people -in the 
Company’s service numbered 1,212, in- 
cluding 311 employed on the Company’s 
ships and 318 on the Frévi-Ludvika Railway. 


PROFIT, DIVIDEND 


Net profit for the year _ totalled 
Kr. 73,516,944.23 which, added to the 
balance of Kr. 95,287,828.16 brought for- 
ward from 1956, produced a total of 
Kr. 168,804,772.39 available for distribution. 

It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of Kr. 12 per share, equivalent to 
Kr. 35,700,000, and to carry forward the 
resulting balance of Kr. 133,104,772.39. 
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Dividends paid by subsidiary companies 
during the year amounted to approximately 
Kr. 1.6m., and other dividends totalled 
Kr. 97.1m. 


On September 30,- 1957, the Swedish 
Government exercised its right to buy the 
Company’s holding in LKAB. Out of the 
purchase price of approximately Kr. 925m. 
the Company has invested Kr. 100m. in 
LKAB shares. Kr. 825m..plus interest is to 
be paid in five yearly instalments, the first of 
which, totalling Kr. 165m., was paid on 
September 30, 1957. 


The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Rudolf Eklund ; H. Abenius ; E. Herslow ; 
Erik Kempe; Chr. von Sydow; E. 
Waldenstré6m (Managing Director); M. 
Waldenstrém. 





W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH 


WORKS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The Directors of W. T. Henley’s Tele- 
graph Works Company Limited announce 


that a conditional offer has been received 


from Associated Electrical Industries 
Limited to purchase the whole of the 
issued capital of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
Works Company Limited on the follow- 
ing terms: 


1. The consideration for the purchase 
of the Preference Stock of the Company 
shall be the issue by AEI of one 4} per 
cent “B” Cumulative Preference Share 
of £1 in AEI credited as fully paid (plus 
a payment in cash of 1s.) in exchange for 
every £1 of Preference Stock of the 
Company. 


2. The consideration for the purchase of 
the Ordinary Stock of the Company shall 
be the issue by AEI of 36 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each in AEI credited as fully 
paid in exchange for every complete £50 
of Ordinary Stock of the Company. 
Fractions of an AEI Ordinary Share will 
not be issued, but in cases where a fraction 
would be involved settlement will be made 

‘ in cash on the basis of the closing middle 
market price of the AEI Ordinary Stock 
on the Stock Exchange, London, on the 
day on which this offer becomes uncon- 
ditional. 


3. (a) The Preference Stock of the 


Company will be sold cum all dividends 
accrued since September 1, 1958. 


(b) The Ordinary Stock of the Company 


will be sold ex the interim dividend of 
23 per cent already declared in respect of 
the year ending December 31, 1958, and 
payable on November 12, 1958. A capital 
distribution of 3d. per 10s. Unit may be 
made to existing Stockholders before the 
transfer to AEI. 


4. (a) The AEI Preference Shares to be 
allotted will rank for the full half-yearly 
dividend to*December 31, 1958, payable 
on January 1, 1959, 


(b) The AEI Ordinary Shares to be 
allotted will rank for all dividends to be 
declared after they are issued. 

5. This offer is conditional upon: 

(1) acceptance by the holders of not less 
than 90 per cent in nominal value of both 
the Preference and the Ordinary Stock of 
the Company (or such lesser percentage 
in either case as AEI agree) on or before a 
date to be specified by AEI. 


(ii) the granting by the Council of the 
Stock Exchange, London, of permission 
to deal in and quotation for the necessary 
Preference and Ordinary Shares in AEI: 
and 

(iii) the granting by the Capital Issues 
Committee of its consent to the issue of 
the necessary Preference and Ordinary 
Shares in AEI, 


A circular containing full particulars of 
the offer and a recommendation that it 
should be accepted will be sent to Stock- 
holders as soon as possible. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited, was held on 
September 17th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
speech said: (All figures quoted are in Aus- 
tralian currency.) 


Net profit for the year was £259,970 com- 
pared with £242,059 last year. Dividend 
income from Central Norseman Gold Cor- 
poration No Liability and from Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited, was £235,275, 
the same as last year. The Company has 
maintained a stéady dividend programme for 
the year, paying dividends Nos. 20 and 21, 
each of 6d. per fully paid share. The divi- 
dends were paid on August 9, 1957, and 
February 26, 1958, respectively. After the 
close of the financial year a further dividend, 
No. 22 of 6d. per share, was made payable 
on August 8, 1958. 


Last year reference was made to an offer 
by the Company to purchase the shares of 
Gold Mines of Australia Limited, held by 
others than Western Mining Corporation. 
At the time of the last General Meeting more 
than 90 per cent of the shareholders con- 
cerned had accepted the offer, and it was 
proposed to acquire compulsorily the remain- 
ing shares, which has now been done. A 
total of 62,900 Western Mining Corporation 
shares have been issued to the previous 
holders of Gold Mines of Australia shares. 
Gold Mines of Australia is now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Western Mining Cor- 
poration. 


In Western Australia a reservation of 6,250 
square miles in the Darling Ranges was 
granted to the Company to prospect for 
bauxite. Preliminary samples have shown 
commercial grades of bauxite in certain areas. 
A Laboratory has been erected at Kala- 
munda and has begun chemical analyses of 
the field samples. These analyses are com- 
plicated, and, in view of the large number 
required, it was considered essential to estab- 
lish our own laboratory. Arrangements have 
been made under which a new company, 
Western Aluminium No Liability, will under- 
take the preliminary prospecting of the 
bauxite deposits. The prospecting of the 
deposits, which cover a great area, will take 
a considerable time to complete. 


The Champagne Syndicate No Liability, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Western Mining 
Corporation, has been granted a coal pro- 
specting right of 625 square miles, including 
the Wilga Basin. This title has been ob- 
tained as part of the development of the 
bauxite project. 


In the Tarraji River area, approximately 
60 miles north of Derby in North-west 
Western Australia, the Company has been 
granted a right to prospect for minerals over 
an area of approximately 2,000 square miles. 
It has been previously reported that 
significant copper bearing quartz outcrops 
occur in the area. The quartz outcrops 
project above the level of an _ extensive 
alluvial plain. 


The Western Australian group of com- 


panies treated 1,233,724 tons of ore during. 
the year for a recovery of 315,212 ounces of . 


fine gold in bullion and concentrates. 


The operations of the various companies 
have been reviewed in the Annual Reports 


and at their respective meetings (the 
Chairman then referred to the principal 
features). 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VOLKSWAGENWERK G.m.b.H. 


WOLFSBURG, GERMANY 


TURNOVER PASSES DM2,oooM. MARK — DEMAND STILL EXCEEDS CAPACITY 


53-6 PER CENT OF GERMAN MOTOR EXPORTS 


The Company began to issue reports on 
its progress some years after it resumed pro- 
duction. The following extracts from the 
statement—the fifth in the series—relate to 
the year 1957: 


PRODUCTION 


The output of motor vehicles of those 
countries which had always been in the lead 
in this field generally began to rise after the 
signs of crisis which had appeared in 1956. 
A breakdown shows that of the increase in 
world motor vehicle production, the United 
States had the smallest share, with 4.4 per 
cent, as against 14.4 per cent for Great 
Britain, which showed the largest increase. 


In the Federal Republic, the motor indus- 
try maintained the second place in world pro- 
duction, after the United States, which it had 
gained in’ 1956, and showed an increase of 
12.7 per cent to a total of 1,212,232 units. 
Almost 50 per cent of the vehicles produced 
was exported, so that German motor vehicle 
exports once again held first place in the 
world. 


The Volkswagen plant fully utilised its pro- 
duction capacity throughout the year and its 
share of motor vehicle production in the 
Federal Republic rose from 36.8 per cent to 
39 per cent. 


The figures showed an increase of 76,864 
units during the year, which included a rise 
of 47.2 per cent in the production of com- 
mercial vehicles. Daily output advanced by 
429 to 2,141 vehicles and the 2 millionth 
Volkswagen rolled off the production line at 
the end of 1957. The output of spare parts 
also increased steadily, and the production 
of industrial engines totalled 13,844 compared 
with 12,449 in 1956. 


INVESTMENT 


The constantly rising demand for Volks- 
wagen vehicles both inside and outside Ger- 
many has surpassed production capacity and 
created the need for further expansion. This 
has been paralleled by the automation intro- 
duced in stages in certain branches of pro- 
duction, and the rationalisation of the 
Company’s plant as a whole. 


Investments completed during the year 
totalled DM 211.3 million and brought the 
total of such capital expenditure since the 
Currency Reform, including plant under con- 
struction on December 31, 1957, and advance 
payments made, to DM 868.3 million. 


TURNOVER 


The Company’s turnover for the first time 
passed the DM 2,000 million mark during 
1957. This figure included exports amount- 
ing to 52.5 per cent and showing a rise of 
25.5 per cent compared with 1956. Earnings 
from foreign sales for the first time exceeded 
DM 1,000 million. The Parent Company’s 
turnover and the sales figures of foreign sub- 
sidiaries, excluding internal trading exchanges, 
tose by 26.4 per cent to DM 2,260,311,595. 


The market situation remained satisfactory 
throughout the whole of the year. Deliveries 
of passenger cars both inside and outside 
Germany were still subject to delays of several 


months, but commercial vehicles could be 
delivered more quickly. Prices remained un- 
changed in Germany during 1957 but there 
were adjustments in the Company’s export 
prices to two countries. 


There was a further slight shift in favour 
of export sales during the year and the export 
ratio amounted to 57:2 per cent compared 
with 55.3 per cent in 1956. 


The improvements in the passenger model 
introduced on August Ist were well received 
and a new model, the two-seater Karmann- 
Ghia convertible, was first shown at the 38th 
International Motor Show, 1957, at Frank- 
furt/ Main. 


New registrations again showed Volks- 
wagen vehicles in the lead in the German 
market. 


EXPORTS 


The German motor industry exported 
584,274 vehicles during the year, ie., 20.6 
per cent in excess of the figure attained in 
1956. Volkswagen shared in this increase to 
the extent of 53,304 vehicles, or 53.5 per cent. 
The Company’s share in German exports of 
passenger cars as a whole amounted to 49.4 
per cent, and to 51.6 per cent in the case of 
commercial vehicles. Overseas markets, and 
in particular the United States, continued to 
gain in importance. A more liberal import 
policy enabled exports to Australia, South 
Africa and Norway to be raised during the 
year. 


The following break-down gives exports to 
various parts of the world: 





Units Per cent 

a rcasacninsaxinnss 116,853 43-1 
PEE aa hus vaece wade a 111,102 41-0 
Australia/Oceania......... 17,100 6-3 
DS Sesaniuiiitcndcade 15,918 5:9 
MU des vendansseedceesand 6,570 2:4 
Indirect exports .......... 3,444 1-3 

Wer Pike Cee caccccwcis 270,987 100-0 

FEstiaa) CAEN acckusase 216,683 


INCREASE IN (per cent) 24:5 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Volkswagen Canada, Ltd., Toronto/ 
Ontario.—In spite of a slight drop of 4.5 per 
cent in Canadian car sales during the year 
as a result of the recession in that country, 
Volkswagen sales totalled 25,486—i.e., 50 per 
cent more than in the previous year—and 
accounted for 44 per cent of total motor car 
imports into Canada. 


Volkswagen do Brasil S.A., Sado Bernardo 
do Campo.—The company’s capital was 
raised by Cr. $62 million during the year, by 
way of Fixed Assets transferred from the 
Parent Company. Work continued on in- 
stallations for the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles with an increasing proportion of 
material of Brazilian origin. 


Volkswagen of America Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.}., U.S.A—Sales during 1957 
totalled 72,495 compared with 49,550 during 
the previous year. The company’s share in 
the total of motor cars imported dropped to 
35.4 per cent in spite of a steep rise in. the 
actual number of vehicles involved owing to 
the export advances made by other European 


motor manufacturers. 
tory. 


South African Motor Assemblers and Dis- 
tributors Ltd. (SAMAD), Uitenhage. Union 
of South Africa—The holding in this com- 
pany, which is mainly engaged in assembly 
work and sales, was raised from 38 per cent 
to 57.6 per cent during the year. A more 
liberal import policy facilitated an increase of 
165 per cent in the import of Volkswagen 
vehicles, to 9,505 vehicles. 


A finance company, the South African 
Motor Acceptance Corporation (Pty.), Ltd., 
Uitenhage, was set up jointly by SAMAD and 
Volkswagen of America Incorporated on 
November 15th, last, with a capital of 
£SA500,000, only half of which has been 
called up by now. 


Volkswagen (Australasia) Pty. Lid., Mel- 
bourne, Australia.— This company was 
founded on December 6, 1957, in order to 
begin manufacturing Volkswagen vehicles 
with a limited proportion of mAterial of Ger- 
man origin. The company is intended to 
operate at a later date with a capital of 
£AS5 million. 

Volkswagen Acceptance Corporation Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia—This Company, set 
up on December 18, 1957, is to provide hire 
purchase facilities for Volkswagen vehicles in 
Australia at a future date. 


Volkswagen ~ Finanzierungs - Gesellschaft 
m.b.H., Wolfsburg.—A slightly smaller pro- 
portion of the Company’s increased home 
market turnover was financed by this sub- 
sidiary in 1957. 


VW-Wohnungsbau-Gemeinniitzige Gesell- 
schaft m.b.H., Wolfsburg.—Dwelling-units 
completed and handed over numbered 670 
during the year, and a further 571 were under 
construction on December 31, 1957. Plans 
for another 262 flats have been completed and 
the necessary funds earmarked. 


Kernreaktor - Finanzierungs - Gesellschaft 
m.b.H., Frankfurt/Main—The Company’s 
nominal holding in this concern, which has a 
share capital of DM 20 million, remained at 
DM 300,000, 40 per cent of which had been 
paid in by the end of the year. 


Results were satisfac- 


PROFIT 


Net profit for the year amounted to DM 
7,417,267.42 which, added to the balance of 
DM 4,146,864.13 brought forward from the 
preceding year, produced a grand total of 
DM 11,564,131.55 available for distribution. 


It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of DM 7.2 million, compared with 
DM 6 million in 1956 and DM 5.4 million 
in 1954 and 1955, and to carry forward the 
resulting balance of DM 4,364,131.55. 


PROSPECTS 


The vigorous demand for Volkswagen 
vehicles both in Germany and abroad has 
made it essential to increase production capa- 
city by further extensions to the Company’s 
plant. Both production and sales are ex- 
pected to show steady progress during the 
current year, and the ratio of home market 


sales to exports is likely to remain virtually 
unchanged. 
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THE CALICO PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


CAUSES OF TRADING PROFITS 
DECLINE 


MR R. M. LEE’S STATEMENT 


The fiftv-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Calico Printers’ Association Limited, 
will be held on October 22nd at Manchester. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. M. Lee, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1958: 


ACCOUNTS 


The year under review has resulted in a 
substantial decline in trading profits. The 
consolidated profit and loss statement shows 
that, after provision of £1,564,000 for depre- 
ciation, repairs, renewals and upkeep, the 
trading profit of the Group fell by £705,000 
to £450,000. There was, however, a satis- 
factory increase of £176,000 in royalty income 
(before tax), making a total of £697,000 from 
that source. 


In view of the serious decline in trading 
profits during the latter part of the financial 
year and the uncertain outlook in the textile 
trade your Board recommend a reduction in 
the dividend from 15 per cent to 10 per cent 
but an increase in the bonus from 7} per 
cent to 12} per cent, thus making the total 
distribution of 22} per cent, the same as last 
year. As available profits are £160,000 lower, 
it is not proposed to make any allocation to 
Reserve this year and the balance of £551,000 
to be carried forward on Profit and Loss 
Account is higher by £245,000. 


COMMISSION PRINTING 


Commission printing orders for the year 
ended June, 1958, showed a very considerable 
decline as compared with the previous year. 
The majority of this decline was concentrated 
into the second half of the year between 
January and June. 


In export markets the decline was largely 
due to an intensification of factors which 
I have mentioned in previous years. Japan 
extended her grip on the bulk spun rayon 
trade for Ghana and Nigeria, gaining vir- 
tually the whole of the increased yardage in 
this style imported into both markets. In the 
more expensive styles for the West African 
and Belgian Congo markets we continued 
to hold our own, a decrease in our total 
_ figures for the Belgian Congo being accounted 
for largely by the market being overstocked 
in the cheaper fancy prints. 


MERCHANTING 


Although the Merchant Group has had a 
difficult year, particularly in the later months, 
and sales have fallen back, some of the expan- 
sion achieved in the previous year has been 


maintained. The fall in business has, in 
fact, occurred mainly in those sections which 
last year produced record figures, namely, the 
“drip-dry” poplins, in which we were 
pioneers. The success of these fabrics was 
so outstanding and world-wide that competi- 
tion was bound to spring up on all sides, and 
much of it has been at unremunerative prices. 


ROYALTIES 


A further substantial increase in royalties 
received from the “Terylene” patents has 
more than covered a slight decline in income 
from royalties on special finishing processes. 
Sales of “ Terylene” by Imperial Chemical 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Industries Limited from production in this 
country have contributed the major part of 
the year’s income but production of poly- 
ester fibres under manufacturing licences on 
the Continent is steadily expanding and 
royalties from the European licensees are 
becoming an increasingly important source 
of revenue for the Association. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Although the offer to purchase the issued 
capital of H. & J. Wilson Limited was made 
after the end of the financial year, Stock- 
holders will no doubt wish me to refer to 
this development. We have been interested 
for many years in the retail distribution of 
made-up dresses and sore time ago we 
extended this interest by the purchase of a 
private firm, Van Allan Limited, which con- 
trolled a chain of retail shops selling women’s 
outerwear. We were fully satisfied with this 
purchase and, when the opportunity arose, we 
made a bid for the shares of H. & J. Wilson 
Limited, a similar but larger group to Van 
Allan. 


This may be regarded as a method of 
diversification but your Board took the view 
that it was both a good investment and a 
logical extension of our Home Trade 
activities. 


A. C. COSSOR 


COMPETITION IN DOMESTIC RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 


The twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
A. C. Cossor Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 26th in London, The Most Honour-- 
able the Marquess of Exeter, KCMG, LLD 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


In his circulated address the Chairman 
said: The hopes which we had of a success- 
ful year, even up to the time when I last 
addressed you, have suffered a considerable 
disappointment. The loss for the year re- 
sulted almost entirely from a severe setback 
in our business in Radio and Television, 
Had it not been for this, the profits on our 
other operations, if they had stood by them- 
selves would, I think, have seemed not 
unsatisfactory. 


The Chairman outlined certain general 
factors which had affected all their operations 
alike and continued: 


The Group turnover at £7.6 million was 
only slightly less than the previous year (£7.7 
million). The Export turnover amounted to 
£1.6 million. The Group trading profit, 
however, fell to £294,106, as compared with 
£444,116 and increased expenses, particularly 
interest, resulted in a Group loss, before taxa- 
tion of £44,376 (as against a Group profit 
last year of £175,252). 


After reviewing in detail the trading activi- 
ties and prospects of the various divisions, the 
Chairman concluded: Although there are 
some bright and promising sides to our busi- 
ness, I do not think that the current year 
can be very good. The steps taken to restore 
the Radio and Television position will take 
some months to bear fruit, and the market 
has not been helped by the reduction in the 
Budget of Purchase Tax on competitive 
goods. 


The Radar & Electronics Company, en- 
couraging though its prospects are, will incur 
extra expense, and probably some temporary 
slowing of production during the process of 
moving its factory to Harlow New Town. 
These measures will undoubtedly strengthen 
us, and yield results later on, but the present 
year must be one of ploughing rather than 
harvesting. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE TOR INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SATISFACTORY 
PROGRESS 


MR R. G. MALTWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-second Annual General 
Meeting of Stockholders of The Tor Invest- 
ment Trust Limited was held on September 
24, 1958, at The Council Room, Swansea 
Chamber of Commerce, Exchange Buildings, 
Swansea. 


Mr R. G. Maltwood (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


Our gross income for the year to July 31, 
1958, at £154,330 shows an increase of 
£2,853 compared with the corresponding 
figure last year. This includes the estimated 
income arising out of Double Taxation 
Relief for the year under review of £24,735. 


The net income for the year after making 
provision for all tax liabilites is £67,764, to 
which must be added the sum of £24,180 
in respect of a net tax adjustment relating 
to former years and the sum of £35,764 
brought forward from the last account, 
making a total available of £127,708. 


The sum of £40,000 has been appropriated 
to General Reserve which you will see from 
the Balance Sheet now amounts to £190,000. 
The Fixed 6 per cent and 4} per cent Prefer- 
ence dividends take £8,320. 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 


An interim dividend of 7 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, as increased by the 
capitalisation issue in September 1957 and 
the rights issue in October 1957, was paid 
on March 31, 1958. The Directors have 
decided to recommend a final dividend of 
9 per cent making a total of 16 per cent for 
the year, being an increase of 14th per cent 
over the total dividend paid last year after 
adjustment for the capitalisation issue. The 
recommended Ordinary dividend of 16 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock will absorb 
£41,400 as compared with £34,212 last 
year, leaving the sum of £37,988, after 
provision for Reserve, to be carried forward 
to next year as compared with £35,764 
brought in. 


Profits Tax was chargeable on the old 
basis for the period August 1, 1957 to March 
31, 1958 and on the new basis of 10 per 
cent for the remainder of the financial 
year to July 31, 1958. This new rate 
of Profits Tax will result in an appre- 
ciable further saving of mx to the Company 
in a full year. 


The Balance Sheet value of our invest- 
ments is £1,623,704. As usual a valuation 
of the Company’s investments has been made 
which shows that the market value as at July 
31st was £1,852,096 or an appreciation of 
14 per cent. Some decline in the market 
values surplus was only to be expected in 
view of the dearer money and general un- 
certainties which have affected markets and 
the fall in the premium for security dollars. 
It cannot, however, be stated too often in 
the case of an Investment Trust that it is 
unwise to attach too much importance to a 
valuation taken out at any particular date, 
and that higher yields due to dearer money 
present attractive buying opportunities. 


Reference has been made in the Directors’ 
Report to a proposal that the Company’s 
financial year should end in future on 
January 31st. Within the last few days the 
Directors have been advised that this might 
involve the Company in some loss of taxation 
relief. The Directors have, therefore, decided 
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not to proceed with this proposal for the time 
being, and accordingly the current financial 
year will end on July 31, 1959. 


THE FUTURE 


It only zemains for me to say something 
about the future. In this modern world 
things happen with such rapidity and sudden- 
ness that the most carefully considered fore- 
casts in industry and trade can be proved 
quite wrong. With an investment trust such 
as ours, however, where funds are distributed 
geographically in what seem to be the areas 
of greatest safety and covering a cross section 
of industry and commerce of every descrip- 
tion, it would require a major world-wide 
disturbance before the Company’s income 
suffered to such an extent that dividends 
could be affected. I am hopeful, therefore, 
that this time next year we shall again be 
able to put before you results no less satis- 
factory than those we have been considering 
today. 


The resolutions were duly adopted and the 
retiring Directors were re-elected. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE 


(Australia) 


The annual general meeting of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Australia) Limited, was held 
on September 15th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: (All figures quoted are in Aus- 
tralian currency.) 


Net profit shown by the accounts amounted 
to £309,477 compared with £322,033 in the 
previous year. Included in the net prodt is an 
amount of £351,751 for Gold Subsidy for the 
year 1957-58 and £10,847 additional subsidy 
for the year 1956-57. 


One dividend of 9d. per share, paid on 
November 1, 1957, and absorbing £150,948, 
was declared during the year. Shareholders 
should appreciate that a relatively high Jevel 
of capital expenditure has to be financed 
annually out of profits to enable our deep 
mines to be developed and ore output and 
reserves maintained at satisfactory levels, 
added to this year by additional work occa- 
sioned by the collapse of old workings. Your 
Board has found it necessary to consider divi- 
dends yearly in September/October and a 
statement was issued to this effect on 
February 4, 1958. Gold subsidy is calculated 
annually on a subsidy financial year ending 
June 30th and the amount receivable is not 
finalised until about October. 


Arrangements were completed to buy out 
the interest held by North Kalgurli (1912) 
Limited in the Kalgurli Ore Treatment Com- 
pany Limited. The latter company is now 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Gold Mines of 
Kalgoorlie (Australia) Limited and secures to 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie complete control 
of the plant, the crushing sections of which 
will be used for ore from the Western leases 
for some time to come. The United Kingdom 
Treasury has approved the transfer of control 
of this English incorporated company from 
England to Australia. 


The mill averaged 40,487 tons per four 
weekly period and treated a total of 526,328 
tons for the year. From the ore mined 
141,044 ounces of fine gold were recovered, 
including 894 ounces of gold in the concen- 
trates produced ; from the clean up of shut 

mills an additional 999 ounces were 
obtained. The average head grade for the 
year was 5.90 dwts per ton and the residue 
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54 dwt, equivalent to a recovery of 91 per 
cent. 


Costs rose by 7.7s to 83.4s per ton for the 
year. 


ORE RESERVES 


Ore reserves at March 18, 1958, were esti- 
mated to be 1,338,000 tons averaging 5.8 dwts 
per ton compared with 1,467,000 tons averag- 
ing 5.8 dwts at March 19, 1957. 


The Australia East opencut has reached a 
stage where the end of this operation is in 
sight. There was a reduction of ore reserves 
in the area of 24,000 tons and it seems im- 
probable that important extensions will be 
found. The remaining decline in ore reserves 
is due to a conservative re-estimate of some 
blocks as the result of experience gained from 
our effort to control the grade in mining 
operations. 


During the financial year, of 29,439 feet of 
development 26 per cent was in ore which 
assayed 11.0 dwts over 67 inches width. Since 
the end of the year, to August 5th, 11,652 feet 
of development has been done, of which 21 
per cent was in ore averaging 11.3 dwts over 
68 inches. 


The development results quoted are the 
average of all development over 4 dwts per 
ton. Mining involves stoping outside these 
limits and results in the grade of ore to the 
mill being substantially lower than the aver- 
age of development. The ore reserve esti- 
mates take this into account and indicate the 
grade expected to be mined in the near future. 
The development grade of last year, 11 dwts 
per ton from the Kalgoorlie leases and main- 
tained since the close of the financial year is 
very satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. 
ENGINEERS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Shareholders of Braithwaite & Com- 
pany Engineers Limited was held on 
September 25th at Dorland House, 14-16 
Regent Street, London, $.W.1. Mr J. Harvey 
Humphryes, AssocICE, M{IStructE, the 
Chairman, presided. 


The profit on trading of the Group 
increased to £133,458 from £123,451 but 
after bringing in dividend from Braithwaite 
& Company (India) Limited on the smaller 
number of shares, and after allowing for 
taxation, the net profit for the year was 
£70,981 compared with £80,821 for the 
previous year. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed for 
the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the 
confirmation of preference dividend already 
paid in respect of the year ended March 31, 
1958, the payment of a final dividend of 4 
per cent, less tax, making a total of 8 per 
cent, less tax, for the year on the Ordinary 
Shares and a capital distribution of 2 per 
cent on the Ordinary Shares out of the sur- 
plus arising on the sale of shares in Braith- 
waite & Company (India) Limited. 


Mr A. D. Vickers, who was appointed as 
an additional Director during the year, was 
re-elected, together with Mr J. Bickley, the 
Director retiring by rotation. 


The Directors were authorised to agree the 
remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs White- 
hill Marsh Jackson & Company, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with votes of thanks to 
the Chairman, staff and workpeople. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 
(Merchants ip Raw Rubber and 
Other Commodities) 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The 33rd annual general meeting of Hecht, 
Levis & Kahn Ltd., was held on Septem- 
ber 25th in London, Sir James Helmore, 
KCB, KCMG (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following {s an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The consolidated profit of the group for 
the year ended March 31, 1958, is £696,297 
before tax, as compared with £594,803 for 
the previous year. The amount available for 
appropriation has increased from £149,586 
by £51,645 to £201,231. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


As regards the operating companies in the 
group, I begin with SAFIC Alcan & Cie, 
and its subsidiaries which representg by far 
our largest individual investment. Sirfce 1847 
it has been concerned with the import and 
distribution of raw rubber, and in recent 
years of neoprene, synthetic rubber and 
chemicals for the rubber industry. Its most 
important subsidiary is SEPPIC (Societe 
d@Exploitation de Produits pour les Indus- 
tries Chimiques) whose business has con- 
sisted mainly in the import and distribution 
of other chemicals and various products used 
in agriculture. 


SAFIC showed a record profit in francs 
in 1957 and was able to declare a 
dividend which, after the devaluation 
of the franc, nevertheless had about the 
same value in sterling as the 1956 divi- 
dend. The profits recorded by SEPPIC 
were also a record, whether calculated in 
francs or in sterling. 


As regards our Far Eastern companies, I 
mentioned in my statement last year that 
we could already see some benefit accruing 
from the recent reorganisation and changes 
of policy. I am glad to be able to say that 
these hopes were fulfilled and that this group 
of companies as a whole earned a substanti- 
ally increased profit. 


During the year under review we partici- 
pated with Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd., 
in the acquisition of a controlling interest in 
the old-established merchant firm of Jackson 
& Co., Ltd. 


As regards London, the arrangements 
under which our friends in Paris were to con- 
cern themselves with trading operations here 
have been further developed and during the 
course of the year the Company concerned, 
Hecht, Levis & Alcan Ltd., became a sub- 
sidiary of SAFIC, 


Our other European subsidiaries continued 
to trade with satisfactory results. 


In the light of business conditions in the 
USA it was not to be expected that the 
Rubber Corporation of America would earn 
large profits. They were, however, able to 
resume the payment of dividends with the 
declaration of an interim (albeit small) during 
the year. 


As regards prospects for the current year 
it must be borne in mind that our French 
subsidiary and its associated companies and 
our group of companies in the Far East con- 
stitute the most important sources of our 
earnings. It is too early to judge what effect 
the specific problems facing our French sub- 
sidiary and the severely competitive condi- 
tions prevailing in the Far Eastern trade will 
have on the results of the current year. On 
the other hand the measures of reorganisation 
which were set on foot two years ago have, 
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your Board feel, put the group in a better 
Position, to face difficult times. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
Ordinary dividend of 15 per cent and bonus 
of 10 per cent was approved. 


PYE LIMITED 


MR C. O. STANLEY ON UNFAIR 
INCIDENCE OF PURCHASE TAX 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Pye Limited was held on September 25th 
in London, Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
recalled how a year ago the feeling of cautious 
optimism about home trade had changed 
almost overnight to a position of extreme 
crisis with an almost unprecedented emer- 
gency Bank rate of 7 per cent and a virtually 
complete clamp-down on means of raising 
fresh money. 


Mr Stanley continued: This national 
emergency hit your company at a most awk- 
ward moment. We were then just about to 
finalise our plans for raising the new money 
which was badly needed at that time. We 
had to discard our entire plans overnight and 
to devise new ones for pulling through 
without further capital. Your company had 
been expanding at a very fast rate, particu- 
larly in its Commonwealth activities, and 
thus needed every penny the Parent Com- 
pany could spare if this development was 
not to be stifled at its most critical stage. 


The domestic Radio and TV trade is 
bedevilled by a vicious rate of Purchase Tax. 
The whole electronics industry had as its 
birthplace the domestic radio and TV busi- 
ness. A prosperous domestic Radio and TV 
industry is still essential to the electronics 
industry as a base on which to carry much 
of the development work which has to be 
undertaken to break into new fields of 
enterprise. Our foreign competitors have no 
impost to bear corresponding to our 60 per 
cent Purchase Tax. Our industry deserves 
and has earned the right to insist upon fair 
treatment. Surely it must be wrong to 
maintain a 60 per cent rate of Purchase Tax 
for our industry when it has been considered 
right to bring the rate for domestic electric 
appliances down to only 30 per cent. 

Hire Purchase and Rental restrictions 
continue to put a brake on Radio and TV 
sales. Group turnover during the year, 
however, exceeded that of the previous year 
and Radio and TV turnover in the UK was 
approximately the same, but profit margins 
were lower. 

Trade in general is more difficult and it is 
harder to earn satisfactory profits. We have 
trimmed our organisation to meet these more 
difficult conditions and your company should 
at least maintain its relative position in the 
industry. With the present Purchase Tax 
situation I would not at the moment like 
to go beyond that cautious forecast. 

Addressing the meeting the Chairman 
said: A Scheme is now under consideration 
to consolidate the First Preference Stock, 
the Second Preference Stock and the Pre- 
ferred Ordinary Stock into a single class of 
Preference Stock and to consolidate the 
Deferred Ordinary Stock and the “A” 
Deferred Ordinary Stock into a single class 
of Ordinary Stock. The detailed terms neces- 
sary to carry this reorganisation into effect 
in a fair and equitable manner are now in 
process of being settled, and within the next 
few weeks it is hoped to publish the full 
Scheme. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Company Limited was held’ on 
September 30th in London. 


Mr J. Lesser (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 


The profit for the group for the year ended | 
March 31, 1958, is £28,547, compared with | 


£41,940 for the previous year. The taxation 
charge for this year is £14,256, leaving a 


profit of £14,291, as compared with the | 


previous year’s figure of £18,161. 


As from April 1, 1958, to date, the volume 
of work and turnover is running about the 
average level of that of the year under review, 
with trading profits being similarly main- 
tained. It is to be hoped that the recent 
financial policy adopted by the Government 
will encourage more consumer buying. 


With regard to the gramophone record 
manufacturing activity of The British Homo- 
phone Company Limited, your company was 
involved through an Agreement that The 


Crystalate Company Limited had entered into | 


some twenty years ago. The British Homo- 
phone Company Limited is now a subsidiary 
of Crystalate (Holdings) Limited, following 
the liquidation of Crystalate Limited. There- 
fore the alleged restriction on your company, 


which purported to prevent it from manv- | 


facturing commercial gramophone records 
after the expiry of its own agreement is now 
removed. For the present, the policy of your 
Board is to supply gramophone records only 
from customers’ own recordings. Work has 
already commenced in reorganising and 
expanding your company’s plant in order to 
accept business for the manufacture of 
standard gramophone records which hitherto 
we have been unable to undertake. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 








THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO., LTD. 
HEAD OF ECONOMICS AND 
STATISTICS SECTION 


Applications are invited for the above post 
at the company’s Head Office in the West End. 
This position should appeal to a man of about 
35 who is now getting a good four-figure salary, 


who has some industrial experience, preferably 
on the finance side rather than market research, 
with a practical Knowledge of statistical methods 
and a flair for carrying out investigations and 
for writing lucid reports 
The post has been advertised recently, but 
has not yet been filled : previous applicants 
should not, therefore, -re-apply. 
Apply. in writing. to : 
The Staff Officer, 
The British Oxygen Co. Ltd., 
ridgewater House, 
Cleveland Row, St. James's, S.W.1, 


Assistant required 
to management of this depart- 


TATISTICS-RECORDS-ANALYSIS 
to train with a view 


ment. Applicants must have knowledge and understanding 
of statistical analysis and essential qualifications include 
experience in this field or University degree in Mathe- 
matics or Economics. Position offers scope for advance- 
ment to young man able to carry’ responsibility. 
Commencing salary range, according to experience and 
ability, £600 to £800. Bonus and pension scheme. Apply 
in writing giving full details of age. qualifications and 


experience to the General Manager, Ditchburn Equipment 


Ltd.. Dock Road, Lytham. Lancs. 
OUNG Graduate, with statistical training. required 
by London Advertising Agency, as Assistant in 
research department. Write, stating qualifications and 
salary required, to Secretary, Armstrong-Warden, 
Limited, 69, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Applications are invited for the above position. The 


Lecturer in the first year will be primarily concerned with 
external students but thereafter will be expected to par- 
ticipate in internal teaching as well. Grants to assist 
research are available. 

Salary : £A1.500 x £90—£A2,050. 
of living allowance is payable. 

Provision is made for superannuation, travel and 
removal expenses and assistance in buying or building a 
house. 

Further 


In addition a cost 


of appointment 
Association of 
36 Gordon 


information and _ conditions 
may be obtained from the _ Secretary. 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications, which should include a statement of the 
special interests of the applicant. will close in Australia 
and London on November 7, 1958. 











| in the application of statistical 
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RITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED require an 
Assistant Economics Information Officer for a Library 
to be established in their new offices in Knightsbridge, 


London. Applicants should have a degree in Economica 
or related subjects and/or experience in an industrial 
commercial library or statistical section. Qualifications 


in librarianship would be an added advantage. Apoly 
in writing to Personnel Manager, Pontypool, Mon. _ 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 
IRISH NATIONAL TRANSPORT 
BOARD 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Coras Iompair Eireann invites applications for 
the position of Chief Accountant. 


The post involves a high degree of responsibility 


and the salary will be commensurate with its 
importance. 
Pension rights attach to the position. 
Applicants must have held a position of 


responsibility in a large-scale industrial or public 
utility undertaking. 


Applications, which will be treated with the 
Strictest confidence, should be sent with full 
Particulars to the undersigned not later thaa 


October 31, 1958. 


M. J. HAYES, Secretary. 
Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 
September 24, 1958. 


CONOMIST, aged 24-27, required by major Oil Com- 
pany to undertake forecasting studies and assist in 

the evaluation of Investment projects. Candidates mus’ 
have an Honours Degree in Economics or equivalent and 
some experience in interpreting and presenting Statistics ; 
they should have had one or two years in Commerce or 
Industry. A practical outlook and the ability to write 
clearly and simply are essential. This post will lead to 
positions of wider responsibility within the Company. 
Written applications to Box 1040 = quoting Ret : 
EG 9422D. 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
ASSISTANT 


AS an entry to a permanent career in a British indus- 
trial organisation, an interesting opening arises for a man 
to join a team in the Birmingham area, (A similar open- 
ing arises in Lancashire.) 

Applicants should be between 24 and 28. possess a 
good accounting qualification and have a keen interest 
in business organisation and management accountancy 
The openings would particularly appeal to men 
are looking for opportunities of senior executive position 
elsewhere at home or abroad after the requisite trz 
and experience. Applications in the strictest contidence 
to Box 1042. 








& E. HALL, LIMITED propose to appoint 
« an Internal Auditor to be stationed at their 
Head Office at Dartford, Kent. Applications are 
invited from qualified accountants aged 28/32 
who are interested in an industrial career and 
especially in O and M work. Commencing salary 
not less than £1,000 a year. Dependants, life 
assurance and contributory Pension schemes.— 
— particulars to Finance Director, Dartford, 
ent, 


XECUTIVE with experience in handling the Pensior 
arrangements of an Employer in Industry and oftice 
Organisation required as Assistant Manager in the 
Pension Department of leading Lloyd’s Brokers. Age 
around 30/35. A good salary with prospects envisaged 
for the right man. Box 1041, 
ELL-KNOWN manufacturers of a wide 
range of Medical, and popular consumer 
products have a vacancy for a _ Statistician 
The duties will involve 
sales 
the 


to 


. \ . 

(a) the analysis and interpretation of 
Statistics (from external sources as well as 
Company’s own records) and their relation 


general economic developments 
and 


(b) the of 


acceptance 


Operation and appraisal 
tests. 


Produc’ 


Essential qualifications are a degree in 
Statistics or related subjects and/or membership 
of a professional body. A young man or woman 
recently down from University with some experi- 


ence in the application of statistics to business 
problems will find this a satisfying position wirh 
excellent prospects. 


Salary will be between £700/£800 per annum 
according to experience. 


Full details to Box 1044, 


~ WYE COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


The Governing Body of Wye College invites appll- 
cations for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER ina 
STATISTICAL THEORY and EXPERIMENTAL 
METHOD. Candidates should have a_ suitable first 
degree with a qualification in Statistics and be interested 
techniques to biological 
or social sciences. Salary in the scale, £700 by £50 to 
£850. plus £60 London Allowance. with F.S.S.U. 

Further particulars from the Registrar, Wye 
Colicge, near Ashford. Kent. Applications to be sub- 
mitted by October ist. 
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WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


The West Riding Education Committee invite appli- 
canons for the post of Administrative Assistant in the 
Education Department. This is a junior administrative 
post but those who have held it in the last 10 years 
now occupy senior posts with this or other Authorities. 
The holder of the post will be expected to remain in 
the service of the Authority for some three years and 
then seek promotion. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree and 
teaching experience ; some psychological training will 
be an added recommendation. The appointment will be 
pensionable. Salary scale £845-£1,025 per annum. In 
fixing the commencing salary, allowance may be made 
for previous experience, and/or outstanding qualifications. 





















Application forms and further particulars obtainable on 
receipt. of a stamped addressed envelope, from _ the 
Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. Applications 


to be returned within 14 days of the date of this adver- 
tisement. 


REED PAPER GROUP 
SENIOR STATISTICIAN 


The Reed Paper Group, which has very exten- 
sive interests, not only in the Paper and Board 
Industry but also in further processed products 
and in other industries, is proposing to set up a 
specialist Statistical Unit. 


The present appointment is for the Group 
Senior Statistician who will head up and develop 
the new unit. The Senior Statistician will act 
in both an advisory and an operative capacity 
in the application of the more advanced theory 
of mathematical statistics to a wide range of 
industrial and business problems, including those 
arising in operational research, statistical quality 
control, industrial medicine, accident preven- 
tion, econometrics, experimental design and 
related fields. The Unit will work in very close 
co-operation @ith the Group’s Research Organisa- 
_ Electronic Computer facilities are avail- 
able. 


Applicants should have a Ph. D. degree or 
equivalent qualification and/or experience. The 
principal essential is the capability of original 
and constructive thought translatable into action. 
Salary will be commensurate with these require- 
ments. There is a non-contributory Pension 
Scheme and assistance is given in the case of 
house purchase. This appointment offers the 
possibility of real satisfaction and allows consider- 
able scope for original thought and _ research 
into the development of new techniques. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should set out full details of quali- 
fications and experience, and should be addressed 
to: 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
Group Personnel Division, 
ALBERT E. REED & COMPANY LTD., 
Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 


quoting reference SS/55. 





RODUCE STUDIES LTD. (which exists to investigate 
through consumer, trade and desk research the market 
for products of British Agriculture) requires an Assistant 
to the General Manager. Ideal qualifications are age 
25-30 ; a degree (possibly in economics) ; a reasonable 
knowledge of marketing, market research and advertising ; 
a 200d personality to enable him to talk on level terms 
with senior managers in the course of the investigations ; 
and the imagination to feel the excitement of dealing 
with some pretty difficult problems. Salary by arrange- 
ment. Apply to Mr. H. Pickard, Produce Studies, 
Lid., c/o 36/38 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
CTUARY REQUIRED : A leading Stock Exchange 
firm, with extensive and growing Institutional and 
Pension Fund connections, and existing large statistical 
organisation, requires- an Actuary. Position offers con- 
siderable scope to an individual with initiative and ideas. 
Age 25-35 preferred. Investment experience an advantage 
but not essential.—Write, in confidence giving full details, 
to Box 1036. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


STATISTICIANS, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should have a good Honours degree prefer- 
ably in Economics with Statistics as a main subject. The 
latter is not essential provided that Statistics has been 
included in the degree course and the candidate has a 
good knowledge of statistical methods and the handling 
of statistical data. Experience desirable of work in a 
government or commercial statistical organisation or post 
graduate research in economic analyses or statistical 
surveys. Age limit 40. Appointment may be pensionable 
or on contract terms, inclusive salary scale £939-£1,863, 
point of entry determined by experience. Gratuity of 
13! per cent of salary if appointment is on contract. 
Income tax at local rates. Free passages on first appoint- 
ment and on leave for officer and family. Liberal home | 
leave on full salary. Government quarters, when avail- 
able, at moderate rental. Application forms and further 
particulars from Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1, 

§9/ 88/02. 
| 
| 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
Lectureships in Economics. 
Salary £A1,511 range £A2.111 per annum. Com- 
mencing salary according to qualifications and experience. | 
Applicants must possess a degree with honours in | 
Economics or equivalent qualifications. | 
lirst-class ship fares to Sydney of successful 
cants and their families will be paid. 
Subject to passing a medical examination, appointees 
will be eligible to contribute to the New South Wales | 
Superannuation Fund. | 

| 


London, reference BCD 


appli- 


Four copies of applications (including the names of 
two referees) should be lodged with the Agent General 
for New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a 
‘copy forwarded by Air Mail to the Bursar, New South 

ales University of Technology. Box 1, Post Office, 
Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, by October 20, 

SK. 


| 2,150,000 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 

Ministry of Labour and National Service invite appli- 
cations from men and women with considerable experi- 
ence as wholetime persunnel officers for appointment to a 
post of Personnel Management Adviser in London and 
one in Manchester. Applicants should have understand- 
ing of the principles basic to good human relations and 
a wide knowledge of modern personnel practice. Experi- 
ence in developing personnel policy and ability to assist 
in the solution of detailed personnel problems is essen- 
tial ; lecturing experience an advantage. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience within 


the National scale £1,335-£1,610 (Men), £1,248-£1.528 
(Women). The posts are not pensionable. The London 
post carries additional remuneration ranging from £40 


to £50. Applications, giving age, education, qualifications, 
experience and present salary, to the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Professional and Executive Register, 


Atlantic House, Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4, 
quoting PE.1821 by October 18, 1958. Original testi- 
monials should not be sent. Only candidates selected 


for interview will be advised. 
ERCHANT BANK needs a man, preferably 35 years 
old, to manage investment department. Basic salary 
£2,000 p.a.. with considerable scope for talent.—Box 1034. 
ABOUR RELATIONS OFFICER, aged about 35, 
required for Public Utility Company abroad. Appli- 
cations invited from men experienced in Trade Union 
negotiations /Whitley Council regulations, etc., who have 
had considerable experience in similar position and who 
are kecn to take up permanent residence overseas. Com- 
mencing salary about £1.400 per annum, according to 
renee. Write Box TE.752, c/o 191 Gresham House, 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


PT TRSRA TIONAL OPERATIONS EXECU- 
TIVE, 37, married, British, at present Direc- 
tor of International Operations in well known 
diversified U.S. engineering company with interests 
in Europe and Latin America. Outstanding 
experience in company formation, administra- 
tion of overseas subsidiaries, licence negotiations, 
currency and tax problems, export sales. Speaks 
fluent French and German, good Spanish. Cam- 
bridge (Honours) graduate, widely travelled in 
Europe, Middle East. North and South Americas. 
Seeks permanent position in the U.K. or on the 
Continent commensurate with his past experience 
with leading British and U.S. companies and 


requiring initiative, resourcefulness and drive. 
Available for interviews in London in early 
October. Write Box 1043. 

QAANADA. ~~ Exceptional young (carly forties) British- 


born Exccutive, resident Canada, available as Manag- 
ing Executive Canadian subsidiary of United Kingdom 
Company. Eleven years all-round marketing and pro- 
duction experience mainly as General Manager but 
particularly strong in merchandising and sales promotion 
in consumer goods field. Write, Box 1037. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line. 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, _ 
BRISTOL 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Short Course in 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
October 27-November 7, 1958 


Programme from Principal. 


Unity Street, Bristol, 1. ‘Phone 23016. 


ROUP cx-officers, starting own business. prepared 
undertake legitimate commissions or exclusive agen- 


cies; base London but will go anywhere. Any offers or 
ideas? Write Box 1039. 
DDITIONAL Finance immediately required for 
marketing fully developed invention of accepted 
publicity, in the building line.—Box 1035. 


RADING WITH NEW WORLD.—Live-wire Organisa- 
tion established in Canada and U.S.A. (under English 
legal expert) seeks representation of British firms and 
products (consumer and capital goods). Associate in 
England.—Write, Box 1038. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLDSKRON, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions : 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, January 4 to 
January 31, 1959 


LITERATURE AND MASS MEDIA, February 8 to 
March 7, 1959 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY IN AMERICA, March 15 


to April 11, 1959. 

Lectures and seminars at the post-graduate level. 

Admission is granted for evidence of ability and 
accomplishment. General age range 23 to 35. Special 
attention given to those engaged in public life, teaching, 
journalism, and creative work. 

For further information and application forms, please 


write promptly to : 
Street, London, W.1. 
ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS, 395 HORNSEY 
Road, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). Duplicating, 
typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 
Nu-way Oil Burners have been installed 
since 1921 supplying clean economical 
labour-free warmth in the home. Thermostat control. 
Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing, the cheapest form 
of automatic heat.—Nu-way Heating Plants, Ltd., Box 
A 55, Droitwich. 
HINK of Spanish art and what comes to mind ? 
Goya, El Greco, Picasso, perhaps. Think of 
Spanish sherry—and the names to remember are El 
Cid and Fino Feria. Those are two Duff Gordon 
masterpieces. 


Salzburg Seminar, 38 Upper Brook 


| 
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TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 





WE SUPPLY 
USA CATALOGUES 


of products similar 

to yours... from 

USA Counterpart 
Firms 


YOU tell us what products and catalogues you 
are interested in—we obtain and send them to 
you. You receive from 50 to 200 catalogues per 


year—also price lists, sample products, sales 


bulletins, etc. Free descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


CONTINUOUS CATALOGUES 
SERVICE 


Dert. EN-98B, 684 Broadway, 
New York 12, N.Y., U.S.A, 





EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 


OR the Student of World Affairs : THE COM- 

MONWEALTH, THE U.S. and MODERN CHINA. 

In a London University Extension Course of 24 weekly 

lectures by Dr. Franz Burger. Apply to : The Principal, 
City Literary Institute, Stukeley Street, W.C.2. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed London. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E. Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
—Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. Gencral Certificate 
of Education ; C.1.S.; LC.W.A. ; Management (B.1.M.) ; 





1.Mech.E. ; Brit. I.R.E. ; R.I.B.A. ; and many others. 
Write for FREE book stating subject to : International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 


London, W.C.2. 
OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, Department of Com- 
merce and Management Studies. There are still 

a few vacancies in the evening B.Sc.(Econ.) Degree Course 
Part I. Persons interested should attend the Polytechnic 
for enrolment on Monday, October 6th, 1958, at 6 p.m. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees ;_instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from, the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in _ business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning ¢xamination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 











AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





Airmail Air Freight* 

Australia, New Zealand £10 6s _— 
Camas cccces eccccece —_ $25 or £9 
CEMOM ccccccessccecess £9 Ge. o~ 
CRIM cccces cocccceccs £10 Ga. | a 
East Africa ...ceccesess £9 Os. £7 10s. 
Egypt .... ccccccecece £7 15s. £6 10s. 
Europe .ccccce £6 Os. -- 
COE seaacans £9 Os.| £6 10s. 
Gibraltar, Malta £5 Os. | — 
Hongkong ...... _ £8 15s. 
India ..... eecce £9 Os. £7 «10s. 
Indonesia ........ evccce £9 Os. — 
Iran, Iraq, Israel ...... £7 15s. — 
0 aS ecooe 410 &@ _ 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. —_ 
Malaya ........60065 cece £9 Os. — 
NIQCMIR ccccccccccccccce £9 Os. £6 10s. 
PORMAMM cccccccce ecees £9 Os. _— 
Philippines ......... eoe £10 Ga. _ 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. a 
South Africa .........- £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America ........ £9 Os. _ 
re eccccces £7 15s. £6 15s. 
OREM, covcecccececccee _ $25 or £9 
West Indies ...... eevee £9 _ 


“a Os. 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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More time for tradition 


An old inn wears a weather-beaten sign 
that proclaims the glories of the past — 
sturdy oaken shutters that once opened 
to the sound of smart carriages clattering 
by in a whirl of dust % This proud heri- 
tage lives side by side with swift, modern 
transportation that provides tourists with 
more time for tradition, businessmen 
with more time for commerce vx Auto- 
mobiles and trucks around half the world 


rely on Caltex service for the petroleum 
products that keep them operating at 
highest efficiency ~ Wherever they travel 
—to distant supply points or on short 
vacation trips—Caltex rides with them ¥¥ 
Through the power of petroleum, Caltex 
fuels, oils and lubricants help bring mo- 
bility and prosperity to over 70 countries 
w Caltex—partner in progress in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand, 








